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NEW IRISH TALE. 


“THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD: 


A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD.” 


This Tale, the Second Part of which appears in our pages for the present 
Month, November, will be continued in succeeding numbers. 
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Lortus had by this time climbed to 
the savage lair of his garret, over- 
strewn with tattered papers and 
books; and Father Roach, in the 
sanctuary of his little parlour, was 
growling over the bones of a devilled 
turkey, and about to soothe his fretted 
soulin a generous libation of hot whis- 
key punch. Indeed, he was of an ap- 
peasable nature, and on the whole a 
= good fellow. 

r. Toole, whom the young fellows 
found along with Nutter over the 
draught-board in the club-room, for- 
sook his game to devour the story 
of Loftus’s Lenten Hymn, and zone 
Father Roach’s penance, rubbed 
his hands, and slapt his thigh, and 
crowed and shouted with ecstasy. 
O’Flaherty, who called for punch, 
and was unfortunately prone to grow 
melancholy and pugnacious over his 
liquor, was now in asaturnine vein of 
sentiment, discoursing of the charms 
of his peerless mistress, the Lady 
Magnolia Macnamara—for he was 
not one of those maudlin shepherds 
who pipe their loves in lonely glens 
and other sequestered places, but 
rather loved to exhibit his bare scars, 
and roar his tender torments for the 
edification of the market-place. 

While he was descanting on the 
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attributes of that bewitching “cra- 
ture,” Puddock, not two yards off, 
was describing, with scarcely less 
unction, the perfections of “ pig roast 
with the hair on;” and the two 
made a medley like “The Roast Beef 
of Old England” and “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” arranged in alternate 
stanzas. O’Flaherty suddenly stopped 
short, and said a little sternly to Lieu- 
tenant Puddock— 

“Does it very much signify, sir (or 
as O'Flaherty pronounced it ‘ sort’), 
whether the animal has hair upon it 
or not ?” 

“ Every thing, thir, in thith parti- 
cular retheipt,” answered Puddock, 
a little loftily. 

“But,” said Nutter, who, though 
no great talker, would make an effort 
to prevent a quarrel, and at the same 
time winking to Puddock in token 
that O’Flaherty was just a little 
“hearty,” and so to let him alone ; 
“what signifies pig’s hair, compared 
with human tresses.” 

“Compared with human tresses ?” 
interrupted O’ Flaherty, with stern de- 
liberation, and fixing his eyes steadily 
and rather unpleasantly upon Nutter 
(I think he saw that wink and per- 
haps did not quite understand its 
import.) 
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“ Ay, sir, and Miss Magnolia Mac- 
namara has as rich a head of hair 
as you could wish to see,” says Nut- 
ter, thinking he was drawing him off 
very cleverly. 

“ As I could wish to see ?”’ repeat- 
ed O’Flaherty, grimly. 

“As you could desire to see,” reit- 
erated Nutter, firmly, for he was not 
easily put down ; and they looked for 
several seconds in silence a little men- 
acingly, though puzzled, at one an- 


other. 

But O’ Flaherty, after a little pause, 
seemed to forget Nutter, and return- 
ed to his celestial theme. 

“Be the powers, sir, that young 
leedy has the most beautiful dimple 
in her chin I ever set eyes on!” 

“Have you ever put a marrowfat 
pea in it, sir?’ inquired Devereux, 
simply, with all the beautiful rash- 
ness of youth. 

“No, sir,” replied O'Flaherty, in a 
deep tone, and with a very dangerous 
glare ; “and I'd like to see the man 
who, in my presence, id presume to 
teeke that libertee.” 

“What a glorious name Magnolia 
is!” interposed little Toole in great 
haste ; for it was a practice among 
these worthies to avert quarrels—very 
serious affairs in these jolly days—by 
making timely little diversions, and 
it is wonderful, at a critical moment, 
what may be done by suddenly pre- 
senting a trifle; a pin’s point—at 
least, a marvellous small one—will 
draw off innocuously, the accumulat- 
ing electricity of a pair of bloated 
scowling thunder-clouds. 

“Tt was her noble godmother, 
when the family resided at Castle- 
mara, in the county of Roscommon, 
the Lady Carrick-o-Gunniol, who 
conferred it,” said O’ Flaherty, grand- 
ly, “upon her goddaughter, as who 
had a better A ewe say, who hada 
better right?’ and he smote his 
hand upon the table, and looked 
roynd inviting contradiction. “ My 
godmothers, in my baptism—that’s 
catachism—and all the town of Cha- 

lizod won’t put that down—the 

oly Church Catachism—while Hy- 
acinth O’Flaherty, of Ha ana» 
Lieutenant Fireworker, wears a 
sword.” 

“Nobly said, Lieutenant!” ex- 
claims Toole, with a sly wink over 
his shoulder. 

“And what about that leedy’s 
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neeme, sir?” demands the fire- 
worker. 

“ By Jove, sir, it’s quite true, Lady 
Carrick-o-Gunniol was her godmo- 
ther ;’ and Toole ran off into the 
story of how that relationship was 
brought about; narrating it, how- 
ever, with great caution and mild- 
ness, extracting all the satire, and 
giving it quite a dignified and credit- 
able character, for the Lieutenant 
Fireworker smelt so confoundedly of 
poe, that the little doctor, though 

e never flinched when occasion de- 
manded, did not care to give him an 
open. Those who had heard the 
same story from the mischievous 
merry little doctor before, were, I 
dare say, amused at the grand and 
complimentary turn he gave it now. 

The fact was, that poor Magnolia’s 
name came to her in no very gracious 
way. Young Lady Carrick-o-Gun- 
niol was a bit of a wag, and was plant- 
ing a magnolia—one of the first of 
those botanical rarities seen in Ire- 
land—when good-natured, vapouring, 
vulgar Mrs. Macnamara’s note, who 
wished to secure a Peeress for her 
daughter’s spiritual guardian, arrived. 
Her ladyship pencilled on the back 
of the note, ‘‘ Pray call the dear babe 
Magnolia,” and forthwith forgot all 
about it. But Madam Macnamara 
was charmed, and the autograph re- 
mained afterwards for two genera- 
tions among the archives of the 
family; and with great smiles and 
much complacency, she told Lord 
Carrick-o-Gunniol all about it, just 
outside the grand-jury room, where 
she met him during the assize week : 
and being a man of a weak and con- 
siderate nature, rather kind, and very 
courteous—although his smile was 
very near exploding into a laugh, as 
he gave the good lady snuff out of his 
own box—he was yet very much con- 
cerned and vexed, and asked his lady, 
when he went home, how she could 
have induced old Mrs. Macnamara to 
give that absurd name to her poor 
infant : whereat her ladyship, who 
had not thought of it since, was 
highly diverted; and being assured 
that the babe was actually chris- 
tened, and past recovery, Magnolia 
Macnamara laughed very merrily, 
kissed her lord, who was shaking his 
head gravely, and then popped her 
hood on, kissed him again, and, laugh- 
ing still, ran out to look at her mag- 
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nolia, which, by way of reprisal, he 
henceforth, notwithstanding her en- 
treaties, always called her “ Macna- 
mara ;’ until, to her infinite delight, 
he came out with it, as sometimes 
happens at a wrong time, and asked 
old Mac—a large, mild man—then 
extant, madame herself, nurse, infant 
Magnolia, and all, who had arrived 
to pay their duty at the castle, to 
walk out and see Lady Carrick-o- 
Gunniol’s ‘‘Macnamara!” and _per- 
ceived not the slip, such is the force 
of habit, though the family stared, 
and Lady C. laughed in an uncalled- 
for way, at a sudden recollection of a 
tumble she once had, when a child, 
over a flower-bed ; and broke out re- 
pee to my lord’s chagrin and 

wilderment, as they walked towards 
the exotic. 

When Toole ended this little family 
anecdote, which, you may be sure, 
he took care to ren@fer as palatable to 
Magnolia’s knight as possible, by not 
very scrupulous excisions and inter- 
polations, he wound all up, without 
allowing an instant for criticism or 
question, by saying, briskly, though 
incoherently, 

* And so, what do you say, Lieu- 
tenant, to a Walsh rabbit for sup- 
per?” 

The Lieutenant nodded a stolid as- 
sent. 

“Will you have one, Nutter?” 
cries Toole. 

“No,” said Nutter. 

“ And why not?” says Toole. 

“Why, I believe Tom Rooke’s song 
in praise of oysters,” answered Nut- 
ter, “especially the verse— 


‘ The youth will ne’er live to scratch a gray 
head, 


On a supper who goes of Welsh rabbit to 
bed.’ ”» 


How came it to pass that Nutter 
hardly opened his lips this evening— 
on which, as the men who knew him 
longest all remarked, he was unpre- 
cedentedly talkative—withoutinstan- 
taneously becoming the mark at which 
O’Flaherty directed his fiercest and 
most suspicious scowls? And now 
that I know the allusion which the 
pes lieutenant ements, 

cannot but admire the fatality with 
which, without the smallest design, 
a very serious misunderstanding was 
brought about. 

“As to youths living to scratch 
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gray heads or not, sir,” said the young 
officer, in his most menacing tones ; 
“T don’t see what concern persons of 
your age can have in that. But Pll 
take leave to tell you, sir, that a gen- 
tleman, whether he be a ‘youth,’ as 
you say, or aged, as you are, who en- 
dayvours to make himself diverting 
at the expense of others, runs a mur- 
dhering good risk, sir, of getting him- 
self scratched where he'll like it Teast.” 

Little Nutter, though grave and 
generally taciturn, had a spirit of his 
own, and no notion whatever of 
knocking under to a bully. Itis true, 
he had not the faintest notion why 
he was singled out for the young gen- 
tleman’s impertinence; but neither 
did he mean to inquire. His mahog- 
any features darkened for a moment 
to logwood, and his eyes showed their 
whites fiercely. 

“We are not accustomed, sir, in this 
part of the world, to your Connaught 
notions of politeness; we meet here 
for social—a—a—sociality, sir; and 
the long and the short of it is, young 

entleman, if you don’t change your 

ey, you'll find two can play at that 
game—and—and, I tell you, sir, there 
will be wigs on the green, sir.” 

Here several voices interposed. 

“Silence, gentlemen, and let me 
speak, or [ll assault him,” bellowed 
O'Flaherty, who, to do him justice, 
at this moment looked capable of 
any thing. “I believe, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, addressing Nutter, who con- 
fronted him like a little game-cock, 
“it is not usual for one gentleman 
who renders himself offensive to an- 
other to oblige him to proceed to the 
length of manually malthrating his 
person.” 

“Hey! eh?” said Nutter, drawing 
his mouth tight on one side, with an 
ugly expression, and clenching his 
hands in his breeches pockets. 

“Manually malthrating his person, 
sir,” cemeanel O’ Flaherty, “by striking, 
kicking, or whipping any part or 
mimber of his y; or offering a 
milder assault, such as a pull by the 
chin, or a finger-tap upon the nose. 
It is usual, sir, for the purpose of 
avoiding ungentlemanlike noise, in- 
convenience, and confusion, that 
one gentleman should request of an- 
other to suppose himself affronted in 
the manner, whatever it may be, most 
intolerable to his feelings, which re- 
quest I now, sir, teeke the libertee of 
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preferring to you; and when you have 
engaged the services of a friend, I 
trust that Lieutenant Puddock, who 
lodges in the same house with me, 
will, in consideration of my being an 
officer of the same honourable corps, 
a sthranger in this part of the coun- 
thry, 4 above all, a gentleman who 
can show paydagree like himself (here 
a low bow to Puddock, who returned 
it); that Lieutenant Puddock will be 
so feelin’ and so kind as to receive 
him on my behalf, and acting as my 
friend to manage all the particulars 
for settling, as easily as may be, this 
most unprovoked affair.” 

With which words he made an- 
other bow, and a pause of inquiry 
directed to Puddock, who replied— 

“Thir, the duty ith, for many rea- 
thons, painful ; but I—I can’t refuthe, 
thir, and I acthept the trutht.” 

So O’ Flaherty shook his hand, with 
another bow, bowed silently and lof- 
tily round the room, and disappeared, 
and a general buzz and clack of 
tongues arose. 

“Mr. Nutter—a—I hope things 
may be settled pleasantly,” said Pud- 
dock, looking as tall and weighty as 
he could ; “at present I—a—that is, 
at the moment, I—a—don’t quite see 
—{the fact is, he had not a notion 
what the deuce it was all about}— 
but your friend will find me—your 
friend—a—at my lodgings up to one 
o'clock to-night, if necessary.” 

d so Puddock’s bow. For the 
moment an affair of this sort pre- 
sented itself all concerned therein 
became reserved and official, and the 
representatives merely of a ceremo- 
nious etiquette and a minutely-regu- 
lated ordeal of battle. So, as I said, 
Puddock bowed grandly and sub- 
limely to Nutter, and then magnifi- 
cently to the company, and exit Pud- 
dock. 

Nearly a dozen gentlemen broke 
out at onee into voluble speech. Nut- 
ter was in a confounded passion ; but 
being a man of few words, showed 
his wrath oer in his countenance, 
and stood with his legs apart and his 
arms stuffed straight into his coat 
pockets, his back to the fire-place, 
with his chest thrown daringly out, 
sniffing the air in a state of high ten- 
sion, and as like as a respectable lit- 
tle fellow of five feet six could be to 
that giant who smelt the bjood of the 
Trishman, and swore, with a “ Fee! 
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Faw!! Fum!!!” he’d “eat him for 
his supper that night.” 

“None of the corps can represent 
you, Nutter, you know,” said Cap- 
tain Cluffe. “It may go hard enough 
with Puddock and OF laherty, as the 
matter stands; but, by Jove! if any 
of us appear on the other side, the 
General would make it a very serious 
business, indeed.” 

“Toole, can’t you?” asked De- 
vereux. 

“Out of the question,” answered 
he, shutting his eyes, with a frown, 
and shaking his head. “ There’s no 
man I’d do it sooner for, Nutter 
knows; but I can’t—I’ve refused too 
often ; besides, you'll want me pro- 
fessionally, you know; for Sturk 
must attend that Royal Hospital in- 
quiry to-morrow all day—but, hang 
it, where’s the difficulty? Isn’t 
there !—pooh !—why there must be 
lots of fellows ag hand. Just—a— 
just think for a minute.” 

““T don’t care who,” said Nutter, 
with dry ferocity, “so he can load a 
pistol.” 

“Tom Forsythe would have done 
capitally, if he was at home,” said 
one. 

“ But he’s not,” remarked Cluffe. 

“Well,” said Toole, getting close 
up to Devereux, in a coaxing, under 
tone, “ suppose we try Loftus.” 

“Dan Loftus!” ejaculated Deve- 


reux. 

“Dan Loftus,” repeated the little 
doctor, testily ; “remember, it’s just 
eleven o’clock. He’s no great things, 
to +. sure; but what better can we 

et > 

“ Allons, donc!” says Devereux, 
donning his cocked hat, with a shrug, 
and the least little bit of a satirical 
smile, and out bustled the doctor 
beside him. 

“Where the deuce did that bro- 

aneer, O'Flaherty, come from?’ said 
luffe, confidentially, to old Major 
O'Neill. 

“A Connaughtman,” answered the 
Major, with a grim smile, for he was 
himself of that province, and was, 
perhaps, a little bit proud of his coun- 
tryman. 

“Toole says he’s well connected,” 
pursued Cluffe ; “but, by Jupiter! [ 
never saw so mere a Teague ; and the 
most cross-grained devil of a cat-a- 
mountain.” 

“T could not quite understand why 
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he fastened on Mr. Nutter,” observed 
the Major, with a mild smile. 

“Tl rid the town of him,” rapped 
out Nutter, with an oath, leering at 
his own shoebuckle, and tapping the 
sole with asperity on the floor. 

“Tf you are thinking of any un- 
pleasant measures, gentlemen, I'd 
rather, if you please, know nothing of 
them,” said the sly, quiet Major ; “for 
the General, you are aware, has ex- 
pressed a strong opinion about such 
affairs ; and as ’tis past my bed-hour, 
Tll wish you, gentlemen, a good 
night,” and off went the Major. 

‘Upon my life, if this Connaught 
rapparee is permitted to carry on his 
business of indiscriminate cut-throat 
here, he'll make the service very 
pleasant,” resumed Cluffe, who, 
though a brisk young fellow of eight- 
and-forty, had no special fancy for 
being shot. “I say the General ought 
to take the matter into his own 
hands.” ° 

“Not till I’m done with it,” 
growled Nutter. 

“And send the young gentleman 
home to Connaught,” pursues Cluffe. 

“Tl send him first to the other 
place,” said Nutter, in allusion to the 
proverbial alternative. 

In the open street, under the sly 
old moon, red little Dr. Toole, in 
his great wig, and Gipsy Devereux, 
in quest of a squire for the good 
knight who stood panting for battle 
in the front parlour of the “ Phoenix,” 
saw a red glimmer in Loftus’s dor- 
mant window. 

“ He’s alive and stirring still,” said 
Devereux, approaching the hall-door 
with a military nonchalance. 

“Whisht!” says Toole, plucking 
him back by the sash ; “we must not 
make a noise—the house is asleep. 
T’ll manage it—leave it to me.” 

And he took up a handful of gra- 
vel, but not having got the range, he 
shied it all against old Tom Drought’s 
bedroom window. 

“Deuce take that old sneak,” 
whispered Toole, vehemently, “ he’s 
always in the way ; the last man in 
the town I’d have—but no matter ;” 
and up went a pebble, better directed, 
for this time it went noe through 
Loftus’s window, and a pleasant little 
shower of broken glass jingled down 
into the street. 

“‘Confound you, Toole,” said De- 
vereux, “ you’ll rouse the town.” 
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“Plague take the fellow’s glass— 
it’s as thin as paper,” spluttered 
Toole. : 

“ Loftus, we want you,” said Toole, 
in a hard whispered shout, and mak- 
ing a speaking-trumpet of his hands, 
as the wild head of the student, like 
nothing in life but a hen’s nest, ap- 
peared above. 

“Cock-Loftus, come down, d’ye 
hear ?” urged Devereux. 

“Dr. Toole and Lieutenant Deve- 
reux—I—I—dear me! yes. Gentle- 
men, your most obedient,” murmured 
Loftus, vacantly, and knocking his 
head smartly on the top of the win- 
dow-frame, in recovering from a little 
bow. “I'll be wi’ ye, gentlemen, in 
a moment.” And the hen’s nest 
vanished. 

Toole and Devereux drew back a 
little into the shadow of the opposite 
buildings, for while they were wait- 
ing, a dusky apparition, supposed to 
be old Drought in his night-shirt, 
appeared at that gentleman’s win- 
dows, saluting the ambassadors with 
mop and moe in a very threatening 
and energetic manner. Just as this 
demonstration subsided, the hall-door 
opened wide—and indeed was left so 
—while our friend Loftus, in a wonder- 
ful tattered old silk coat, that looked 
quite indescribable by moonlight, the 
torn linings hanging down in loops 
inside the skirts, pale and discoloured, 
like the shreds of banners in a cathe- 
dral; his shirt loose at the neck, his 
breeches unbuttoned at the knees, 
and a gigantic, misshapen, and moul- 
dy pair of slippers clinging and clat- 
tering about his feet, came down the 
steps, his light, round little eyes and 

ueer quiet face peering at them into 
the shade, and a smokified volume of 
divinity tucked under his arm, with 
his finger between the leaves to keep 
the place. 
hen Devereux saw him approach- 
ing, the whole thing—mission, ser- 
vice, man, and all—struck him in so 
absurd a point of view, that he burst 
out into an explosion of laughter, 
which only grew more vehement and 
uproarious the more earnestly and 
imploringly Toole tried to quiet on, 
ointing up with both hands, and a 
his fingers extended, to the windows 
of the sleeping townsfolk, and mak- 
ing horrible grimaces, shrugs, and 
ogles. But the young gentleman was 
not in the habit of denying himself 
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innocent indulgences, and, shaking 
himself loose of Toole, he walke 
down the dark:side of the street in 
peals of laughter, making, ever and 
anon, little breathless remarks to 
himself, which his colleague could not 
hear, but which seemed to have the 
effect of setting him off again into 
new hemi-demi-semi-quavers and 
roars of laughter, and left the doctor 
to himself, to conduct the negotiation 
with Loftus. 

“Well?” said Devereux, by this 
time recovering breath, as the little 
doctor, looking very red and glum, 


strutted up to him along the shady - 


vement. 

“Well? well?—oh, ay, very well, 
to be sure. Id like to know what 
the plague we're to do now,” grum- 
bled Toole. 

“Your precious armour-bearer re- 
fuses to act, then ?” asks Devereux. 

“Po be sure he does. He sees you 
walking down the street, ready to die 
o laughing—at ——s, by Jove !” 
answers Toole, in deep disgust ; “and 
—and—och ! hang it! it’s all a con- 
founded pack o’ nonsense. Sir, if you 
could not keep grave for five minutes, 

ou ought not to have come at all. 
But what need J care? It’s Nutter’s 
affair, not mine.” 

“ And well for him we failed. Did 
you ever see sucha fish? He'd have 
shot himself or Nutter by mistake, to 
a certainty. But there’s a chance yet: 
we forgot the ee Club ; 
they’re still in the Pheenix.” 

* Pooh, sir! they’re all tailors and 
green grocers," said Toole, in high 

udgeon. 

“There are two or three good 
names among them, however,” an- 
' swered Devereux ; and by this time 
they were on the threshold of the 
Pheenix. 

“Larry,” he cried to the waiter, 
“the Nightingale Club is there, is not 
it?” glancing at the great back par- 
Te atu 

the powers! Captain, you may 
say that,” says , with a wink, 
and a grin of exquisite glee. 

“See, Larry,” said Toole, with im- 
portance, “we're a little serious now ; 
so just say if there’s any of the gentle- 
menthere; you—you understand,now; 
quite steady? Dye see me ?” 

Larry winked—this time a grave 
wink—looked down at the floor, and 
up to the cornice,gand— 
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“Well,” says he, “to be candid 
with you, jest at this minute—half- 
an-hour ago, you see, it was different 
—the only gentleman I'd take on my- 
self to recommend to you as perfectly 
sober is Mr. Macan, of Petticoat- 
lane.” 

“Ts he in business ?” asked Toole. 

“ Does he keep a shop ?” said De- 
vereux. 

“A shop! two shops ;—a great man 
in the chandlery line,” responded 


any 
“H’m ! not precisely the thing we 
want, though,” says Toole. 

“There are some of them, surely, 
that don’t keep shops,” said Deve- 
reux, a little impatiently. 

“ Millions,” said Larry. 

“Come, say their names.” 

“Only one of them came this even- 
ing, Mr. Doolan of Stoneybatther— 
he’s a retired merchant.” 

“That will do,” said Toole, under 
his breath, to De¥ereux. Devereux 
nodded. 

“Just, I say, tap him on the 
shoulder, and tell him that Dr. Toole, 
you know, of this town, with many 
compliments and excuses, begs one 
word with him,” said the doctor. 
“Hoo! Docthur dear, he was the 
first of them down, and was carried 
out to his coach insinsible jist when 
Mr. Crozier of Christ Church began, 
‘Come Roger and listen;’ he’s in his 
bed in Stoneybatther a good hour 
and a half ago.” 

“A retired merchant,” says Deve- 
reux ; “well, Toole, what do you ad- 
vise, now ?” 

“ By Jove I think one of us must 

o into town. “Twill never do to 
eave poor Nutter in the lurch ; and 
between ourselves that O’Flaherty’s 
a—a blood-thirsty idiot, by Jove— 
and ought to be put down.” 

“Let's see Nutter—you or I 
must go—we’ll take one of these 
songster’s “ noddies.”” 

[A “noddy,” give me leave to re- 
mark, was the one-horse hack vehicle 
of Dublin and the country round, 
which has since given place to the 
jaunting car, which is, in its turn, half 
superseded by the cab. ] 

And Devereux, followed by Toole, 
entered the front parlour again. But 
without their help the matter was 
arranging itself, and a second, of 
whom they knew nothing, was about 
to emerge. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HOW A SQUIRE WAS FOUND FOR THE KNIGHT OF THE RUEFUL COUNTENANCE. 


Wuen Dr. Toole grumbled at his dis- 
appointment, he was not at all aware 
how nearly his interview with Loftus 
had knocked the entire affair on the 
head. He had no idea how much that 
worthy person was horrified by his 
~ osition ; and Toole walked off in a 

, without bidding him good-night, 
and making a remark, in which the 
words “old woman” occurred pretty 
audibly. But Loftus remained under 
the glimpses of the moon in pertur- 
bation and sore eer: t was 
so late he scarcely dared disturb Dr. 
Walsingham or General Chattesworth. 
But there came the half-stifled cadence 
of a song—not bacchanalian, but sen- 
timental—something about Daphne 
and a swain—struggling through the 
window-shutters next the green hall- 
door close by, and Dan instantly be- 
thought him of Father Roach. So 
knocking stoutly at the window, he 
caused the melody to subside and the 
shutter to open, when the priest, look- 
ing out, saw Dan Loftus in his dish- 
abille. I believe he thought for a 
moment it was something from the 
neighbouring church-yard. 

owever, his reverence came out 
and stood on the steps, enveloped in 
a hospitable aroma of | roiled bones, 
lemons, and alcohol, and shaking his 
visitor affectionately by the hand—for 
he bore no malice, and the Lenten 
ditty he quite forgave as being no worse 
in modern parlance than an unhappy 
“fluke”—was about to pull him into 
the parlour, wherethere was ensconced, 
he told him, “a noble friend of his.” 
This was “Pat Mahony, from beyond 
Killarney, just arrived—a man of 
parts, and conversation, and a lovely 
singer.” 

ut Dan somes, and told his tale 
in an earnest whisper in the hall. The 
priest made his mouth into a round 
queer little O, through which he sucked 
a long breath, elevating his brows, 
and rolling his eyes slowly about. 

“A jewel! And Nutter, of all the 

men on the face of the airth—though 
I often heard he was a fine shot, and 
a sweet little fencer, in his youth, an’ 
game, too—oh, be the powers! you 
can see that still—game to the back- 


bone—and—whisht a bit now—whose 
the other?” 

“Lieutenant O’Flaherty.” 

(A low whistle from his reverence). 
“That’s a boy that comes from a fight- 
ing county—Galway. I wish yousaw 
thematanelectiontime. Why there’s 
no end of divarsion—the divarsion of 
stopping them, of course, I mean (ob- 
serving a sudden alteration in Loftus’s 
countenance). An’ yow, av coorse, 
want to stop it? And so, av coorse, 
do I, my dear. Well, then, wait a bit 
now—we must have our eyes open. 
Don’t be in a hurry—let us be harrum- 
less as sarpints, but wise as doves. 
Now, ’tis a fine thing, no doubt, to 
put an end toa jewel by active inther- 
farence, though I have known cases, 
my dear child, where suppressing a 
simple jewel has been the cause of 
half a dozen breaking out afterwards 
in the same neighbourhood, and on 
the very same quarrel, d’ye mind— 
though, of coorse, that’s no reason 
here or there, my dear boy! But take 
it that a jewel is breaking down and 
coming to the ground of itself (herea 
hugely cunning wink), in an aisy, na- 
tural, accommodating way, the only 
effect of intherfarence is to bolsther it 
up, d’ye see, so just considher how 
things are, my dear. Lave it all to 
me, and mind my words, it can’t take 
rang without a second. The officers 

ave refused, so has Toole, you won’t 
undertake it, and it’s too late to go 
into town. I defy it to come to any 
thing. Jest be said be me, Dan 
Loftus, and let sleeping dogs lie. Here 
I am, an old experienced observer, 
that’s up to their tricks, with my eye 
upon them. Go you to bed—leave 
them to me—and they’re checkmated 
without so much as seeing how we 
bring it to pass.” 

Dan hesitated. 

“ Arrah ! gotoyour bed, Dan Loftus, 
dear. It’spasteleveno’clock—they’re 
nonplussed already; and lave me—me 
that understands it—to manage the 
rest.” 

“Well, sir, I do confide it altogether 
to you. I know I might, through ig- 
norance, do a mischief” 

And so they bid a mutual good- 
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night, and Loftusscaled his garret stair 
and snuffed his candle, and plunged 
again into the business of two thou- 
sand years ago. 

“ Here’s a purty business,” says the 
priest, extending both his palms, 
with a face of warlike importance, 
and shutting the door behind him 
with what he called “a cow’s kick ;” 
“a jewel, my dear Pat, no less; 
bloody work, I’m afeared.” 

Mr. Mahony, who had lighted a 
pipe during his entertainer’s absence, 
withdrew the fragrant tube from his 
lips, and opened his capacious mouth 
with a look of pleasant expectation, 
for he, like other gentlemen of his 
day—and, must we confess, not a few 
jolly clerics of my creed, as well as of 
honest Father Roach’s—regarded the 
ordeal of battle, and all its belongings, 
simply as the highest branch of sport- 
ing. Not that the worthy Father 
avowed any such sentiment ; on the 
contrary, his voice and his eyes, if not 
his hands, were always raised against 
the sanguinary practice ; and scarce a 
duel occurred within a reasonable 
distance unattended by his Rever- 
ence, in the capacity, as he said, of 
‘an unauthorized, but airnest,though, 
he feared, unavailing, peacemaker.” 
There he used to spout little maxims 
of reconciliation, and Christian bro- 
therhood and forbearance ; exhorting 
to forget and forgive ; wringing his 
hands at each successive discharge ; 
and it must be said, too, in fairness, 
playing the part of a good Samari- 
tan towards the wounded, to whom 
his green hall-door was ever open, 
and for whom the oil of his consola- 
tion and the wine of his best bin 
never refused to flow. 

“ Pat, my child,” says his reverence, 
“that Nutter’s a divil of a fellow—at 
least he was,by all accounts ; he’ll be 
bad enough, I’m afeared, and hard 
enough to manage, if every thing goes 
smooth ; but if he’s kept waiting 
there, fuming and boiling over, do ye 
mind, without a natural vent for his 
feelings, or a friend, do ye see, at his 
side to—to resthrain him, and bring 
about, if possible, a friendly, mutual 
understanding—why, my dear child, 
he’ll get into that state of exaspera- 
tion an’ violence, he’ll have half-a- 
dozen jewels on his hands before 
morning.” 


“ Augh! ’tid be a murther to baulk 
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them for want of a friend,” answered 
Mr. Mahony, standing up like a war- 
rior, and laying the ‘pipe of peace 
upon the chimney. “Will I go down, 
Father Dennis, and offer my sar- 
vices ?” 

“With a view to reconciliation, 
mind,” says his reverence, raising his 
finger, closing his eyes, and shaking 
his florid face impressively. 

“Och, bother! don’t 1 know—of 
coorse, reconciliation ;’ and he was 
buttoning his garments where, being 
a little “in flesh,” as well as tall, he 
had loosed them. “ Where are the 
oon now, and who will I ask 
or 

“Tl show you the light from the 
steps. Ask for Dr. Toole ; and he’s 
certainly there; and if he’s not, for 
Mr. Nutter; and just say you came 
from my house, where you—a—pooh ! 
accidentally heard, through Mr. Lof- 
tus, do ye mind, there was a difficulty 
in finding a friend to—a—strive to 
make up matters between thim.” 

By this time they stood upon the 
door-steps ; and Mr. Mahony had 
clapt on his hat with a pugnacious 
cock o’ one side; and following, with 
a sporting and mischievous leer, the 
priest’s hand, which indicated the 
open door of the Phoenix, through 
which a hospitable light was issuing. 

“There’s where you'll find the gen- 
tlemen, in the front parlour,” says the 
priest. “You remember Dr. Toole, 
and he'll remember you. An’ mind, 
dear, it’s to make it up you’re goin.’” 
Mr. Mahony was already under weigh, 
at a brisk stride, and with a keen 
relish for the business. “And the 
blessing of the peace-maker go with 
you, my child!” added his reverence, 

ifting his hands and his eyes towards 
the heavens. “ An’ upon my fainy !” 
looking shrewdly at the stars, and 
talking to himself, “they'll have a 
fine morning for the business, 2f, un- 
fortunately”—and herg here-ascended 
his door-steps with” a melancholy 
shrug—“ if, unfortunately, Pat Ma- 
hony should fail.” 

When Mr. Pat Mahony saw occa- 
sion for playing the gentleman, he 
certainly did come out remarkably 
strong in the part. It was done in a 
noble, glowing, flowing style, accord- 
ing to his private ideal of the com- 
plete fine gentleman. Such bows, 
such pointing of the toes, such grace- 
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ful flourishes of the three-cocked-hat 
—such immensely engaging smilesand 
wonderful by-play—such an appari- 
tion, in short, of perfect elegance, 
valour, and courtesy, were never seen 
before in the front parlour of the 
Pheenix. 

“Mr. Mahony, by jingo!” ejacu- 
lated Toole, in an accent of thankful- 
ness amounting nearly to rapture. 
Nutter seemed relieved, too, and ad- 
vanced to be presented to the man 
who, instinct told him, was to be his 
friend. Cluffe, a man of fashion of 
the military school, eyed the elegant 
stranger with undisguised disgust and 
wonder, and Devereux with that sub- 
acid smile with which men will some- 
times quietly relish absurdity. 

Me. Mehsay “ discoursin’ ” a coun- 
try neighbour outside the halfway- 
house at Muckafubble, or enjoying 
an easy tete-a-tete with Father Roach, 
was a very inferior person, indeed, to 
Patrick Mahony, Esq., the full-blown 
diplomatist and pink of gentility as- 
tonishing the front parlour of the 
Pheenix. 

There, Mr. Mahony’s periods were 
fluent and florid, and the words chosen 
occasionally rather for their grandeur 
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and melody than for their exact con- 
nexion with the context or bearing 
upon his meaning. The consequence 
was a certain gorgeous haziness and 
bewilderment, which made the task 
of translating his harangues rather 
troublesome and conjectural. 

Having effected the introduction, 
and the object of his visit made 
known, Nutter and he withdrew toa 
small chamber behind the bar, where 
Nutter, returning some of his bows, 
and having listened without deriving 
any very clear ideas to two consecutive 
addresses from his companion, took 
the matter in hand himself, and said 


“T beg, sir, to relieve you at once 
from the trouble of trying to arrange 
this affair amicably. I have been 
grossly insulted, and nothing but a 
meeting will satisfy me. He’s amere 
murderer. I have not the faintest 
notion why he wants to kill me; but 
being reduced to this situation, I hold 
myself obliged, if I can, to rid the 
earth of him finally.” 

“Shake hands, sir,” cried Mahony, 
forgetting his rhetoric in his enthu- 
siasm ; “ be the hole in the wall, sir, 
I honour you.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE DEAD SECRET, SHOWING HOW THE FIRE-WORKER PROVED TO PUDDOCK THAT NUTTER 
HAD SPIED OUT THE NAKEDNESS OF THE LAND. 


WaEN Puddock, having taken a short 
turn or two in the air, by way of 
tranquillizing his mind, mounted his 
lodging stairs, he found Lieutenant 
O’Flaherty not at all more sober 
than he had last seen him, in the 
front drawing-room, which apartment 
was richly perfumed with powerful 
exhalations of rum punch. 

“Dhrink this, Puddock—dhrink 
it,’ said O’Flaherty, filling a large 
glass in equalgquantities with rum 
and water; “dhrink it, my sinsare 
friend ; it will studdy you, it will, upon 
my honour, Puddock !” 

“ But—a—thank you, sir, I am 
anxious to understand exactly” —— 
said Puddock. Here he was inter- 
rupted bya frightful grin and a “ha!” 
from O’Flaherty, who darted to the 
door, and seizing his little withered 
French servant, who was entering, 
swung him about the room by his 
coat collar. 


“So, sorr, you've been prating 
again, have you, you desateful, idle 
old dhrunken miscreant ; you did it 
on purpose, you blundherin’ old 
hyena ; it’s the third jewel you got 

our masther into ; = if I lose my 
ife, divil a penny iv your wages 
ou'll ever get—that’s one comfort. 

es, sorr! this is the third time yoy 
have caused me to brew my hands in 
human blood ; I dono’ if it’s malice, 
or only blundherin’. Oh !” he cried, 
with a still fiercer shake, “it’s I that 
wishes I could be sure ’twas malice, 
I'd skiver you, heels and elbows, on 
my sword, and roast you alive on 
that fire. Is not it a hard thing, m 
darlin’ Puddock, I can’t find out.” 
He was still holding the little valet 
by the collar, and stretching out his 
right hand to Puddock. “But I am 
ome the sport of misfortunes— 
small and great. If there was an 
ould woman to be handed into sup- 
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per—or a man to be murthered by 
mistake—or an ugly girl to be danced 
with, whose turn was it, ever and 
always to do the business, but poor 
Hyacinth O’Flaherty’s—(tears.) I 
could tell you, Puddock,” he con- 
tinued, forgetting his wrath, and let- 
ting his prisoner go, in his eager 
pathos—the Frenchman made his 
escape in a twinkling—“I was the 
only man in our regiment that tuck 
the mazles in Cork, when it was 
goin’ among the childhren, bad luck 
to them—I that was near dyin’ of it 
when I was an infant ; and I was the 
only officer in the regiment, when we 
were at Athlone, that was prevented 
going to the race ball—and I would 
not for a hundred pounds. I was 
to dance the first minuet, and the 
first country dance, with that beauti- 
ful crature, Miss Rose Cox. I was 
makin’ a glass of brandy punch—not 
feelin’ quite myself—and I dhressed 
and all, in our room, when Ensign 
Higgins, a most thoughtless young 
man, said something disrespectful 
about a beautiful mole she had on 
her chin ; bedad, sir, he called it a 
wart, if you plase! and feelin’ it 
sthrongly, I let the jug of scaldiw’ 
wather drop on my knees; I wish 
you felt it, my darlin’ Puddock. I 
was scalded in half a crack from a 
fut above my knees down to the last 
joint of my two big toes; and I raly 
thought | sinses were laving me. 
I lost the ball by it. Oh, ho, willis- 
thrue! poor Hyacinth O’ Flaherty !” 
and thereupon he wept. 

“You thee, Lieutenant O’ Flaherty,” 
lisped Puddock, growing impatient, 
“we can’t thay how thoon Mr. Nut- 
ter’th friend may apply for an inter- 
view, and—a—I mutht confeth I 
don’t yet quite underthtand the point 
of differenth between you and him, 
and therefore” —-— 

“A where the divil’s that black- 
guard little French wazel gone to!” 
exclaimed O’Flaherty, for the first 
time perceiving that his captive had 
escaped. “Kokang Modate! Do you 
hearme, Kokang Modate,” he shouted. 

“But really, thir, you.mutht be so 
good ath to plathe before me, before 
ne, thir, clearly, the—the cauthe of 
‘hith unhappy dithpute, the exact 

ffenth, thir, for otherwithe”—— 

“ Cause, to be sure! an’ plenty iv 
cause. I never fought a jewel yet, 
Puddock, my frind—and this will be 
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the ninth—without cause. They said, 
I’m tould, in Cork, I was quarrelsome ; 
they lied; I’m not quarrelsome; I 
only want pace, and quiet, and jus- 
tice ; I hate a quarrelsome man ; I 
tell you, Puddock, if I only knew 
where Id find a quarrelsome man, be 
the powers I'd go fifty miles out of 
my way to pull him be the nose. 
They lied, Puddock, my dear boy, 
an’ Id give twenty pounds this 
minute I had them on this flure, to 
tell them how damnably they lied !” 

“No doubt, thir,’ says Puddock, 
“but if you pleathe I really mutht 
have a dithtinct anthwer to my”——- 

“ Get out of that, sorr,” thundered 
O’Flaherty, with an awful stamp on 
the floor, as the “coquin maudit,” 
O’Flaherty’s only bit of French, such 
as it was, in obedience to that form 
of invocation appeared nervously 
at the threshold, “or Ill fling the 
contints of the r-r-00-00-0om at your 
head, (exit monsieur, again). Be gan- 
nies! if I thought it was he that 
done it, I'd jitk his old bones through 
the top of the window. Will 
call him back and give him his de- 
sarts, will I, Puddock ? Oh, ho-hone! 
my darlin’ Puddock, every thing turns 
agin me; what'll I do, Puddock, 
jewel, or what’s to become o’ me ?” 
and he shed some more tears, and 
drank off the greater part of the 
beverage which he had prepared for 
Puddock. 

“T believe, thir, that thith ith the 
thikth time I’ve ventured to athk 
a dithtinct thtatement from your 
lipth, of the cauthe of your ditha- 
greement with Mr. Nutter, which I 
plainly tell you, thir, I don’t at pre- 
thent underthtand,” said Puddock, 
loftily and firmly enough. 

“To be sure, my darlin’ Puddock,” 
replied O'Flaherty, “it was that 
cursed little French whipper snap- 
per, with his monkeyfied inther- 
ruptions ; be the pagvers, Puddock, 
if you knew half the mischief that 
same little baste has got me into, you 
would not wondher if I murthered 
him. It was he was the cause of my 
jewel with my cousin Art Considine, 
and I wanting to be the very pink of 
piliteness to him. I wrote him a 
note when he came to Athlone, afther 
two years in France, and jist out 0’ 
compliment to him, I unluckily put 
in a word of French ; come an’ dine, 
says I, and we'll have a dish of chat. 
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I knew u-n p-l-a-t (spelling it), was a 
dish, an’ says I to Jerome, that pig- 
gimy (so he pronounced it), you seen 
here at the door, that’s his damnable 
name, what’schatinFrench—c-h-a-t— 
spelling it to him ; ‘sha, says he; sha? 
says I, spell it, if you plase, says I ; 
‘c-h-a-t,’ says he, the stupid ould viper. 
Well, I took the trouble to write it 
out, ‘un plat de chat ; is that right, 
says I, showing it to him. It is, ry! 
lord, says he, looking at me as if 
had two heads. I never knew the 
manin’ of it for more than a month 
afther I shot poor Art through the 
two calves. An’ he that fought two 
jewels before, all about cats, one of 
them with a Scotch gentleman that 
he gave the lie to, for saying that 
French cooks had a way of stewing 
cats you could not tell them from 
hares; and the other immediately 
afther, with Lieutenant Rugge of the 
Royal Navy, that got one stewed for 
fun, and afther my cousin Art dined 
of it, like a man, showed him the tail 
and the claws. It’s well he did not 
die of it, and no wondher he resented 
my invitation, though upon my hon- 
our, as a soldier and a gentleman, 
may I be stewed alive myself in a 
ot, Puddock, my dear, if I had the 
aste notion of offering him the small- 
est affront !” 

“T begin to dethpair, thir,” ex- 
claimed Puddock, “ of retheiving the 
information without which ’tith vain 
for me to attempt being utheful to 

ou; onthe more may I entreat to 
now what ith the affront of which 
you complain.” 

“You don’t know ; raly and truly 
now, you don’t know ?’ said O’Fla- 
Seews fixing a solemn tipsy leer on 

im. 
‘ “T tell you no, thir,” rejoined Pud- 
ock. 

“And do you mean to tell me you 
did not hear that vulgar dog Nut- 
ter’s unmanly jokes ?” 

“Jokes!” repeated Puddock, in 
large perplexity, “why Ive been 
here in this town for more than five 
years, and I never heard in all that 
time that Nutter once made a joke— 
and upon my life, I don’t think he 
could make a joke if he tried—I don’t, 
indeed, Lieutenant O’Flaherty, upon 
my honour !” 

“ And rat it, sir, how can I help 
it ?” cried O'Flaherty, relapsing into 
pathos. 
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“Help what?’ demanded Pud- 
dock. 

O’Flaherty took him by the hand, 
and gazing in his face with a maud- 
lin, lacklustre tenderness, said :— 

*“* Absalom was caught by the hair 
of his head—he was, Puddock—long 
hair or short hair, or (a hiccough) no 
hair at all, isn’t it nature’s doing, I 
ask you, my darlin’ Puddock, isn’t 
it?” He was shedding tears again very 
fast. “ There was Cicero and Julius 
Cesar, wor both as bald as that,” 
and he thrust a shining sugar basin, 
bottom upward, into Puddock’s face. 
“Tm not bald ; I tell you ’'m not— 
no, my darlin’ Puddock, ’m not— 

or Hyacinth O’Flaherty is not 

ald,” shaking Puddock by both 
hands. 

“ That’s very plain, sir, but I don’t 
see your drift,” he replied. 

“T want to tell you, Puddock, 
dear, if you'll only have a minute’s 
patience. This door can’t fasten, 
divil bother it ; come into the next 
room ;” and toppling a little in his 
walk, he led him solemnly into his 
bed-room—the door of which he 
locked—somewhat to Puddock’s dis- 
quietude, who began to think him 
insane. Here having informed Pud- 
dock that Nutter was driving at the 
one point the whole evening, as any 
one that knew the secret would have 
seen ; and having solemnly imposed 
the seal of secresy upon his second, 
and essayed a wild and broken dis- 
course upon the difference between 
total baldness and partial loss of hair, 
he disclosed to him the grand mystery 
of his existence, by lifting from the 
summit of his head a circular piece of 
wig,which in those days they called, I 
believe, a “topping,” leaving a bare 
shining disk exposed, about the size 
of a large pat of butter. 

“Upon my life, thir, it’th a very 
fine piethe of work,” says Puddock, 
who viewed the wiglet with the eye of 
a stage-property man, and held it by 
atop lock near the candle. “The ver 
finetht piethe of work of the kind 
ever thaw. ’Tith thertainly French. 
Oh, yeth—we can’t do thuch thingth 
here. By Jove, thir, what a wig that 
man would make for Cato!” 

“An’ he must be a mane crature— 
I say, a mane crature,” pursued 
O’ Flaherty, “for there was not a soul 
in the town but Jerome, the—the 
threacherous ape, that knew it. Its 
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he that dhresses my head every morn- 
ing behind the bed-curtain there, with 
the bed-room door locked. 

Nutter could never have found it 
out—who was to tell him, unless that 
ojus French damon, that’s never done 
talkin’ about it;” and O’Flaherty 
strode heavily up and down the room 
with his Seeks in his breeches pockets, 
muttering savage invectives, aes 
his head from side to side, and whisk- 
ing round at the turns in a way to 
show how strongly he was wrought 
upon. 

“Come in, sorr!” thundered O’Fla- 
herty, unlocking the door, in reply to 
a knock, and expecting to see his 
“ojus French damon.” But it was a 
tall, fattish stranger, rather flashily 
dressed, but a little soiled, with a 
black wig, and a rollicking red face, 
showing a good deal of chin and jaw. 

O’Flaherty made his grandest bow, 
quite forgetting the exposure at the 
top of his head ; and Puddock stood, 
rather shocked, with the candle in one 
_— and O’Fiaherty’s scalp in the 
other. 


“You come, sir, I presume, from 


Mr. Nutter,” said O’Flaherty, with 


lofty courtesy. “This,sir,is my friend, 
Lieutenant Puddock,ofthe Royal Irish 
Artillery, who does me the honour to 
support me with his advice and” —— 
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As he moved his hand towards 
Puddock he saw his scalp danglin 
between that gentleman’s finger oul 
thumb, and became suddenly mute. 
He clapped his hand upon his bare 
skull, and made an agitated pluck at 
that article, but missed, and disap- 
nes with an imprecation in Irish, 

hind the bed curtains. 

“If you will be so obliging, sir, as 
to precede me into that room,” lisped 
Puddock, with grave dignity, and wav- 
ing O’Flaherty’s scalp slightly toward 
the door—for Puddock never stooped 
to hide any thing, and being a gentle- 
man, pure andsimple, wasnotashamed 
or afraid to avow his deeds, words, 
and situations; “I shall do myself 
the honour to follow.” 

“Gi me that,” was heard in a ve- 
hement whisper from behind the cur- 
tains. Puddock understood it, and 
restored the treasure. 

The secret conference in the draw- 
ing-room was not tedious, nor indeed 
very secret, for any one acquainted 
withthe diplomaticslangin whichsuch 
affairs were conducted might have 
learned in the lobby, or indeed in the 
hall, so mighty was the voice of the 
stranger, that there was no chance of 
any settlement without a meeting, 
which was fixed to take place at twelve 
o’clock next day on the Fifteen Acres. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SOME TALK ABOUT THE HAUNTED HOUSE—BEING, AS I SUPPOSE, ONLY OLD WOMEN'S TALES. 


OLp Sally always attended her young 
mistress while she prepared for bed— 
not that Lilias required help, for she 
had the spirit of neatness and a joy- 
ous, gentle alacrity, and only troubled 
the good old creature enough to pre- 
vent her thinking herself grown old 
and useless. 

Sally, in her quiet way, was garrul- 
ous, and she had all sorts of old-world 
tales of wonder and adventure, to 
which Lilias often went pleasantly to 
sleep; for there was no danger while 
old Sally sat knitting there by the 
fire, and the sound of the rector’s 
mounting upon his chairs, as was his 
wont, and taking down and putting 
up his books in the study beneath, 
though muffied and faint, gave evi- 
dence that that good and loving influ- 
ence was awake and busy. 

Old Sally was telling her youn 
mistress, who sometimes listene 


with a smile, and sometimes lost a 
good five minutes together of her 
gentle prattle, how the young gentle- 
man, Mr. Mervyn, had taken that 
awful old haunted habitation, the 
Tiled House “beyantat Ballyfermot,” 
and was going to stay there, and won- 
dered no one had told him of the mys- 
terious dangers of that desolate man- 
sion. 

It stood by a lonely bend of the 
narrow road. Liilias had often looked 
up the short, straight, grass-grown 
avenue with an awful curiosity at 
the old house which she had learned 
in childhood to fear as the abode 
of shadowy tenants and unearthly 
dangers. 

“There are people, Sally, now-a- 
days, who call themselves freethink- 
ers, and don’t believe in any thing— 
even in ghosts,” said Lilias. 

“A then the place he’s stopping in 
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now, Miss Lilly, ’ill soon cure him of 
freethinking, if the half they say 
about it’s true,” answered Sally. 

“But I don’t say, mind, he’s a free- 
thinker, for I don’t know any thing 
of Mr. Mervyn; but if he be not, he 
must be very brave, or very good, in- 
deed. Iknow, Sally, I should be hor- 
ribly afraid, indeed, to sleep in it 
myself,” answered Lilias, with a cosey 
little shudder, as the aérial image of 
the old house for a moment stood be- 
fore her, with its peculiar malign, 
scared, and skulking aspect, as if it 
had drawn back in shame and guilt 
among the melancholy old elms and 
tall hemlock and nettles. 

“And now, Sally, ’'m safe in bed. 
Stir the fire, my old darling.” For 
although it was the first week in May, 
the night was frosty. “And tell me 
all about the Tiled House again, and 
frighten me out of my wits.’ 

o good old Sally, whose faith in 
such matters was a religion, went off 
over the well-known ground inagentle 
little amble — sometimes subsiding 
into a walk as she approached some 
special horror, and pulling up alto- 

ether—that is to say, suspending her 
nitting, and looking with a mysteri- 
ous nod at her young mistress in the 
four-poster, or lowering her voice to a 
sort of whisper when the crisis came. 

So she told her how when the 
neighbours hired the orchard that 
ran up to the windows at the back 
of the house, the dogs they kept 
then used to howl so wildly and 
wolfishly all night among the trees, 
and prowl under the walls of the 
house so dejectedly, that they were 
fain to open the oes and let them 
in at last; and, indeed, small need 
there was there for dogs ; for no one, 
young or old, dared go near the 
orchard after night-fall No, the 
golden pippins that peeped so splen- 
did through the leaves in the west- 
ern rays of evening, and made the 
mouths of the Ballyfermot school- 
boys water, glowed undisturbed in 
the morning sunbeams, and secure in 
the mysterious tutelage of the night, 
smiled coyly on their predatory long- 
ings. And this was no fanciful re- 
serve and avoidance. Mick Daly, 
when he had-the orchard, used to 
sleep in the loft over the kitchen; 
and he swore that within five or six 
weeks, while he lodged there, he twice 
saw the same thing, and that was a 
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lady in a hood and a loose dress, her 
head drooping, and her finger on her 
lip, walking in silence among the 
crooked stems, with a little child by 
the hand, who ran smiling and skip- 
ping beside her. And the Widow 
Cresswell once met them at night-fall 
on the path through the orchard to 
the back-door, and she did not know 
what it was until she saw the men 
looking at one another as she told it. 

“Tt’s often she told it to me,” said 
old Sally; “and how she came on 
them all of a sudden at the turn of 
the path, just by the thick clump of 
alder trees; and how she stopped, 
thinking it was some lady that had a 
right to be there; and how they went 
by as swift as the shadow of a cloud, 
though she only seemed to be walk- 
ing slow enough, and the little child 
pulling by her arm, this way and that 
way, and took no notice of her, nor 
even raised her head, though she 
stopped and curtsied. And old Clin- 
ton, don’t you remember old Clinton, 
Miss Lilly ?” 

“T think I do, the old man who 
limped, and wore the odd black wig?” 

“Yes, indeed, acushla, so he did. 
See how well she remembers? That 
was by a kick of one of the earl’s 
horses—he was groom then,” resumed 
Sally. “He used to be troubled with 
hearing the very sounds his master 
used to make to bring him and old 
Oliver to the door, when he came back 
late. It was only on very dark nights 
when there was no moon. They 
used to hear, all on a sudden, the 
whimpering and scraping of dogs at 
the hall-door, and the sound of the 
whistle, and the light stroke across 
the window with the lash of the 
whip, just like as if the earl himself 
—may his poor soul find rest—was 
there. First the wind ’id stop, like 
you'd be holding your breath, then 
came these sounds they knew so well, 
and when they made no sign of stir- 
ring or opening the door, the wind ’id 
begin again with such a hoo-hoo-o-o- 
high, you'd think it was laughing, 
and crying, and hooting, all at once.” 

Here old Sally resumed her knit- 
ting, suspended for a moment, as 
if she were listening to the wind 
outside the haunted precincts of the 
Tiled House, and she took up her 
parable again. 

“The very night he met his death in 
London, old Oliver, the butler, was 
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listening to Clinton—for Clinton was 
a scholar—reading the letter that 
came to him through the post that 
day, telling him to get things ready 
for his troubles were nearly over, and 
he expected to be with them again in 
a few days, and maybe almost as soon 
as the letter; and sure enough, while 
he was reading, there came a fright- 
ful rattle to the window, like some 
one all in a tremble, trying to shake 
it open, and the earl’s voice, as they 
both conceited, cries from outside, 
‘let me in, let me in, let me in!’ 
‘It’s him,’ says the butler. ‘’Tis 
so, bedad,’ says Clinton, and they 
both looked at the windy, and at 
one another—and then back again 
—overjoyed and frightened all at 
onst. Old Oliver was bad with the 
theumatiz in his knee, and went 
lame like. So away goes Clinton to 
the hall-door, and he calls, who’s 
there? and no answer. Maybe, says 
Clinton, to himself, ’tis what he’s rid 
round to the back-door; so to the 
back-door with him, and there he 
shouts again—and no answer, and 
not a sound outside—and he began 
to feel quare, and to the hall-door 
with him back again. ‘ Who’s there? 
do you hear, who’s there ? he shouts, 
a receiving no answer still. ‘Tl 
open the door at any rate,’ says he, 
‘maybe it’s what he’s made his escape,’ 
for they knew all about his troubles, 
and wants to get in without noise, 
so praying all the time—for his mind 
misgave him, it might not be all right 
—he shifts the bars and unlocks the 
door; but neither man, woman, nor 
child, nor horse, nor any living shape, 
was standing there, only something 
or another slipt into the house close 
by his leg; it might be a dog, or 
something that way, he could not 
tell, for he only seen it for a mo- 
ment with the corner of his eye, and 
it went in just like as if it belonged 
to the place. He could not see which 
way it went, up or down, but the 
house was never a happy one, or a 
quiet house after; and Clinton bangs 
the hall-door, and he took a sort of 
a turn and a oe and back 
with him to Oliver, the butler, look- 
ing as white as the blank leaf of his 
master’s letter that was fluttering be- 
tween his finger and thumb. ‘What 
is it? what is it? says the butler, 
catching his crutch like a waypon, 
fastening his eyes on Clinton’s white 
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face, and growing almost as pale him- 
self. ‘The master’s dead,’ says Clin- 
ton—and so he was, signs on it. 

“ After the turn she got by what 
she seen in the orchard, when she 
came to know the truth of what it 
was, Jinny Cresswell, you may be sure, 
did not stay there any longer than 
she could help ; and she began to take 
notice of things she did not mind be- 
fore—such as when she went into the 
big bed-room over the hall that the 
lord used to sleep in, whenever she 
went in at one door the other door 
used to be pulled to very quick, as if 
some one avoiding her was getting 
out in haste; but the thing that 
frightened her most was just this— 
that sometimes she used to find a 
long, straight mark from the head to 
the foot of her. bed, as if twas made 
by something heavy lying there, and 
the place where it was used to feel 
warm, as if—whoever it was—they 
only left it as she came into the 
room. 

“But the worst of all was poor 
Kitty Halpin, the young woman that 
died of what she seen. Her mother 
said it was how she was kept awake 
all the night with the walking about 
of some one in the next room, tumb- 
ling about boxes and pulling open 
drawers and talking and sighing to 
himself, and she, poor thing, wishing 
to go to sleep and wondering who it 
could be, when in he comes, a fine 
man, in a sort of loose silk morning- 
dress an’ no wig, but a velvet cap on, 
and to the windy with him quiet and 
aisy, and she makes a turn in the bed 
to let him know there was some one 
there, thinking he’d go away, but in- 
stead of that, over he comes to the 
side of the bed, looking very bad, 
and says something to her—but his 
speech was thick and queer, like a 
dummy’s that id be trying to spake— 
and she grew very frightened, and 
says she, ‘I ask your honour’s pardon 
sir, but I can’t hear you ri ft, and 
with that he stretches up his neck 
high out of his cravat, turning his face 
up towards the ceiling, and— 
between us and harm !—his throat 
was cut across like another mouth, 
wide open, laughing at her ; she seen 
no more, but dropped in a dead faint 
in the bed, and os to her mother 
with her in the morning, and she 
never swallied bit or sup more, only 
she just sat by the fire holding her 
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mother’s hand, crying and trembling. 
and peepin’ over her shoulder, and 
starting with every sound, till she 
took the fever and died, poor thing, 
not five weeks after.’”-—— 

And so on, and on, and on flowed 


the stream of old Sally’s narrative, 
while Lilias dropped into dreamless 
sleep, and then the story-teller stole 
away to her own tidy bed-room and 
innocent slumbers. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SOME ODD FACTS ABOUT THE TILED HOUSE—BEING AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE GHOST 
OF A HAND, 


I’m sure she believed every word she 
related, for old Sally was veracious. 
But all this was worth just so much 
as such talk commonly is—marvels, 
fabule, what our ancestors call win- 
ter’s tales—which gathered details 
from every narrator and dilated in 
the act of narration. Still it was not 
quite for nothing that the house was 
held to be haunted. Under all this 
smoke there smouldered just a little 
spark of truth—an authenticated 
mystery, for the solution of which 
some of my readers may possibly 
suggest a theory, though i confess I 
can't. 

Miss Rebecca Chattesworth, in a 
letter dated late in the autumn of 
1753, gives a minute and curious re- 
lation of occurrences in the Tiled 
House, which, it is plain, although 
at starting-she protests against all 
such fooleries, she has heard with a 
peculiar sort of interest, and relates 
it certainly with an awful sort of par- 
ticularity. 

I was for printing the entire letter, 
which is really very singular as well 
as characteristic. But my publisher 
meets me with his vefo ; and I believe 
he is right. The worthy old lady’s 
letter is, perhaps, too long; and I 
must rest content with a few hungry 
notes of its tenor. 

That year, and somewhere about 
the 24th October, there broke out a 
ae dispute between Mr. Alder- 
man Harper, of High-street, Dublin, 
and my Lord Castlemallard, who, in 
virtue of his cousinship to the young 
heir’s mother, had undertaken for him 
the management of the tiny estate 
on which the Tiled or Tyled House— 
for I find it spelt both ways—stood. 

This Alderman Harper had agreed 
for a lease of the house for his 
daughter, who was married to a 
gentleman named Prosser. He fur- 
nished it and put up hangings, and 
otherwise went to considerable ex- 
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pense. Mr. and Mrs. Prosser came 
there some time in June, and after 
having parted with a good many ser- 
vants in the interval, she made up 
her mind that she could not live in 
the house, and her father waited on 
Lord Castlemallard and told him 
plainly that he would not take out 
the lease because the house was sub- 
jected to annoyances which he could 
not explain. In plain terms, he said 
it was haunted, and that no servants 
would live there more than a few 
weeks, and that after what his son- 
in-law’s family had suffered there, 
not only should he be excused from 
taking’a lease of it, but that the 
house itself ought to be pulled down 
as a nuisance and the habitual haunt 
of something worse than human male- 
factors. 

Lord Castlemallard filed a bill in 
the Equity side of Exchequer to com- 
S Mr. Alderman Harper to perform 
nis contract, by taking out the lease. 
But the alderman drew an answer, 
supported by no less than seven long 
affidavits, copies of all which were 
furnished to his lordship, and with 
the desired effect; for rather than 
compel him to place them upon the 
file of the court, his lordship struck, 
and consented to release him. 

I am sorry the cause did not pro- 
ceed at least far enough to place upon 
the records of the court the very 
authentic and unaccountable story 
which Miss Rebecca relates. 

The annoyances described did not 
begin till the end of August, when, 
one evening, Mrs. Prosser, quite alone, 
was sitting in the twilight at the back 

arlour window, which was open, 
ooking out into the orchard, and 
plainly saw a hand stealthily placed 
upon the stone window-sill outside, 
as if by some one beneath the win- 
dow, at her right side, intending to 
climb up. There was nothing but 
the hand, which was rather short, 
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but handsomely formed, and white 
and plump, laid on the edge of the 
window-sill; and it was not a very 
young hand, but one aged, somewhere 
above forty, as she conjectured. It 
was only a few weeks before that the 
horrible robbery at Clondalkin had 
taken place, and the lady fancied 
that the hand was that of one of the 
miscreants who was now about to 
scale the windows of the Tiled House. 
She uttered a loud scream and an 
ejaculation of terror, and at the same 
moment the hand was quietly with- 
drawn. 

Search was made in the orchard, 
but no indications of any person’s 
having been under the window, be- 
neath which, ranged along the wall, 
stood a great column of flower-pots, 
which it seemed must have prevented 
~~ one’s coming within reach of it. 

he same night there came a hasty 
tapping, every now and then, at the 
window of the kitchen. The women 
grew frightened, and the servant-man, 
taking fire-arms with him, opened 
the back-door, but discovered nothing. 
As he shut it, however, he said “a 
thump came on it,” and a pressure as 
of somebody striving to force his way 
in, which frightened Aim ; and though 
the tapping went on upon the kitchen 
window-panes, he made no further 
explorations. 

About six o'clock on Saturday 
evening, the cook, “an honest, sober 
woman, now aged nigh sixty years,” 
being alone in the kitchen, saw, on 
looking up, it is supposed, the same 
fat but aristocratic-looking hand laid 
with its palm against the glass, near 
the side of the window, and this time 
moving slowly up and down, pressed 
all the while against the glass, as if 
feeling carefully for some inequality 
in its surface. She cried out, and 
said something like a prayer, on see- 
ing it. But it was not withdrawn for 
several seconds after. 

After this, for a great many nights, 
there came at first a low, and after- 
wards an angry rapping, as it seemed 
with a set of clenched knuckles, at 
the back-door. And the servant-man 
would not open it, but called to know 
who was there; and there came no 
answer, only a sound as if the palm 
of the hand was placed against it, 


and drawn slowly from side to side, 
with a sort of soft, groping motion. 
All this time, sitting in the back 
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parlour, which, for the time, they 
used as a drawing-room, Mr. and 
Mrs. Prosser were disturbed by rap- 
pings at the window, sometimes very 
ow and furtive, like a clandestine 
signal, and at others sudden and so 
loud as to threaten the breaking of 
the pane. 

This was all at the back of the 
house, which looked upon the orchard, 
as you know. But on a Tuesday 
night, at about half-past nine, there 
came precisely the same rapping at 
the hall-door, and went on, to the 
great annoyance of the master and 
terror of his wife, at intervals, for 
nearly two hours. 

After this, for several days and 
nights, they had no annoyance what- 
soever, and began to think that the 
nuisance had expended itself. But 
on the night of the 13th September, 
Jane Easterbrook, an English maid, 
having gone into the pantry for the 
small silver bowl in which her mis- 
tress’s posset was served, happening 
to look up at the little window of 
only four panes, observed through an 
augur-hole which was drilled through 
the window-frame, for the admission 
of a bolt to secure the shutter, a white 
pudgy finger—first the tip,and then the 
two first joints introduced, and turned 
about this way and that, crooked 
against the inside, as if in search of a 
fastening which its owner designed 
to push aside. When the maid got 
back into the kitchen, we are told 
“ she fell into ‘a swounde,’ and was 
all the next day very weak.” 

Mr. Prosser being, I’ve heard, a 
hard-headed and conceited sort of 
fellow, scouted the ghost, and sneered 
at the fears of his family. He was 
privately of opinion that the whole 
affair was a practical joke or a fraud, 
and waited an opportunity of catch- 
ing the rogue flagrante delicto. He 
did not long keep this theory to him- 
self, but let it out by degrees with no 
stint of oaths and threats, believing 
that some domestic traitor held the 
thread of the conspiracy. 

Indeed it was time something were 
done; for not only his servants, but 
good Mrs. Prosser herself, had grown 
to look unhappy and anxious, and 
kept at home from the hour of sun- 
set, and would not venture about 
the house after night-fall, except in 
couples. 

e knocking had ceased for about 
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a week; and one night, Mrs. Prosser 
being in the nursery, her husband, 
who was in the parlour, heard it be- 
gin very softly at the hall-door. The 
air was quite still, which favoured 
his hearing distinctly. This was the 
first time there had been any disturb- 
ance at that side of the house, and 
the character of the summons also 
was changed. 

Mr. Prosser, leaving the parlour 
door open, it seems, went quietly into 
the hall. The sound was that of 
beating on the outside of the stout 
door, softly and regularly, “ with the 
flat of the hand.” He was going to 
open it suddenly, but changed his 
mind; and went back very quietly, 
and on to the head of the kitchen 
stair, where was “a strong closet” 
over the pantry, in which he kept his 
“ firearms, swords, and canes.” 

Here he called his man-servant, 
whom he believed to be honest ; and 
with a pair of loaded pistols in his 
own coat-pockets, and giving another 
pair to him, he went as lightly as he 
could, followed by the man, and with 
a stout walking-cane in his hand, for- 
ward to the door. 

Every thing went as Mr. Prosser 
wished. The besieger of his house, 
so far from taking fright at their ap- 
proach, grew more impatient; and 
the sort of patting which had roused 
his attention at first, assumed the 
rythm and emphasis of a series of 
double-knocks. 

Mr. Prosser, angry, opened the 
door with his right arm across, cane 
in hand. Looking, he saw nothing; 
but his arm was jerked up oddly, as 
it might be with the hollow of a 
hand, and something passed under it, 
with a kind of gentle squeeze. The 
servant neither saw nor felt any thing, 
and did not know why his master 
looked back so hastily, and shut the 
door with so sudden a slam. 

From that time, Mr. Prosser dis- 
continued his angry talk and swear- 
ing about it, and seemed nearly as 
averse from the subject as the rest of 
his family. He grew, in fact, very 
uncomfortable, feeling an inward per- 
suasion that when, in answer to the 
summons, he had opened the hall- 
door, he had actually given admission 
to the besieger. 

He said nothing to Mrs. Prosser, 
but went up earlier to his bedroom, 


where “he read a while in his Bible, 
and said his prayers:’ I hope the 
particular relation of this circum- 
stance does not indicate its singu- 
larity. He lay awake a good while, 
it appears ; and as he supposed, about 
a quarter past twelve, he heard the 
soft palm of a hand patting on the 
outside of the bedroom door, and then 
brushed slowly along it. 

Up bounced Mr. Prosser, very 
much frightened, and locked the 
door, crying, “Who’s there?’ but 
receiving no answer but the same 
brushing sound of a soft hand drawn 
over the panels, which he knew 
only too well. 

In the morning the housemaid was 
terrified by the impression of a hand 
in the dust of the “little parlour” 
table, where they had been unpack- 
ing delft and other things the day 
before. The print of the naked foot 
in the sea-sand did not frighten 
Robinson Crusoe half so much. They 
were by this time all nervous, and 
some of them half crazed, about the 
hand. 

Mr. Prosser went to examine the 
mark, and made light of it, but, as he 
swore afterwards, rather to quiet his 
servants than from any comfortable 
feeling about it in his own mind ; 
however, he had them all, one by 
one, into the room, and made each 
place his or her hand, palm down- 
ward, on the same table, thus taking 
a similar impression from every per- 
son in the house, including himself 
and his wife; and his “ affidavit’’ de- 
posed that the formation of the hand 
so impressed differed altogether from 
those of the living inhabitants of the 
house, and corresponded exactly with 
that of the hand seen by Mrs. Prosser 
and by the cook. 

Whoever or whatever the owner of 
that hand might be, they all felt this 
subtle demonstration to mean that it 
was declared he was no longer out of 
doors, but had established himself in 
the house. 

And now Mrs. Prosser began to be 
troubled with strange and horrible 
dreams, some of which, as set out in 
detail, in Aunt Rebecca’s long letter, 
are really very appalling nightmares. 
But one night, as Mr. Prosser closed 
his bedchamber door, he was struck 
somewhat by the utter silence of the 
room, there being no sound of breath- 
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ing, which seemed unaccountable to 
him, as he knew his wife was in bed, 
and his ears were particularly sharp. 

There was a candle burning on a 
small table at the foot of the bed, be- 
sides the one he held in one hand, a 
heavy leger connected with his father- 
in-law’s business being under his 
arm. He drew the curtain at the side 
of the bed, and saw Mrs. Prosser 
lying, as for a few seconds he mortally 
feared, dead, her face being motion- 
less, white, and covered with a cold 
dew ; and on the pillow, close beside 
hér head, and just within the cur- 
tains, was the same white, fattish 
hand, the wrist resting on the pillow, 
and the fingers extended towards her 
temple with a slow, wavy motion. 

Mr. Prosser, with a horrified jerk, 
pitched the leger right at the cur- 
tains behind which the owner of the 
hand might be supposed to stand. 
The hand was instantaneously and 
smoothly snatched away, the curtains 
made a great wave, and Mr. Prosser 
got round the bed in time to sce 
the closet-door, which was at the 
other side, drawn close by the same 
white, puffy hand, as he believed. 

He drew the door open with a 
fling, and stared in; but the closet 
was empty, except for the clothes 
hanging from the pegs on the wall, 
and the dressing-table and looking- 

lass facing the windows. He shut 
it sharply, and locked it, and felt for 
a minute, he says, “as if he were like 
to lose his wits ;” then, ringing at the 
bell, he brought the servants, and 
with much ado they recovered Mrs. 
Prosser from a sort of “trance,” in 
which, he says, from her looks, she 
seemed to have suffered “the pains 
of death ;’ and Aunt Rebecca adds, 
“from what she told me of her visions, 
with her own lips, he might have 
added ‘and of hell also.’ ” 

But the occurrence which seems to 
have determined the crisis was the 
strange sickness of their eldest child, 
a little girl aged between two and 
three years. It lay awake, seemingly 
in paroxysms of terror, and the doc- 
tors who were called in set down the 
symptoms to incipient water on the 
brain. Mrs. Prosser used to sit up 
with the nurse, by the nursery fire, 
much troubled in mind about the 
condition of her child. 

Its bed was placed sideways along 
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the wall, with its head against the 
door of a press or cupboard, which, 
however, did not shut quite close. 
There was a little valance, about a 
foot deep, round the top of the child’s 
bed, and this descended within some 
ten or twelve inches of the pillow on 
which it lay. 

They observed that the little crea- 
ture was quieter whenever they took 
it up and held it ontheir laps. They 
had just replaced it, as it seemed to 
have grown quite sleepy and tranquil, 
but it was not five minutes in its bed 
when it began to scream in one of its 
frenzies of terror ; at the same mo- 
ment the nurse for the first time de- 
tected, and Mrs. Prosser equally 
plainly saw, following the direction 
of her eyes, the real cause of the 
child’s sufferings. 

Protruding through the aperture of 
the press, and shrouded in the shade 
of the valance, they plainly saw the 
white fat hand, palm downwards, 
presented towards the head of the 
child. The mother uttered a scream, 
and snatched the child from its little 
bed, and she and the nurse ran down 
to the lady’s sleeping-room, where 
Mr. Prosser was in bed, shutting the 
door as they entered ; and they had 
hardly done so, when a gentle tap 
came to it from the outside. 

There is a great deal more, but this 
will suffice. The singularity of the 
narrative seems to me to be this, that 
it describes the ghost of a hand, and 
no more. The person to whom that 
hand belonged never once appeared; 
nor was it a hand separated from a 
body, but only a hand so manifested 
and introduced, that its owner was 
always, by some crafty accident, hid- 
den from view. 

In the year 1819, at a college 
breakfast, I met a Mr. Prosser—a 
thin, grave, but rather chatty old 
gentleman, with very white hair, 
drawn back into a pigtail—and he 
told us all, with a concise particula- 
rity, a story of his cousin, James 
Prosser, who, when an infant, had 
slept for some time in what his 
mother said was a haunted nursery in 
an old house near Chapelizod, and who, 
whenever he was ill, over-fatigued, or 
in anywise feverish, suffered all 
through his life, as he had done from 
a time he could scarce remember, 
from a vision of a certain gentleman, 
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fat and pale, every curl of whose 
wig, every button and fold of whose 
laced clothes, and every feature and 
line of whose sensual, benignant, and 
unwholesome face, was as minutely 
engraven upon his memory as the dress 
and lineaments of his father’s por- 
trait, which hung before him every 
day at breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

Mr. Prosser mentioned this as an 
instance of a curiously monotonous, 
individualized, and persistent night- 
mare, and hinted the extreme horror 
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and anxiety with which his cousin, of 
whom he spoke in the past tense as 
“poor Jemmie,” was at any time in- 
duced to mention it. 

I hope the reader will pardon me 
for loitering so long in the Tiled 
House, but this sort of lore has al- 
ways had a charm for me ; and peo- 
ple, you know, especially old people, 
will talk of what most interests them- 
selves, too often forgetting that others 
wey have had more than enough 
of it, 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH THE RECTOR VISITS THE TILED HOUSE, AND DOCTOR TOOLE LOOKS AFTER THE BRASS CASTLE, 


Next morning, Toole, sauntering 
along the low road toward the mills, 
as usual bawling at his dogs, who 
scampered and nuzzled hither and 
thither, round and about him, saw 
two hackney coaches and a “noddy” 
arrive at “the Brass Castle,” a tall, 
old house by the river, with a little 
bit of a flower-garden, half-a-dozen 
poplars, and a few old privet hedges 
about it ; and being aware that it had 
been taken the day before for Mr. 
Dangerfield, for three months, he 
slackened his pace, in the hope of 
seeing that personage, of whom he 
had heard great things, take seisin of 
his tabernacle. -He was disappointed, 
however ; the great man had not ar- 
rived, only a sour-faced, fussy old 
lady, his housekeeper, and a servant- 
wench, and a great lot of boxes and 
trunks ; and so leaving the coachmen 
grumbling and swearing at the lady, 
who, bitter, shrill, and voluble, was 
manifestly well able to fight her own 
battles, he strolled back to the tavern, 
where a new evidence of the impend- 
ing arrival met his view in an English 
groom with three horses, which the 
hostler and he were leading into the 
inn yard. 

There were others, too, agreeably 
fidgeted about this joo, The 
fair Miss Magnolia, for instance, and 
her enterprising parent, the agreeable 
Mrs. Macnamara: who both, as they 

aped and peeped from the windows, 

ouncing up from the breakfast-table 
every minute, to the silent distress 
of quiet little Major O'Neill, painted 
all sorts of handsome portraits, and 
agreeable landscapes, and cloud-cap- 
ped towers, each for her private con- 


templation, on the spreading canvas 
of her hopes. 

Dr. Walsingham rode down to the 
“Tiled House,” where workmen were 
already preparing to make things a 
little more comfortable. The tower- 
ing hall-door stood half open; and 
down the broad stairs—his tall, slim 
figure, showing black against the light 
of the discoloured lo by-window— 
his raven hair reaching to his should- 
ers—Mervyn, the pale, large-eyed 
genius of that haunted place, came to 
meet him, and led him into the cedar 
parlour, the stained and dusty win- 
dows of which opened upon that 
moss-grown orchard, among whose 
great trunks and arches those strange 
shapes were said sometimes to have 
walked at night, like penitents and 
mourners through cathedral pillars. 

It was a reception as stately, but 
as sombre and as beggarly withal as 
that of the Master of Ravenswood, 
for there were but two chairs in the 
cedar-parlour—one with but three 
legs, the other without a bottom ; so 
they were fain to stand. But Mervyn 
could smile without bitterness, and 
his desolation had not the sting of 
actual poverty, as he begged the 
rector to excuse his dreary welcome, 
and hoped that he would find things 
better the next time. 

Their little colloquy got on very 
pleasantly, for Mervyn liked the 
rector, and felt a confidence in him 
which was comfortable and almost 
exhilarating. The Doctor had a 
cheery, kindly, robust voice, and a 
good, honest emphasis in his talk; a 
guileless blue eye; a face furrowed, 
thoughtful, and benevolent; well 
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formed too. He must have been a 
handsome curate in his day. Not 
uncourtly, but honest ; the politeness 
of a gentle and tender heart ; very 
courteous and popular among ladies, 
although he sometimes forgot that 
they knew no Latin. 

So Mervyn drew nigh to him in 
spirit, and liked him, and talked to 
him rather more freely [though even 
that was enigmatically enough] than 
he had done to anybody else for a long 
time. It would seem that the young 
man had formed no very distinct plan 
of life. He appeared to have some 
fhought of volunteering to serve in 
America, and some of entering into 
a foreign service ; but his plans were, 
I suppose, in nubibus. All that was 
plain was that he was restless and 
eager for some change—any. 

It was not a very long visit, you 
may suppose; and just as Dr. Wal- 
singham rode out of the avenue, Lord 
Castlemallard was riding leisurely by 
towards Chapelizod, followed by his 
groom. 

His lordship, though he had a 
drowsy way with him, was esteemed 
rather an active man of business, be- 
ing really, I’m afraid, only what is 
termed a fidget ; and the fact is, his 
business would have been better done 
if he had looked after it himself a good 
deal less. 

He was just going down to the 
town to see whether Dangerfield had 
arrived, and slackened his pace to 
allow the Doctor to join him, for he 
could ride with him more comfortably 
than with parsons generally, the Doc- 
tor being well descended, and having 
married, besides, into a good family. 
He stared, as he passed, at the old 
house listlessly and peevishly. He 
had heard of area s doings there, 
and did not like them. 

“Yes, sir, he’s a very pretty young 
man, and very well dressed,” said his 
lordship, with manifest dissatisfac- 
tion; “ but I don’t like meeting him, 
you ‘know. Tis not his fault; but 
one can’t help thinking of—of things ; ; 
and I'd be glad his friends would 
advise him not to dress in velvets, 
you know—particularly black vel- 
vets—you can understand. I could 
not help thinking, at the time, of a 
pall, aaaakee. Pm not—no—not 
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pleasant near him. No—I—I can’t— 
his face is so pale—you don’t often 
see so pale a face—no—it looks 
like a reflection from one that’s 
still paler—you understand —and 
in short, even in his perfumes there's 
a taint of —of—you know—a taint of 
blood, sir.’ Then there wasa pause, 

during which he kept slapping his 
boot peevishly with his little riding- 
whip. “One can’t, of course, but be 
kind,” he recommenced, “T can’t do 
much—I can’t make him acceptable, 
you know—but I pity him, Dr. Wal- 
singham, and I’ve tried to be kind to 
him, you know that ; for ten years I 
had all the trouble, sir, of a guardian 
without the authority of one. Yes, 
of course we’re kind ; but body o’ me! 
sir, he’d be better any where else than 
here, and without occupation, you 
know, quite idle, and so conspicuous. 
I promise you there are more than I 
who think it. And he has com- 
menced fitting up that vile old house 
—that vile house, sir. It is ready to 
tumble down—upon my life they say 
so; Nutter says so, and Sturk—Dr. 
Sturk, of the Artillery here—an un- 
common sensible man, you know, says 
so too. ’Tis a vile house, and ready 
to tumble down, and you know the 
trouble I was put to by that corpora- 
tion fellow—a—what’s his name— 
about it ; and he can’t let it—people’s 
servants won’t stay in it, you know, 
the people tell such stories about it, 
I’m told ; and what business has he 
here, you know? It is all very fine 
for a week or so, but they'll find him 
out, they will, sir. He may call him- 
self Mervyn, or Fitzgerald, or Thomp- 
son, sir, or any other name, but it 
won't do, sir. No, Dr. Walsingham, 
it won’tdo. ‘The people down in this 
little village here, sir, are plaguy 
sharp—they’re cunning; upon my 
life I believe they are too hard for 
Nutter.” 

In fact, Sturk had been urging on 
his lordship the purchase of this little 
property, which, for many reasons, 
ought to be hada bargain and ad- 
joined Lord Castlemallard’s, and had 
talked him into viewing it quite as an 
object. No wonder, then, he should 
look on Mervyn’s restorations and re- 
sidence in the light of an imperti- 
nence and an intrusion. 
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A TRIPLET OF HISTORICAL WRITERS. 


Ir much talking about the true aims 
and fittest methods of historic writ- 
ing could have insured us a like 
abundance of resulting deeds, we of 
this age should be able to boast of his- 
torians far wiser and more instructive 
than those of any former time. Phi- 
losophies of history, historic summa- 
ries, lectures and discourses on all 
kinds of topics connected with the 
life of other days, have abounded of 
late years as plentifully as flies in 
autumn. Histories in these days 
must be written with a purpose, 
printed in largest letters on every 
page. Each writer has some special 
theory into which all his facts are 
dovetailed with more or less violence 
to their simpler meanings. To each 
one, judged at least by his own work, 
Providence seems to have whispered 
the saving charm hitherto missed by 
his less fortunate brethren. Each 
fancies he has gained the clue to 
some maze whose windings have 
never been thoroughly searched be- 
fore. Past events are made to glorify 
this or that principle. of party poli- 
tics, to illustrate some fashionable 
theory of social progress, to prop up 
the last wild conjecture broached by 
some daring dabbler in metaphysical 
or scientific lore. Between the oppo- 
site systems of Messrs. Froude and 
Buckle, the jarring philosophies of 
Carlyle and Guizot, the diverse poli- 
tics of Alison and Macaulay, and the 
fine-spun vagaries of Bunsen, Grote, 
Thierry, the modern student has a 
fine choice of the newest-fangled keys 
to help him in unlocking the secret 
cabinets of the most unfamiliar past. 
Amidst attractions of so many differ- 
ent kinds, each offering its own spe- 
cial claim to his notice, who but him- 
self can be to blame, if he should 
sometimes feel rather too like the 
fabled donkey between two equal- 
sized bundles of hay. 

Many men have many minds ; and 
the more opinions you hear on any 
subject the more means you are like 
to have for getting at the whole truth 
of it. But the search thereafter be- 
comes any thing but a joke, when the 
opinions are mostly given from any 
other motive than a heartfelt rever- 


ence for truth alone. Party spirit, a 
thirst for novelty, for paradoxes, for 

opular applause, a curious eye for 

idden meanings, a fancy that soars 
away from seeming trifles and com- 
monplace views, these and other such 
causes beget opinions, wherein the 
truth too often lies like the sleeping 
princess, guarded by a sevenfold hedge 
of falsehood and misconception. tp 
history, as in theology, the commen- 
tators haveno compunction for human 
weakness. They are so determined 
to leave nothing unexplained, to 
whisper their wise remarks into one’s 
ear at every turn, that you are fain 
at length to wish yourself far away 
from the hubbub of perplexing coun- 
sels, and to wonder whether your un- 
aided ignorance might not carry you 
as far towards a right understanding 
of many a doubtful passage, as the 
united wisdom of teachers who not 
seldom display their skill in deepen- 
ing the darkness they profess to 
lighten. 

As if our scant knowledge of the 
past were not of itself a sufficient 
source of error, we must needs turn 
from the sifting of its various re- 
cords to the weaving of strange theo- 
ries arguable however slightly from 
certain of the facts recorded. There 
is a pretty quarrel raging at this pre- 
sent between two bands of historical 
workers, the spiritualist and the ma- 
terialist, the men who treat history as 
a branch of metaphysics and those 
who claim for it the character of a 
positive science. By one side the 
facts of history are all made referable 
to certain laws as uniform in their 
working as those which regulate the 
planetary motions, or the rise and 
fall of tides. Given certain condi- 
tions of climate and geological struc- 
ture, Mr. Buckle will tell you what 
kind of men and what pitch of civili- 
zation are to be found in any part of 
the world. The other side, ignorin 
such material processes, and shocke 
at the seeming tendencies of such a 
creed, make much out of the more 
subtle influences of mind on body, of 
one person on the many around him, 
and trace the finger of some special 
providence moving, whether in wrath 
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or kindness, for great purposes or for 
small, at every turn in the march of 
human affairs. Gauging all things 
by the same spiritual or personal 
standards, they make the world a 
theatre for the display of those sec- 
tarian caprices which stand in their 
philosophy as synonymous for the ma- 
nifest will of God. With the former 
every thing depends on what are called 
natural, with the latter on superna- 
tural causes. It is the old struggle 
of fate and free-will, of the intellect 
and the heart, once more presented 
on a new field. Each side has caught 
hold of half a truth, and used a vast 
deal of ingenuity to twist it into a 
downright falsehood. People must 
often speculate to live, if they do not 
live to speculate ; and one speculation, 
whether in the literary or the com- 
mercial word, brings on another, un- 
til its author has floundered into a 
mess from which no law of necessary 
averages, nor any doctrine of divine 
interference in human afiairs, will 
go near to deliverhim. Both parties 
ride their theories to death, as if un- 
mindful of that broad polarity, that 
wondrous dualism, which seems to 
play so prominent a part in the world 
of our daily experience, marking 
equally the circlings of the solar sys- 
tem and the swayings of the human 
mind. And after all, the difference 
between them is one of verbal pre- 
mises rather than practical results, 
for neither party can help wandering 
in their own despite over to the other 
side, as often as they drop the lan- 
guage of high philosophy for the sim- 
pler phrases needed in following out 
the course of human actions. Out of 
their disputes it may be that good 
will come in due season. Mean- 
while, for the impartial thinker, it is 
enough to feel that neither set of dis- 
— are wholly wrong, but that 

istory can only be admitted into the 
brotherhood of positive sciences when- 
ever it shall have become possible to 
sound every corner of the human 
heart, and to calculate every motive 
for any thing said or done by mortal 
man. 

Little less idle is it to frame set 
philosophies of history out of the 
slender means saved from the wrecks 
af some half-legendary or dimly-leg- 
ible past. If the simplest facts are 
so hard to reach—if we cannot tell 
how long there were kings at Rome; 
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to which source, Roman or Saxon, we 
owe our system of municipal govern- 
ment; or how far the Norman and 
Danish settlements modified the fu- 
ture of Saxon England—what sort of 
faith should be given to speculations 
which assume for granted the very 
points that may be most at issue, or 
start off to gather the largest conclu- 
sions from a few scattered, doubtful, 
or conflicting facts? Ifthe character 
of one man may be so easily misread 
—if the statesmanship of Peel, the 
bloodthirstiness of Robespierre, or 
the crimes of Napoleon Bonaparte be 
still to many an open question—do 
we not get upon very quaky ground 
in attempting to lay down the law 
regarding whole groups of past events, 
or to shape out, by mere guesswork, 
the inner life of whole nations as it 
looms through the mist of chronicles 
written many hundred years ago? 
A philosophic historian is one thing, 
and a philosophy of history is quite 
another. For one Hallam nature 
will turn out a good many Schlegels. 
The true historian should keep his 
philosophy in due subjection to his 
art. His real purpose, if any he have 
beyond setting forth the truths of his 
perceiving in the seemliest words he 
may, should reveal itself, as it were, 
by chance, under cover of his artistic 
processes. Employed in painting tor 
us the life and manners of some par- 
ticular age or state, he will be wary 
of playing with the charmed tools of 
rash conjecture and showy specula- 
tion. The loftier his intellect, the 
larger his heart, the cooler his judg- 
ment, and the wider his practical 
knowledge of things and men, the 
greater will be his success in drawing 
a ge agreeable to those artistic 
rules which inspire, more or less con- 
sciously, the efforts of all great mas- 
ters, whether of the brush or the pen. 
He will arrive at truth of general 
expression by mastering the true re- 
lations of outward facts. Waiting 
resolutely for the knowledge which 
speculative eagerness can never win, 
he lays himself open to every breath 
that blows from any quarter whence 
the word he waits for may chance to 
come. Choosing rather to be faithful 
to what he sees, than to misinterpret 
what he cannot quite understand, he 
is content to forego the fame of a 
subtle philosopher, if his friends will 
grant him the respect due to a pains- 
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taking artist and dispassionate stu- 
dent of the past. 

Somewhat of this quieter meed may 
be claimed in varying proportions for 
each of the histories now under re- 
view. The noble author of the “ His- 
tory of France and England under the 
House of Lancaster” stands deserv- 
edly high, both as a writer and a 
historian, with those who have read 
his earlier essays, and admired the 
massive strength of style and judicial 
calmness of treatment that mark his 
portraiture of the statesmen who 
flourished in the days of George IIT. 
Lord Brougham has now offered us 
not, indeed, a new work, but a new 
edition, revised and in some sense 
enlarged, of the work he published 
anonymously some years ago.* In 
this one volume, of no alarming thick- 
ness, of which a full quarter is allotted 
to the notes and illustrations, we have 
a concise, but not meagre narrative 
of all that relates to the temporary 
sway of two Lancastrian monarchs 
over the fairest dominions of the 
House of Valois. The events of those 
two reigns—memorable, the one for 
so many triumphs; the other for so 
many reverses that befell the British 
arms—are recorded with an easy dig- 
nity and forceful clearness which no 
one conversant with the styleof Henry 
Brougham would fail to recognise at 
second glance. Years have added a 
mellow lightness to the movements 
of that strong, Roman hand ; but the 
hand itself, in its strength and racy 
fulness, remains essentially what it 
was before. It is eminently the hand 
of one whose sight is not dim nor his 
natural force abated. Nor need its 
owner have troubled himself to assure 
considerate critics that his work lays 
no claim at all “to the praise of com- 
position and its graces,” on the plea 
of its having been written by one 
“whose life has been passed in the 
Senate and the Forum.” Few authors 


by profession have ever turned out - 


so accurate a history in so noble a 
style. 

As a fitting prelude to the reign of 
Henry V., “in order to form an esti- 
mate of his individual merits, as well 
as to comprehend fully the history of 
his age,” Lord Brougham devotes a 


* “ History of England and France under the House of Lancaster.” 


Lord Brougham. New Edition. 
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chapter full of condensed interest to 
an account of the great Reformation 
set on foot by stout-hearted John 
Wycliffe, to whom Englishmen owe 
the substance of their present Bible 
and the first open assertion of their 
religious freedom. In afew masterly 
pages are summarised the chief events 
in the life of that great “ Gospel doc- 
tor,” as he was called by his Oxford 
brethren ; that fierce opponent not 
only of begging friars, but of the very 
Papacy as well, whether in its earthly 
or spiritual aspects ; whom few of us 
will hesitate to rank “among the 
most remarkable of those who are 
entitled to the highest of all fame— 
that of being greatly in advance of 
their age.” Wycliffe’s character, his 
peculiar tenets, and the doings of him- 
self and his followers, have never been 
so fairly, yet ably, handled before. 
The author’s searching impartiality 
has swept aside the fallacies and dis- 
entangled the doubts arising from the 
indifference of Hume, the party feel- 
ing of Lingard, and the violent rancour 
of nearly all those who lived nearest 
the events they professed to record. 
Against one and another of these he 
has well-nigh proved the purity of 
Wycliffe’s motives, the general right- 
eousness of his doctrines, and the 
harmlessness of the means he em- 
ployed to make them known through- 
out the land. It seems pretty cleur 
that the movement practically set 
going by the Rector of Lutterworth 
and his band of “ poor priests” began 
by addressing itself to the upper and 
middling classes rather than the lower; 
to the classes whom, about the same 
time, Chaucer was entertaining with 
many a racy inuendo and telling sar- 
casm against a priesthood not less 
hateful to himself than to the bold 
Reformer, whose doctrines he also 
privily upheld. Still more patent is 
the falseness of the charge, first 
broached by the Romanist, Dr. Lin- 
gard—that Wycliffe’s teaching had 
aught to do with the great rising of 
the common people soon after the 
death of Edward III. The fury of 
the insurgents was directed avowedly 
against Wycliffe’s foremost patron, 
John of Gaunt : Wycliffe’s worst foes, 
the begging friars, were the only class 
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whom they intended to spare in the 
general massacre of the rich, the let- 
tered, and the well-born. Nota word 
seems to have been spoken at the 
time or written afterwards, even by 
the most zealous partisans of an un- 
srincipled clergy, that could implicate 
Vyclitfe’s followers in an outbreak 
memorable only for the savage cruel- 
ties wreaked on all sides by an utterly 
brutish mob. 

Here, however, the new movement 
which, even by its enemies’ showing, 
had spread far among the people, 
seems to have met with its first seri- 
ous check. The same Duke of Lan- 
caster, who had lately shielded the 
great reformer from the persecuting 
zeal of Bishop Courtney, now turned 
a deaf ear to the appeal made by 
Wycliffe and his chief followers, in 
arrest of a royal edict banishing from 
Oxford all who harboured the authors 
or the writings of the new heresy. 
After the death of a leader whose 
courteous language and tolerant reli- 
gion set him in favourable contrast 
with that other reformer, Martin Lu- 
ther, to whom Lord Brougham likens 
him for learning, earnestness. cour- 
aye, and blameless morals, the Lol- 
lards, as they were now called,* grew 
bolder as they grew more namerous, 
added new articles to Wrycliffe’s 
broader creed, and by their violent, 
if not seditious behaviour, drew down 
for a while upon themselves the 
wrathful threatenings of their weak 
and wicked sovereign, Richard EL. 
Left in peace during the latter years 
of his reign, they fell upon evil days 
with the violent accession of the 
House of Lancaster. A rebel whose 
success had won him the votes of 
a servile parliament, was glad to 
strengthen his throne by the sacrifice 
of principles which never could have 
sunk- very deep into his soul. Of the 
many deeds which make the character 
of our Fourth Henry stink in the 
nostrils of so stern a censor as Lord 
Brougham, not the least shameful 

ras his persecution of the sect to 
which by choice and early training 
he naturally belonged. To be remem- 
bered as “the first king of England 
who stained his hands with the blood 
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of men dying for conscience-sake,” 
were infamy enough, one feels, with- 
out the additional stain of coldblooded 
treachery to the cause he was in ho- 
nour bound not to assail, if he could 
not safely do battle for it. But Henry 
IV. had no compunction about burn- 
ing Lollards, if thereby he succeeded 
in making fast friends of a clergy 
powerful enough to need courting. 
Encouraged by the frequent prayer 
of his parliaments, he spared no pains 
or cruel edicts to root out a heresy 
which still, however, dared to grow 
again wherever and whenever the 
popular feeling allowed it a single 
chance for its life. A few of the more 
stubborn heretics were from time to 
time maltreated or burned to death, 
but voices were still raised in the 
House of Commons to demand some 
remission of the new penal laws, and 
to suggest a scheme for the appro- 
priation of church-revenues yet more 
comprehensive than that which was 
afterwards carried out amidst general 
approval in the days of Henry VIII. 

Henry V. continued with heartier 
earnestness the work his father had 
begun. His unreasoning bigotry sti- 
fling the movements of his kindlier 
nature, made Sha a sure and power- 
ful too] in the hands of his clerical 
allies. Seeking for higher game than 
a mere priest like William Sawtré, or 
a poor blacksmith like John Bradbie, 
Archbishop Arundel aimed at giving 
the heresy a death-blow, in the per- 
son of its stoutest champion and most 
illustrious professor, Sir John Old- 
castle, Lord Cobham, “‘a knight great- 
ly distinguished in the wars, a gentle- 
man of unsullied reputation for ho- 
nour, the head of an ancitnt house, 
and by right of marriage a peer of the 
realm.” But the Lollard peer was 
also the intimate friend of Henry’s 
youth, a fact which had more weight 
with the wary churchman than it 
proved to have with the priest-ridden 
sovereign. After a vain attempt to 
turn his old friend from the seeming 
error of his ways, Henry left him, as 
once before he had left a smaller vic- 
tim, to the tender mercies of what— 
says Lord Brougham—“ were so false- 
ly called the Courts Christian.” Lord 


* Clearly as we think from Lolhard, a Bohemian reformer Who lived early in the 
same century, and whose spirit descended through the English Lollards to John 
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Cobham’s arrest by order of the king, 
his bold, yet dignified behaviour be- 
fore his judges, their rancorous pro- 
ceedings and cruel sentence, his flight 
into Wales and the horrible death 
which followed his seizure a few years 
after, are told by the historian in 
words of weighty interest, and calm 
but indignant criticism. The death 
of one so noble, and to all seeming 
guiltless of any crime against his 
king or country, may well be said to 
stamp “an indelible disgrace, both 
upon the age adorned by his virtues, 
and upon the prince under whose 
reign, and with whose entire assent 
he was made the object of such unre- 
lenting persecution for conscience- 


But the reforming spirit, far from 
being utterly broken, gained strength 
from the efforts made to quell it— 


“ Per damna, per cedes, ab ipso, 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 


Alarmed by a new movement in the 
Commons against their Order, the 
clergy did all they could to forward 
Henry’s unjust designs upon France. 
Lord Brougham seems loth to believe 
in Hall’s version of the language used 
by Archbishop Chichele; but we, for 
our part, can easily imagine the prone- 
ness of clerical speakers in those days 
to hide their baser motives even from 
themselves, by a free use of the same 
half-scriptural jargon in which so 
many clerks of Becket’s day were 
wont to indulge. At any rate, Church 
and State conspired to invade, on the 
flimsiest pretences, a country already 
torn to pieces by civil strife. The 
successful issue of one piratical in- 
road, famous alike for the splendid 
victory of Agincourt and the masterly 
retreat to which it proved a fitting 
crown, encouraged Henry to attempt 
another, planned on a larger scale, 
and marked by a series of cruel 
deeds yet more disgraceful than those 
wrought at the siege of Harfleur. In 
those days of so-called chivalry, it 

yas deemed not unworthy of a great 
varrior to slaughter people by whole- 
sale, and he was accounted merciful 


who took their property instead of 


their lives. Gross cruelty towards 
the conquered, and wilful treachery 
towards a possible foe, were things 
of course, that left no slur on the 
fame of princes less thoroughly bru- 
tal than the infamous cutthroat John 
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the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy. 
Henry’s achievements, half due as 
they were to his lucky star, could not 
fail to render him popular with a 
nation still eager for warlike renown, 
and fresh from stories of Crecy and 
the Black Prince. To a king whose 
sword had won for him a kingdom 
larger than his own, much would have 
been forgiven had his better qualities 
been far less patent than Henry’s 
really were. To those qualities Lord 
Brougham has rendered full justice. 
If he has pressed a little too hard on 
faults common to Henry’s age, he has 
done so in the cause of a higher mo- 
rality than many, even of our modern 
historians, have the courage to en- 
force. It is well that the character 
of a great conqueror should be shown 
forth in its naked faultiness, without 
the halo cast round it by the praise 
of contemporaries blind to every thing 
but the fact of their hero’s success. 
The dominions which Henry had 
won so easily, the Duke of Bedford 
failed, for all his shining abilities, to 
retain intact. For some time, indeed, 
he held his ground, but the day was 
sure to come when the Burgundiaus 
would repent the aid they had given 
to a foreign usurper, and Frenchmen 
of all classes would begin to rally 
round the rightful heir to the French 
throne. Out of Normandy, and the 
towns they garrisoned elsewhere, the 
English had little hold either on the 
affections or the fears of the people. 
Dissensions at home between Gloster 
and Beaufort, abroad between Gloster 
and Philip of Burgundy, graaluaily 
weakened Bedford’s means of attack, 
while the patriotic delusions of Joan 
of Are ended in breaking the spell 
which had hitherto insured victory 
to the English arms. The maiden’'s 
own character is a standing puzzie to 
all historians of her short but world- 
renowned career ; and we may ques- 
tion whether, in some few respects, 
Lord Brougham has sutticiently al- 
lowed for the subjective reality of 
visions, which bear explaining by 
theories at least as philosophical as 
that of conscious deception for politi- 
cal ends. On the whole, however, 
we thank him for his noble portrait 
of the poor simple ecstatic girl, whose 
inspiration, from whatever source it 
came, gave new heart toher despairing 
countrymen ; and whose cruel death, 
in punishment of the weakness that 
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proved her all a woman, cast nearly 
an equal slur both on him who sacri- 
ficed her, whether to his own revenge 
or the popular fury, and on him who, 
owing to her his “crown—possibly his 
liberty, or his life—made no effort to 
rescue her from destruction by ran- 
som—none to save her by threatening 
reprisals on the English captains in 
his power.” 

Bedford’s death broke up the Bur- 
gundian alliance, and the peace of 
Arras, so foolishly rejected by the 
English, enabled King Charles to turn 
the whole weight of his rather slow- 
going energies against the foreign in- 
vader of his lawful realms. Driven 
back into Normandy and Guienne, the 
English leaders still carried on the 
war, until, about fifteen years after 
the treaty of Arras, they had been 
—— not only of all recent plun- 
der, hut even of all those possessions, 
save Calais only, which the kings of 
England had ruled ever since the 
Norman Conquest. With this event, 
which no Englishman can now bewail, 
and with a parting glance at the pro- 
gress of English politics during the 
reign of Henry VL., as well as a short 
outline of the political reforms eftect- 
ed in France by Charles VII., Lord 
Brougham concludes a history full of 
condensed thought and well chosen 
incidents, clothed in language simple, 
weighty, and rounding off in sentences 
of sonorous music. Throughout the 
volume are many passages which 
might be quoted for their nobleness 
of style, and many more which supply 
food fr deep thought to the philoso- 
pher, the moralist, and the politician. 

The next work on our list comes 
from a writer of different calibre, but 
informed with a like desire to search 
out and represent the truth.* Dr. 
Vaughan’s “Revolutions in English 
History” is virtually a new attempt 
at a condensed and popular history of 
England, written by one who avows 
his “earnest wish to write as an Eng- 
lishman, and to commend himself, 
to the best of his ability, to sound 
English sense and English feeling, 
irrespective of sect or party.” The 
work seems to be a sort of compro- 
mise between the voluminous essays 
of Froude and Macaulay, and the 
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abridgments usually compiled for 
schools and middle-class families. Its 
author, indeed, aims to supply in 
one separate book, all that should be 
needed “to enable the reader to real- 
ize the purpose” for which he wrote 
it; his narrative however, being, as he 
also tells us, “constructed on a prin- 
ciple of selection.” Whether the two 
aims are necessarily hostile to each 
other, or the author’s practice has 
fallen short of his theory, certain it 
is, that the actual result has just that 
air of incompleteness which comes 
from too large an admixture of ill- 
digested facts. The volumes hitherto 
published read too like an ordinary 
cram. They would have pleased us 
better had the principle of selection 
been more apparent, and the craving 
for comprehensiveness less strong. In 
these respects the author has failed, 
where not many could have hoped to 
succeed. It needs the peculiar instinct 
of a Goldsmith or a Washington Irv- 
ing to hit the right mean between a 
summary all fact, and a summary in 
which the facts are drowned ina flood of 
vague generalization. In a compen- 
dious history of England we do not 
care to hear, by way of episode, of the 
holiday-making on the marriage of 
Prince Arthur, or to read the exact 
words in which an olden writer de- 
picts the state of popular feeling on 
the accession of Henry VIII. An 
artistic writer will generally melt the 
language of his authorities into his 
own, and a clever summarist would 
be shy of transferring to his text 
those mere trifles, which, if needed 
anywhere, would find their proper 
place in the notes. A sound shticeo- 
pher would have had more to say 
about the Danish element in the for- 
mation of modern Englishmen, would 
have offered us a kindlier reading of 
the dark passages in Becket’s life, 
and would have looked far beyond 
the revival of classic learning for the 
truesource of our English Reformation. 
Nor is there much to say for Dr. 
Vaughan’s literary style, which is 
rather jerky in movement, and loud in 
colour, with little happiness of phrase 
or nicety of shading; a style which 
greatly affects the short-winded sen- 
tences of Macaulay and the present 
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tenses of the French school. The 
English, however, is, for the most 
part, clear and homely, if it benothing 
more. 

Nevertheless, there is much in the 
work to recommend it to readers of 


many kinds. ‘It does in great measure - 


succeed in answering a definite pur- 
ose—in meeting an intelligible want. 
The author has looked at his subject 
from many sides, with the feeling 
neither of a mere churchman nor of a 
wilful partisan. He has really striven 
to gather into one whole, and express 
in one continuousnarrative, the essence 
of all we yet know concerning the 
times of which he treats. It was no 
light work he took in hand, and in 
the heap of facts and statements from 
which he had to glean his results, it is 
most creditable that the errors of his 
retailing should be so few, and the 
fairness of his judgments so well sus- 
tained. As a view of the growth of 
the English Reformation, from the 
days of Henry VIII. to Elizabeth, 
his present volume contains a full and 
picturesque supplement to the more 
political narrative of Hume, while it 
deals ina far more rational spirit than 
Mr. Froude with many large prob- 
lems bearing on social progress and 
traits of personal character in the 
period discussed by both. The general 
reader will find himself carried pleas- 
antly along by a quick succession of 
various if not always pertinent details 
that interest, either for their own 
sake or through the writer’s art, while 
they who have no time for getting up 
original sources, or relish for wading 
through works of greater length, but 
often of more doubtful accuracy, will 
not repent the trouble of mastering a 
volume which discusses nearly all 
they need to know without dulness, 
fanaticism, or cynical self-conceit. 

In the first chapter of this second 
volume we get “the general com- 
plexion of English history during the 
first twenty years of the reign of 
Henry VIII.” Busy or troubled years 
for most parts of Europe, for English- 
men they are memorable, as embracing 
the long public career of that splen- 
did churchman but rather shallow 
minister, whose growing slackness in 
the royal suit against poor Katharine 
involved himself and the Papal supre- 
macyinacommondownfall. Indraw- 
ing Wolsey’s character, Dr. Vaughan 
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seems to have weighed the facts be- 
fore him as fairly as he well could. 
The cardinal’s mounting pride, his 
love of show, his greed of place and 
profit, his inveterate double-dealing, 
his grovelling statecraft at home, the 
treacherous shiftiness and selfish 
windings of his policy abroad, are 
not, to our thinking, less clear than 
the lower graces of mind and body 
which first won, and the mixture of 
tact and loyal zeal which so long re- 
tained the affections of his strong- 
handed master. Broken-hearted atthe 
greatness of his fall, he lived not to see 
the punishment afterwardsawarded to 
her who had poisoned that master’s 
mind against the servant he had loved 
so well. Nor, had he lived, would so 
zealous a Romanist, so stanch a cham- 
vion of despotic power, have cared to 
shold the tremendous issues, big 
with ruin to all despotism, whether in 
politics or religion, which God was 
erelong working out for England 
through the wayward selfishness of 
an angry, lustful, imperious king. 
The next few chapters trace the 
earlier stage of those issues as far as 
they showed themselves in Henry’s 
reign. A two-fold movement was 
going on among the English—politi- 
cally, against Papal and priestly in- 
terference with their national affairs— 
spiritually, against certain doctrines 
maintained or practically enforced by 
the Romish clergy. Much stress is 
justly laid on the enlightening in- 
fluence of the “new learning” which 
found such eager patrons in@@ither 
University, and even in Henry him- 
self, whose culture was not unworthy 
of the age or his own height of place. 
To us, however, it seems clearer than 
to Dr. Vaughan, that the new move- 
ment, aided by whatever new sources, 
was but the natural and certain sequel 
of that which John Wycliffe first set 
in open swing. That spirit which the 
Lancastrian rulers had done their 
worst to quell, could hardly have lost 
ground during the Wars of the Roses, 
and must have kept on growing in 
secret under the first of our Tudor 
kings. Otherwise the renewed study 
of Greek literature would have ended 
for England in nothing better than 
the word-warfare which marked its 
beginnings. In suppressing the mon- 
asteries, Cromwell carried out, amidst 
general applause, what thousands of 
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educated Englishmen had demanded 
more than a century before. When 
England threw off the Papal yoke, 
and confined the power of the priest- 
hood within rational bounds, neither 
Anne Boleyn’s death, nor Cromwell’s 
fall, nor Henry’s Six Articles, nor 
Queen Mary’s bigotry, could long have 
dammed up the full stream of that 
spiritual movement which soon swept 
triumphantly over the nations of 
Gothic Europe, sowing in England 
seed which has borne fruit a hundred- 
fold from the days of Oliver Crom- 
well and William ITI. until now. 
The rest of the book is taken up 
with the course of English affairs dur- 
ing the next three reigns. Of the 
politics and religion of that period, so 
fraught with change and trouble to 
men of the most different opinions 
and various natures, we have a picture 
painfully suggestive and creditably 
fair. Inthe loyal temper of his coun- 
trymen the author has clearly hit upon 
one at least of the true reasons for 
the indifference generally shown at 
the time to the attempt made by 
Northumberland on Mary’s crown, 
in the name of Lady Jane Grey. In 
his portraiture of the leading men of 
the times, recorded in this volume, 
much praise is due to him for his evi- 
dent wish in all cases to judge rightly, 
and for his frequent success in judg- 
ing discreetly. To Henry himself all 
credit is given for the better points 
which afterwards lay buried under 
the wgjight of his grosser vices. Anne 
Boley® is fairly acquitted of the 
raver misdeeds laid to her charge 
»y a faithless husband and a servile 
body of peers. Somerset’s guilt is 
shown to rest on no tangible ground 
whatever. A light hand is laid on 
Cranmer’s weakness, on Pole’s mis- 
guided zeal, while no surplus senti- 
ment is wasted on Mary and that in- 
famous pair of bishops, whose savage’ 
instincts kept them ever at the call of 
her own cruel nature. The suppres- 
sion of monasteries is rightly shown 
to have been a measure as politic as 
it was just ; but due censure is not less 
fairly bestowed on the mischievous 
statutes which continually meddled 
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with the price of labour and the work- 
man’s right to choose hisown market. 
Perhaps the thinnest part of the book 
is the few pages that describe that 
noble literature of Elizabeth’s day, 
which, with all its faults, has hardly 
since been matched for condensed 
weight of thought, playfulness of 
fancy,and musical strength of phrase. 

The last work on our list agreeably 
recalls to mind that other history by 
an author not long passed away, to 
which it offers itself as a trustworthy 
sequel.* A second Hallam in all his 
greatness we must likely wait long 
enough to see ; but Mr. May treads 
not far behind his model in some of 
those particulars which have won for 
Hallam so lasting a place in the high- 
est regards of all sound thinkers and 
cultivated critics. If the first of con- 
stitutional historians was not to con- 
tinue what he began so well, we may 
at least be thankful to find his place 
so creditably filled by one who has 
studied in the same severe school. 
Clear, straightforward, unadorned, 
yet lacking a fair amount neither of 
terse strength nor of racy expres- 
sion, Mr. May’s style reflects a pleas- 
ing mixture of the mental qualities 
best suited to his undertaking. Start- 
ing “ with an earnest conviction that 
the development of popular liberties 
has been safe and beneficial,” he 
rarely, if ever, swerves aside from the 
straight path of judicial scrutiny, to 
lose himself in the enchanted fields of 
party prejudice. In his general treat- 
ment of controverted topics no one, 
we think, can fairly say that he has 
failed “to avoid, as far as possible, 
the spirit and tone of controversy.” 
Differences of opinion there will al- 
ways be on any question of which 
two views can possibly be taken, but 
in the statement of his facts and the 
inferences generally drawn therefrom 
the author has truly shown not only 
the will to differ courteously, but the 
power also to examine wisely, and 
give good reason for the opinions he 
may avow. 

Mr. May’s first volume discusses at 
some length the influence, preroga- 
tives, and property of the Crown 
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during the last hundred years. Two 
chapters are then devoted to the 
powers and progress of the two other 
estates of the realm; and the re- 
mainder examines the relations of 
Parliament to the Crown, the law, 
and the people. The influence of the 
Crown is shown to have increased 
rather than diminished from the Re- 
volution of 1688 to the passing of the 
Keform Bill in 1832. Wielded mainly 
by the Crown’s appointed ministers 
up to the death of George II. it 
became an active personal influence 
in the hands of George III. Whe- 
ther for good or evil, throughout 
his long reign, the power of the 
Crown was a reality at which men of 
popular principles might well stand 
aghast. George III. would not only 
be his own ministry, but he would 
thwart and ruin by every means fair 
or foul whatever ministry dared to 
dispute his orders, or uphold doctrines 
of which he disapproved. Full of 


good intentions, which his narrow 
training and yet narrower intellect 
turned into the sure means of endless 
mischief, he spared no pains to carry 


out his high-Hown views of royal 
rights at whatever sacrifice of per- 
sonal honour, of Parliamentary free- 
dom, of the national well-being. His 
violent temper fixed a personal quar- 
rel on all those who held opinions 
which he himself might deem hurtful 
to the due ascendancy of Church and 
king. He would be a father to his 
people if only they allowed him to 
manage them like children. They 
shouid either have the ministers of 
his own choosing, or be fain virtually 
to go without any. The great prin- 
ciple of ministerial responsibility was 
utterly set at nought by a king who 
directly or indirectly was bent on 
making all government the mere re- 
flex of his own headstrong nature. 
For all his public and private virtues 
he shied from no act, however mean 
or wrongful, so that he might vent 
his wrath on those who, by their 
deeds, their words, or their silence, 
had proved their unfriendliness tu the 
cause he favoured. Noblemen, oiti- 
cers, placcholders of every sort were 
punished, with loss of place, for their 
votes in Parliament ; when he could 
no longerrule through his own favour- 
ites, their part was worthily filled 
by a stout phalanx of king's friends ; 
nor could any minister to whom he 
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once owed a grudge depend there- 
after on the support, or even on the 
neutrality of his own colleagues. 
Minister after minister found him to 
be at best a broken reed. Used by 
him for his own purposes, they went 
each in his turn to the wall. The 
genius of Chatham, the brilliant pro- 
mise of Fox, the fellow-feeling of 
Grenville, even the faithful services 
of the younger Pitt, counted for no- 
thing in comparison with the crime 
of which each by turns was guilty in 
setting his own opinion against that 
of his royal master. A packed House 
of Commons and a pliant body of 
peers encouraged the King in that 
headlong course to which the trou- 
bles and disasters of his reign were 
chiefly owing. How so much of po- 
pular freedom survived that long cru- 
sade against all that parliaments and 
princes had erewhile done to enlarge 
its growth, is a question which the 
reader will find ably handled in Mr. 
May’s book. Perhaps this author has 
overstated the influence of the Crown 
in the two first reigns of the Bruns- 
wick dynasty. Did not the policy 
pursued by the Third George spring 
in part from a necessary reaction 
against the previous encroachments of 
a lordly oligarchy ; and may not the 
one evil have served in some measure 
to keep down the other, until the 
moment came when both king and 
peers should begin to pale their lustre 
before the rising star of the people at 
large? For in itself the king’s aim, 
however mischievous it seem@l to 
many, was not by any means so 
deeply blamable as the means he took 
to carry it out. 

Not less arbitrary at will than his 
far more respectable father, George 
IV. secured at once his own ease and 
the continued supremacy of the crown 
by attaching himself, in the first days 
of his regency, to the party he found 
in ottice on his father’s last retirement 
from public affairs. Under a succes- 
sion of Tory ministers pledged above 
all things to obey the king, and with 
an opposition powerless to carry a 
single great measure against the com- 
bined influence of Court and Cabinet, 
England seemed still as far as ever 
from the practical enjoyment of those 
political rights which in theory were 
already hers. When only one man, 
as it were, stood between the Roman 
Catholics and their claims, when 
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the king could still order his friends 
in Parliament to vote which way he 
pleased, when ministers were forced 
against their will into acts of disgrace- 
ful persecution against the queen 
whom his majesty hated for the 
wrongs of his own doing, it was no 
wonder that a man like Mr. Brougham 
should, in 1822, have brought for- 
ward a motion for lessening the power 
of the Crown, in terms that closely 
recalled the purport of a yet more 
famous resolution fathered by Mr. 
Dunning some half a century before. 
Only in the last days of his reign did 
George IV. yield, with a very bad 
grace, to a demand for Roman Ca- 
tholic emancipation, which no king 
of England could any longer have 
safely opposed. It was left for his 
brother to show himself a true pa- 
triot king, by cheerfully helping to 
forward that great measure of parlia- 
mentary and electoral reform, which 
saved his people, as Sir Robert Peel 
found in 1835, from all further fear 
of undue dominion on the side of the 
Crown. Thenceforth no voice direct 
from the throne has made itself heard 
in the management of state affairs, 
while the sovereign’s personal sympa- 
thies have ceased openly to clash with 
the free movements of ministers, cho- 
sen with just regard to the prevalent 
leanings of a House of Commons, 
which may fairly be said to represent 
nearly all the diverse interests and 
shades of opinion discernible in the 
England of our day. If the Crown’s 
indirect influence be still very great, 
it is wielded by agents answerable to 
the national trustees for every thing 
done or ordered in the royal naine. 
Thereis plenty of food for thought in 
the last two chapters of this volume. 
In the one is portrayed the inner, in 
the other the outer life of our Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament. A hun- 
dred years ago that body, which is 
now so powerful and comparatively 
pure, was remarkable mainly for its 
weakness and its venality. Bribery 
of the most shameful character was 
done everywhere, and few, indeed, 
were the members whose votes could 
not be gained by arts to which many 
a needy shopkeeper would scorn in 
these days to succumb. Rich “na- 
bobs,” who had bribed their way into 
parliament, voted whichever way the 
Court might ask them. Members of 
close boroughs voted according as 
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their patrons chose, and scores of 
votes could be purchased by any mi- 
nister at need for the timely outlay of 
a few hundred pounds a man. The 
open sale of a borough by its patron 
or its electors, had become an every- 
day affair, and any member whose 
seat might be wanted by or for some 
one else, could insure to himself a 
good round sum of money for the 
transfer of his alleged rights therein. 
By means of places and pensions, or 
by threats of future harm, the Court 
was pretty sure to mould the spirit of 
the Commons into more or less con- 
formity with its own purposes. A 
government contract, or a share jn 
some new public loan, was a bait 
whose value had been often proved 
by the earlier ministries of George 
IIL, and against this form of corrup- 
tion Pitt was the first person bold 
enough, or honest enough, to set his 
face. The very laws passed by the 
Commons from time to time against 
bribery and corruption, were repeat- 
edly broken through by the Commons 
themselves, whenever the bribery had 
been done by those who favoured the 
winning side. In the dismemberment 
of parties brought about by the in- 
trigues of the king, it became easy 
for each new minister whom the 
Court might favour, to pack the 
Lower House at the next general 
election with a large body of adher- 
ents, whose numbers would keep the 
victory on his side so long as he him- 
self remained on a friendly footing 
with the courtiers. 

A body so venal, so crammed with 
creatures of the Court, the ministers, 
and the greater lords, was little likely 
to stand up for the interests of its own 
order against the dictation open or 
underhand of the other two estates. 
Lending itself a willing tool to each 
fresh bidder in turn, it gloried rather 
in stretching a point of privilege to 
crush those whom it was naturally 
bound to protect, and to trample on 
the rights it ought on every account 
to have upheld. The disgraceful pro- 
ceedings against Wilkes, the unseemly 
squabble with the City of London, 
about the right of seizing printers 
guilty of publishing the debates in 
parliament, a long-continued jealousy 
of all public strictures on public men, 
betokened the blind activity in small 
things, or in a wrong direction, of that 
same House of Commons which, a 
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few years later, was meekly following 
the lead of Pitt in a series of indict- 
ments fraught with the highest peril, 
not only to the cause of popular free- 
dom, but even to the very life of our 
Constitution. But for causes beyond 
the control of human laws, the Eng- 
land of 1820 would really have sunk- 
en, as to many it seemed to have 
sunken, below the England of a cen- 
tury before, in most points of her po- 
litical development. Happily for us, 
the sturdy English nature, cut off 
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from other outlets, could still make 
its voice be heard through the Press, 
the law-courts, and popular meet- 
ings in town and country; while 
through all the darkest years of our 
parliamentary politics, some few 
statesmen, here and there, were still 
enabled to hand on the torch of a 
worthier tradition to those who came 
after them. How the better princi- 
ples gradually triumphed over the 
worse, Mr. May will live, we trust, to 
show more fully in his second volume. 


THE PRISON CHAPLAIN—THE REV. JOHN CLAY. 


For thirty-five years the Rev. John 
Clay was chaplain to the prison at 
Preston, and worked out for himself 
a true theory of prison discipline. 
His annual report attracted the at- 
tention of prison reformers, and has 
formed the groundwork of our pre- 
sent systems in the English and Irish 
convict prisons. 

To write the life of the Rev. John 
Clay were to write the history of pri- 
son discipline during the last half 
century ; so his son, finding it impos- 
sible to divide, has wisely resolved 
to combine the two. If the history 
of a life is the life of history—as the 
biographical and picturesque school 
of historians contend—then we can 
see no way in which the subject of 
prison reform could be more instruc- 
tively put before us than by weaving 
it into the life-story of one of its 
front-rank soldiers, who long fought 
a good warfare in the holy war 
against Sin and Ignorance. The his- 
tory, indeed, of prison reform is the 
history of a few lives spent, but not 
spent in vain, in the task of rousing 
publicattention to our culpable neglect 
of the prisonerandcaptive. Howard, 
Mrs. Fry, Sarah Martin, Captain Ma- 
conochie, Mr. Clay, Mr. Recorder Hill, 
some half-dozen names, nearly exhaust 
the list of the world’s benefactors in 
this matter. Others have felt, these 
have acted; others have theorized, 
these have tested their theories by 
practice, and found them answer the 


wants of human nature. Theories 
there have been enough and to spare. 
The Panopticon system of Bentham ; 
the American, or silent system; the 
English, or hulk and transport sys- 
tem: but they have all failed, be 
cause they were theories; because 
they attempted to treat with Crime, 
not with Criminals—with men in the 
mass, not with separate human be- 
ings with a conscience still remaining 
buried beneath depraved appetites, 
and to be reached partly by pun- 
ishing the appetites, and partly by 
arousing the conscience. The right 
system (we will not call it theory, for 
this would: confound it with the at- 
tempts which we have seen have one 
and all failed, because they were 
theories) has been reached by a few 
earnest, active men, who went to look 
for it, not amid the dry dust of juris- 
prudence or the dogmas of systematic 
theology, but from the fresh expe- 
rience of their own hearts, and of 
God’s dealings with those hearts. 

To begin with Howard: he was a 
rare man—a Bunyan born out of due 
season—a Puritan of the eighteenth 
century, who came into the world a 
century after his time. He came, 
with the pilgrim ways and thoughts 
of Mr. Greatheart and Mr. Grace- 
abounding into a world that talked 
much of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
rion—an age of Encyclopedias and 
Joltaires, of Rousseaus and Emperor 
Josephs—when Theophilanthropy 
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was all the fashion, and the Rights of 
Man, the social contract, and the 
state of nature were the table-talk of 
princesses who were ready to throw 
their cakes out of window when the 
poor cried for bread. It was Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, and the Persian at 
the gate. The Daniel come to judg- 
ment was not the prophet mind of 
Burke, who, after the event, foretold, 
in very passionate language, what con- 
cession to Jacobin principles would 
lead to. The man who was guided 
by a higher spirit than his own, and 
went about Europe, never thinking 
that he was a prophet at all, was the 
country gentleman and former sheriff 
of Bedfordshire, who, to relieve an 
aching heart, and to escape the sight 
of domestic misery, undertook a uni- 
versal gaol commission, and became, 
before he died, the universal censor 
morum to the courts of Europe. Talk 
of the mob of Paris sacking the Bas- 
tile—one plain Quaker-like man threw 
open more prisons than any king or 
mob that ever obtained a general gaol 
deliverance as the price of victory. 
To understand the work of Howard 
we must know the life of Howard. 
He had known for himself what the 
inside of a prison was; and that 
prayer in our beautiful Litany for 
all prisoners and captives had been 
stamped on him by the iron of afflic- 
tion. Howard, after the death of his 
wife, in 1755, sailed for Lisbon, then 
recently desolated by an earthquake. 
The packet, however, was captured, 
and carried into Brest. Along with 
his fellow-passengers, he was confined 
for six days in a damp, filthy dun- 
geon belonging to the castle of the 
town. The food was in keeping with 
the lodging. After they had been 
left fasting for fifty or sixty hours, a 
joint of mutton was thrown in among 
them ; and as none of the company 
possessed a knife, they were obliged 
to tear and gnaw it with their teeth. 
“ Perhaps,” wrote Howard, more than 
twenty years afterwards, “ what I 
suffered on that occasion increased 
my sympathy with prisoners.” After 
his return to England he married a 
second time, and spent some years 
improving his estate ; and by degrees 
his “ Dutch taste, resolute will, and 
Christian charity had turned the old 
hovels and dunghills of the squalid 
villagers into neat cottages and gar- 
dens.” Such was Howard at Car- 
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dington, in Bedfordshire. But in 
March, 1765, Mrs. Howard gave birth 
to her only child, and died ; and How- 
ard, restless, lonesome, and broken in 
health, resumed his habit of travel- 


“~ 

erhaps it was at this time of life 
that the great change passed over 
him which converted the Bedford- 
shire squire into the Christian pilgrim 
and prison evangelist, as it converted 
Amos the vine-dresser into Amos the 
a It is at this point in his 
uistory that we come upon a journal 
in which his spiritual experience is 
minutely narrated. It is an unwrit- 
ten chapter in so many men’s lives, 
that we shall incur perhaps the ani- 
madversion of critics of the Zimes 
newspaper stamp for affecting to 
know the meaning of vital religion. 
Whatever it means (and that every 
man’s experience will best answer to), 
in Howard’s case vital religion be- 
came a prominent part of his charac- 
ter, a guiding principle by which his 
conduct was ever afterregulated. It 
was the same man with a new direc- 
tion given to all his talents and op- 
portunities. The man was first pre- 
pared for the work, and now the work 
is presented for the man to do. 

n 1773 Howard was appointed 
sheriff of Bedfordshire. His atten- 
tion was then turned to the hardship 
and cruelty of sending back to gaol 
prisoners who had been acquitted by 
juries, or against whom the grand 
jury had thrown out the bills of in- 
dictment, because they were unable 
to pay the fees of the gaoler during 
the period of their arrest on suspicion. 
In order to redress this hardship, 
Howard applied to the justices of the 
county for a salary to the gaoler in 
lieu of his fees. The bench admitted 
the hardship, but declined to grant 
it for want of a precedent. Howard, 
therefore, set out on horseback to 
visit the neighbouring counties in 
search of a precedent, but the farther 
he travelled the more he saw of the 
iniquity of the whole system of pri- 
son discipline: and now his part in 
life was irrevocably chosen, and he 
was forced out into a sphere of public 
usefulness without any design on his 
part. 

For oo years Howard went 
his rounds as an unpaid inspector- 
— of prisons throughout Europe. 

he story of his public ministrations 
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is too well known to need recital. 
He once spent forty days of volun- 
tary quarantine on board a filthy 
lazaretto at Venice in order to learn 
the full truth of its management. 
Within a month, while still quaking 
with the effects of quarantine fever, 
he had a private interview for two 
hours with the Emperor Joseph at 
Vienna, during which he seems to 
have told him all the most unpalate- 
able facts he knew concerning the 
imperial prisons. 

oward published, in 1777, his 
book on the state of prisons; and 
early in 1779 it reached a second edi- 
tion. During this short interval a 
considerable impression had been 
made on the public mind; and a 
change for the better in the manage- 
ment of prisons was perceptible. His 
vigilance and strictness had proved a 
strong stimulus, and few prison au- 
thorities had ventured altogether to 
neglect the recommendations in his 
former work. The act for preserving 
the health of prisoners had met with 
an amount of attention rarely ac- 
corded to such statutes in the last 
century. Many new gaols had been 
commenced—in others, salaries had 
been granted to the keepers in lieu of 
fees—and taps and gaol fever had al- 
most disappeared. The improvement 
was due almost solely to Howard’s 
personal exertions; but it fell far 
short of what he aimed at. Physical 
evils only had been alleviated. “ At 
this point,” he wrote, “the spirit 
of improvement unhappily seems to 
stop, scarcely touching upon that still 
more important object, the reforma- 
tion of morals in our prisons,” a stric- 
ture which he drily clenched with a 
hint that “selfish terror of the dis- 
temper had hitherto been the only 
motive for reform.” 


Howard was the Henry Martyn of 
prison reform. As Henry Martyn was 
rather the precursor of missionaries 
than the founder and first of the mis- 
sionary order in our Church, so with 


Howard. The path of ‘both was 
like that of a bright meteor flashing 
through the darkness, and then dis- 
appearing, but not before they had 
thrown light around and kindled the 
torch of inquiry among humbler and 
less original men. Like Henry Mar- 
tyn, too, in his death, Howard fell a 
martyr to his own activity in a deso- 
late extremity of Europe. What 
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Tokat was to Martyn, Cherson was 
to Howard. The two men were not 
found, for God took them. 

We must pass over the name of 
Bentham among prison reformers : he 
was a theorist only. Two years after 
Howard’s death, he proposed a plan 
of a penitentiary on the Panopticon 
principle. If human nature were a 
piece of clockwork, then a contriv- 
ance like a skeleton clock in a glass- 
case might be useful to reclaim and 
reform ; but the device was more in- 
genious than useful. His idea was, 
by keeping the prisoner always under 
the eye of his gaoler, to awake in him 
a sense of the Unseen and Invisible 
Presence. Vain attempt! The Eye 
that never slumbers is only mimicked, 
not represented, by this glass-case 
contrivance, in which prisoners were 
studied, as bees in a hive under glass, 
their operations overlooked by ward- 
ers whom they could not see in re- 
turn. To say nothing of the cost of 
the acoustic and optic apparatus ne- 
cessary to render the gaoler’s presence 
felt in every cell, it was an ingenious 
toy, and no more. Could it have been 
carried out regardless of expense, it 
would have only left prisoners as it 
found them—children in understand- 
ing, in malice men. The law within 
would never once have been appealed 
to. To reform must be left to the 
character itself; the will must be 
stimulated to action, not cajoled or 
coaxed into good behaviour. Proba- 
tion is the life of virtue. Without 
responsibility there is neither good 
nor evil. he wild beast may be 
tamed, but the godlike in human 
nature would never be drawn out 
under such a course of treatment as 
that of Bentham’s. We have only to 
mention it to condemn it ; and there- 
fore we may leave him behind, amid 
the large class of theorists who have 
done nothing for the treatment of the 
criminal classes, because they have 
miscalculated what human nature 
was. 

Mrs. Fry and Sarah Martin were 
prison reformers of the true type, 
who handed on the succession from 
Howard to our day. What Mrs. Fry 
achieved is matter of common noto- 
riety ; her life and labours are near] 
as well known as those of Howard. 
Not so with the dressmaker of Yar- 
mouth ; her fame would have never 
travelled out of the little borough on 
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the East coast, where she laboured 
from the year 1819 to 1843, but for 
the inquiry which since has arisen 
into these matters, and for the anxiety 
which the world now displays to find 
out and acknowledge its benefactors. 
Like Mr. Clay, whose character re- 
sembles hers in some respects, her 
fame has been entirely posthumous. 
What she did the world never heard 
of till God took her, and now her 
works follow her to call her blessed. 
Hearing, in August, 1819, of a savage 
vixen being sent to prison for beating 
her child, Sarah Martin asked permis- 
sion to visit her, persisted against all 
refusal, and at last obtained her wish. 
“ When I told the woman the motive 
of my visit, her guilt, and her need of 
God’s mercy, she burst into tears, and 
thanked me, whilst I read to her the 
story of the penitent thief.” 

This was the turning point in 
Sarah Martin’s life. She now dis- 
covered her mission. By strict eco- 
nomy, and by working harder on the 
other five days in the week, she was 
enabled to devote one day weekly in 
the gaol. Presently, finding there 
Was no service on Sundays, she rose to 
the duty of performing service twice 
herself, as ministering deaconess to 
the female prisoners, which custom 
continued for the space of twenty- 
three years, “and never missed a 
Sabbath day.” The one day a week 
crept on to two, and even three, when 
as her labour of love could not be 
any longer hid, and friends began to 
press gifts upon her, and she resolved 
to abandon dressmaking altogether, 
and to cast herself on the work, tak- 
ing such support as Providence might 
offer. So she lived, and laboured on 
till she died, worn out with the ex- 
hausting work of a prison chaplain, 
carried on without interruption for a 
quarter of a century. She always 
shrunk from publicity. Unlike Mrs. 
Fry, she was unknown on platform 
or in committee-rooms. If her ex- 
ample has provoked others to go and 
do likewise, then she has got the re- 
ward she would have most prized— 
that of seeing others follow in her 
steps. 

n 1821, the Rev. John Clay, then 
a young clergyman, just ordained, was 
appointed assistant-chaplain of the 
gaol of Preston. He had not chosen 
the post on account of any peculiar 
predilection to it, but only because it 
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was the readiest title for orders then 
obtainable by him in Lancashire ; 
but the work which chance threw in 
his way became soon the work of his 
choice. In two years’ time he was 
advanced from the post of assistant 
to the full chaplaincy, and from that 
time to the year of his resignation 
and death, in 1858, he laboured on 
with a devotion and spirit which have 
been seldom equalled, and never sur- 
passed. 

Mr. Clay’s son has told the story 
of his father’s life candidly and well. 
Filial piety has not passed into idola- 
try, as it is wont to do in biographies 
of this kind; and what is better still, 
we are not offended by the affectation 
of modesty which veils itself before 
the display of parental virtue. For 
fear of becoming eulogists, some sons 
have shrunk from telling the world 
what their father really was. Mr. 
Clay has drawn a picture of his father 
with the curtain as it ought to be— 
behind, not before the portrait. He 
has let the likeness speak for itself on 
the canvas, and not mixed up light 
and shade so that we have to look in 
the background for what ought to be 
in the foreground. There is, it is 
true, a great deal of background : it 
could not be otherwise. Take away 
the prison discipline, and the Rev. 
John Clay sinks back into a clerk 
in orders—one of sixteen thou- 
sand, good, bad, and indifferent. This 
would be like a picture of General 
Elliott without the keys of Gibraltar 
on his forefinger and the smoke of the 
siege in the background. But the 
portrait is set well in the middle of 
the canvas. 

All that was noticeable in John 
Clay’s life centres around the Preston 
gaol. Here his active life was spent, 
and from thence his thoughts tra- 
velled out, in the shape of reports, to 
quicken and guide the minds of prison 
reformers like himself all over the 
kingdom. 

As we are sure that men, not mea- 
sures,are the thing wanted in a prison, 
the life of such a chaplain as Mr. 
Clay is the right clue by which to get 
at the best reformatory method. As 
we want cooks, not chemists, to feed 
us, so with human nature: not to the 
theorist who reasons on a few data, 
but to the man of action, who takes 
man’s complex nature as he finds it, 
we must look for a successful solution 
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of the problem of crime. How to de- 
odorize crime—to pass the prisoner 
through the hands of justice, leaving 
his crime, with his prison clothes, be- 
hind him, is the great problem of the 
Social Reformer. Society formerly 
gave up the problem in despair. It 
branded the felon with a hot iron, 
and sent him loose again to run the 
same risk, with the gallows in view. 
True, it had its secondary punish- 
ments as well as its capital, oa the 
one led to the other as certainly as 
the high road to Oxford ran through 
Tyburn green. The rogue’s march was 
a straight one from Newgate to the 
gallows-green ; and society took it for 
granted it must be so, and gave over 
its reprobates with a resigned sub- 
mission to the will of Providence. 
Facts, and not theories, have turn- 
ed society right round from the code 
of Draco to that of Solon. Prisoners 
have been reclaimed, and this has led 
to the discovery of the right way of 
reclaiming them. And 


here it is 


worthy of note, that while theories, 
like the Paganini attempts to play on 
a human heart of one string, have 
all failed, a few large-hearted men 


have brought out results which 
have only to be reduced into a theory 
to allow of their being carried out on 
a large scale, even by men of routine 
only. The theorists have tried the 
all work and no play and the all play 
and no work system—the separate 
system and the silent system—the 
crank system and the mark system 
and the result has been, that partial 
causes led to partial results. Men 
like Mr. Clay went deeper to work. 
All they asked was separation of the 
criminal from his former haunts and 
companions, and to leave him then to 
the restorative agencies, secular and 
spiritual, which a chaplain has at his 
command within the walls of any 
well-conducted prison. 

The problem is much simpler than 
some would imagine. Two things 
only are needful—reflection and 
work. The conscience must be stirred 
up to reflect on the past, while the 
hands are kept busy for the present. 
The adjustment of these two condi- 
tions of reform is a matter for after 
arrangement. It is better, as in the 
Irish system, that the previous por- 
tion of the sentence be passed over 
principally in reflecting on the past ; 
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the latter in acquiring habits of in- 
dustry for the future. But it is found 
that it is best not to distinguish be- 
tween them too sharply. Work must 
be given during the portion of the 
sentence spent in solitary confinement, 
and food for reflection during the 
portion when the man is working his 
way back to liberty. But with these 
two instruments to his hand, no go- 
vernor or chaplain need despair of 
the reformation of any. It is never 
too late to mend, though we are ready 
to set down our failures to the in- 
corrigibility of some. Faith in the 
reformatory process must, of course, 
be the condition of working it out 
successfully. The Justice Shallow, 
or the professional beak, who be- 
lieves that thieves will be thieves to 
the end of the chapter, and whose 
shallow theory is, that it runs in 
the blood, as poaching and fortune- 
telling do in the race of gipsies, are 
fitter to be experimented on than to 
experiment with such a system as 
the Irish convict system. ‘To intrust 
such with it would be as useless as 
to put a Minie rifle into the hands of 
a Brazilian savage who had never 
handled any weapon more deadly 
than a poisoned pea-shooter. We 
must train the men to administer the 
system. 

This is why the life of Clay is a 
study for all interested in prison dis- 
cipline. He was the first of his class. 
What Arnold was to schoolmasters, 
that Clay may become to chaplains 
and governors of gaols. Who can 
overestimate Arnold’s influence on 
the education of Great Britain? He 
found schoolmasters a race of peda- 
gogues, and he left them a race of men- 
tors. From head-masters like Dr. 
Vaughan and Dr. Temple, down to 
Dominie Sampsons in scratch wig and 
cane, a reviving breath has passed 
over the educational mind. One man 
ennobled a calling in life, and elevat- 
ed a lucrative craft into an honour- 
able or even a sacred calling. The 
keeper of a prison is not yet what he 
aa to be. We want something more 
than a highly paid turnkey. When 
we locked prisoners in by themselves, 
enacting, as far as our poor power 
could go, a copy of hell upon earth, 
a warder to sit at the gaol door, and 
a sentinel to pass the rounds, were 
enough. But the menagerie-keeper 
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will not do now to govern a prison; 
a higher class of work requires a 
higher class of men, and the study of 
Clay’s life will teach us how that 
class is to be trained. 

A man may command a ship of war 
or a regiment without influence, but 
he cannot govern a school or a prison 
without it. In the one case he has 
- to issue his orders, and to keep 
within the rules of his profession ; 
but in the other case, if he would get 
at human hearts, he must possess the 
talisman of kindness, combined with 
firmness. This Mr. Clay possessed in 
a high degree. Before all things he 
sought to get at his prisoners by win- 
ning their hearts. He would seek an 
interview with them on admission to 
prison, find out their wants and feel- 
ings, and by little nameless acts of 
kindness win his way into hearts that 
would have been as hard to doctrinal 
teaching as the nether millstone. A 
chaplain may pace his rounds in the 
me with the pure Gospel in his 

ands in as perfunctory a way as 
the meanest turnkey who looks to 
the wards and bolts only. The dry, 
correct divine may say one thing with 
his lips, but his eye looks another ; 
and prisoners are more quick to read 
_ language of the eye than the 


p. 
If there is a field of labour where 
picked men should be sent, it is into 


the cells of a prison. To tell off for 
such a duty some well-meaning, cha- 
racterless curate, whotakes it in with a 
round of other clerical routine, is to 
make the office a mockery. The days 
of the prison ordinary of Newgate, 
who preferred punch to wine, because 
nothing was said against punch in the 
Bible, are past and gone; but the cu- 
rate who shines at a religious tea- 
party, whose talk is as unruffled as 

is tie, and who is very explicit on the 
Millennium and the three frogs of the 
Apocalypse, is a variety of the clerical 
order quite common in our days, and 
nearly as useless as the punch-drink- 
ing ordinary of Hogarth and Defoe’s 
days. It is needless to say that Mr. 
Clay was not a typical man either of 
this new or of the old school of chap- 
lains,, He would have been puzzled 
to say to,what school or sect of the 
Church he belonged, and would have 
been called sadly indefinite by those 
who make broad their phylacteries of 
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party distinction. He was, indeed, a 
very unprofessional divine. No 
schoolman, and only a moderate 
scholar, he was nothing more than a 
well-read English gentleman, who 
discharged the function of a school- 
master for Christ within the walls of 
a prison. An artist above the average 
of amateurs, a good musician, a popu- 
lar lecturer on geology and such 
topics, he was, to say the least, a 
highly accomplished man; and all 
his talents were bent, with English 
intensity of aim, to reach the hearts 
and minds of his poor prisoners. 

To understand Mr. Clay, he must 
have been overheard in his chapel 
services. Whenalone with two orthree 
hundred prisoners seated on benches 
beneath him, he was felt to be a 
teacher speaking the words of God. 
He made much of the Liturgy, 
and never were its prayers read 
more from the heart and to the heart 
than in the chapel of Preston gaol. 
He took care that his prisoners should 
never think that his attendance was 
perfunctory as well as theirs. The 
clerical phrase “doing duty” in the 
chapel, would not have been under- 
stood by him. He reasoned that 
prisoners require more not less pains 
than an ordinary congregation. Not 
only is their attendance enforced, but 
also their previous habits of life in- 
dispose them to attention at wor- 
ship. They require to be won over 
to the side of religion. For this rea- 
son he decorated the chapel, and 
made the service as attractive as he 

ossibly could, without a spark of the 
udian spirit. He obtained permis- 
sion for the prisoners to assist in 
painting the chapel ceiling a sky blue, 
studded with stars. 

Ritualism is one thing ; the aid of 
decoration in arousing the dormant 
spirit to a sense of decency, order, 
and beauty is another. Just as Uni- 
tarianism is a step backward or for- 
ward according as we regard the case 
of a Hindu like Dwarkanuth Tojore, 
or a Christian like Blanco White, so 
ritualism may choke the flame of 
spiritual life in some cases, and kindle 
it in others. As the Bible for chil- 
dren must be pictorial, so with pri- 
soners ; and our educated Christians, 
who have long past the age of child- 
hood, and whose Protestantism is of 
a somewhat iconoclastic type, should 
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remember the wise words of the 
poet :— 
“See thou who countest reason ripe, 
By holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 
And e’en for want of such a type.” 


But whatever his love of art, Mr. 
Clay left if behind him at the foot of 
the pulpit stairs. In the pulpit he 
appears to haveused only one appeal— 
the love of God and the work of 
Christ. He had no sympathy, evi- 
dently, with the school who put the 
soul under a penitential discipline 
to prepare it for the message of the 
Gospel. He did not enlarge the 
church porch so far that the altar of 
Christ’s sacrifice could hardly be seen. 
He did not come as a priest out of 
the brazen gates of the chancel to tell 
of a sacrifice of which they were only 
to know by hearsay, and the benefits 
of which were to be dispensed through 
an exclusive caste only. His sermons 
were plain, affecting appeals to the 
conscience, easily understood and re- 
membered ; and it was remarkable 
how soon he began to win the atten- 
tion of the most stubborn prisoners. 

For a time Mr. Clay was in the 
habit of preaching carefully-written 
sermons to his prisoners; but, al- 
though delivered well and feelingly, 
he found them wanting somewhat in 
warmth and colour; so he resolved 
to discard the manuscript, and trust 
to the feelings of the moment for the 
delivery of a carefully-considered sub- 
ject. In his hands this plan succeeded 
to perfection. “The spectacle,” his 
son tells us, “of two or three hundred 
upturned faces—blotched, sin-strick- 
en, ugly faces generally—staring with 
half-stolid animal-like fixedness at 
the preacher, was one not easily for- 

otten.” “T never heard any thing so 
ogical from a pulpit before,” was the 
remark of a very competent judge, 
after hearing him seen Probably 
what the critic meant was that he 
had never heard such a single-topic 
sermon. “It is my plan,” he said, 
“to be content with one idea. That 
is quite as much as my poor people 
can take in at once; but I try to 
enunciate, by one idea, as distinctly 
and as completely as possible.” Again, 
his son observes :— 

“It was * singleness a +e ont 
simplicity of language that he main 
ae i there was a mod 
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sionate appeal to the feelings, or a stroke 
of irresistible pathos; but to these he 
rarely resorted. The emotions of the 
ignorant are so heady and uncontrollable 
when once aroused, and the discipline 
of the separate system rendered the pri- 
soners so susceptible to excitement, that 
it was only seldom, and then very care- 
fully, that he ventured to play on their 
feelings. Had he wished it, he might 
have had a revival in the prison once a 
month. But when he did touch the 
heart-strings.--when, for instance, point- 
ing to the lads in the front rows, he ap- 
pealed to fathers and mothers for mercy 
on their own neglected children, or when 
he told some moving tale of sin and 
misery—simple and unexciting as the 
language always was, yet there was 
something in the manner, in the voice, 
in the whole man, that was quite irre- 
sistible; and half the faces inthe chapel— 
brute faces as they mostly were—would 
be wet with tears.” 


His manner of visiting the prisoners 
within was in character with his 
preaching. He avoided those spiri- 
tual probings by which some chap- ’ 
lains try to reach the convict’s con- 
science, and only get the “ flummery 
by which thieves gull the parson.” 
He was too wise as well as too dis- 
cerning to be deceived in this way. 
On the contrary, he waited for the 

risoner to make the first advances. 

e felt that the penitence which is 
pane is no penitence at all; and 

e was rewarded in the end by re- 
ceiving more real confessions of godly 
sorrow for sin than any chaplain of 
whose diary we have seen any record. 


‘As soon,” his biographer says, “as 
the new system was introduced into the 
gaol, he began to spend from five to six 
hours daily there, the greater part of 
which time was devoted to ministrations 
in the cells. It wasall the time he could 
give, and it was not enough to satisfy 
him. The confidence of no small num- 
ber of prisoners was lavished on him 
most freely. His sympathies were so 
ready and soreal, that all reserve melted 
before him. Suspicious, reticent, and 
false, as criminals generally are, there 
were always men in the gaol yearning 
to make a clean breast of it tohim. Of 
the nature of these cell confessions he 
was of course in honour bound to say 
but little; such little, however, as he 
did reveal, was more than enough to 
show how sickening was the office of 
father-confessor to a prison. He has 
sometimes been known to come abrupt-~ 
ly out of a cell, and h , sick and ill to 
his own room, after some revela- 






























































































































































tion so loathsome as to forbid, or wit- 
nessing agony so intense as to defy, de- 
scription.” 

Such was Mr. Clay the Prison 
Chaplain. Let us briefly glance at 
the part which he took in helping 
forward the good work of prison re- 
form. He was, undoubtedly, one of 
the first who understood the nature 
of crime in England, and how to 
grapple with it. The compliment re- 
peatedly paid to him in Parliament, 
that he Ser more of the working 
classes than any man living, was 
hardly an exaggeration. For twenty 
years his reports were looked for as 
State Papers on the subject of prison 
discipline. “ You have kept me awake 
half the night,” wrote Lord Brougham 
to him once, in acknowledgment of 
his report. To Mr. Clay, more than 
to any one else, the present system, 
which has been brought to perfection 
in the Irish Convict Prisons, owes its 
establishment. Mr. Clay wrought 
out, by himself, the principle of indi- 
vidualization in the Preston gaol. He 
treated his prisoners separately, and 
tried to work repentance and refor- 
mation in them by reaching the con- 
science and arousing the man from 
within. In this he stood almost alone 
among prison reformers. Even the 
mark system of Captain Maconochie, 
excellent as it is in some respects as a 
labour-test of the reality of reforma- 
tion, proceeds too much by actuating 
the man from beneath. It is likely to 
succeed within the prison walls; it 
will stimulate a man to work his way 
out of captivity, but there it fails. 
Habits of diligence require to be kept 
up by some principle higher than 
themselves. The mark system has 
made an industrious animal a kind 
of prison beaver; but take him out 
of his cell, and the animal has lost 
his building instinct ; outside the pri- 
son he becomes as indolent as the 
beaver would in a ready-made house. 

The importance of this principle of 
individualization is seen in the con- 
trast between the English and Irish 
Convict Prisons. The Irish Prisons 
are conducted on Captain Crofton’s 
rinciple of individualization ; the 
Fenglich, on the opposite principle, 
enounced by Sir Joshua Jebb in the 
words, “ that convicts must be treated 
in masses, rather than in accordance 
with their individual character.” 
“Due observance,” he says, “of rou- 
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tine duties will commonly effect all 
that* can be done for them.” The 
effort to study the peculiar character 
of each convict, as attempted in the 
Mountjoy Prison, is deliberately not 
attempted in England. The men are 
congregated in masses of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred, and bribed into a 
kind of sulky submission by liberal 
indulgences of food and money for 
marks of V.G., which are easily got 
and little prized. But when the ar- 
gumentum ad crumenam fails, as it 
signally did at Chatham in March 
last, there is nothing for it but to call 
in the Riflesand shoot down the rioters 
with buck-shot. Such has been the 
result of the English convict system, 
as conducted by an able and intelli- 
gent officer, who wants faith in the 
reformatory theory of Mr. Clay. 
Captain Crofton began the Irish 
Convict Prisons on the principle of 
individualization, and has thoroughly 
carried it out so far as the Home 
Office would allow him, with what re- 
sult it is superfluous here to say. The 
recent meetings of the Social Science 
Congress in Dublin have given it such 
publicity, that it is no longer on 
its trial; it is an admitted success. 
Eight years ago Captain Croft: i 
found the Government Prisons in 
Ireland crowded ; they are now half 
empty. On January 1, 1854, there 
were 3,933 in custody, but year by 
year the number has steadily de- 
creased, tillon January 1, 1861, there 
were only 1,492 prisoners—a fact to 
be viewed with the more satistac- 
tion when we mention that not a con- 
vict has been sent to Australia since 
1854, though formerly they were 
shipped off at the rate of 1,000 a- 
year. 
In 1854 the number adjudged to 
yenal servitude was 710; last year 
it was only 331; these figures, too, 
have a significance beyond what ap- 
pears at first sight; fora third, if not 
a half, of the men sentenced in the 
old times were scoundrels who had 
pre through the Convict Prisons 
before. Stringently as the conditions 
of the licences have been enforced, not 
more than seven in a hundred have 
been revoked ; and it is Captain Crof- 
ton’s persuasion, that eight out of 
nine of the convicts who pass through 
the threestagesof the Irish Prisonsys- 
tem, pass out into the world reformed 
characters. It is a kind of moral fil- 
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ter, which lets so little en 
crime pass through it to return to 
plague society that it deserves all 
the praise it has obtained. 

The difference between the English 
and the Irish systems is not in the ad- 
ministration, much less in the dis- 
cipline, dietary, or any other external 
method employed to reach the crimi- 
nal’s will. It lies in the little word 
we have just let drop from our ee 
Captain Crofton aims at the will of 
the convict. Sir Joshua Jebb leaves 
the will alone in the dormitory of the 
soul, and if he can get a tolerable 
stroke of work out of his convicts 
with no particular surliness on their 
part, thinks he has accomplished all 
the ends of prison discipline. The dif- 
ference then is in the men, not in the 
system. If Captain Crofton and Sir 
Joshua Jebb changed places to-mor- 
row, they would carry a change of 
system with them, and the Irish 
prisons would go back and the English 
go forward in efficiency. 

“T have yet to learn,’ Canning 
once said, “that itis the harness not 
the horses who draw the coach.” The 
English convict system relies too much 
on the excellence of the harness. We 
have, happily, got the right horse in 
the shafts here in Ireland ; so with no 
better harness, if so good, we have 
left the English prisons far behind in 
the race of reform. 

We do not wish to claim for Mr. Clay 
any more connexion with the Irish 
prison system than he would have 
claimed himself. Itisstrictly an inde- 
pendent attempt of its own, and Cap- 
tain Crofton would, perhaps, prefer to 
consider himself a disciple of Captain 
Maconochierather than of the chaplain 
of Preston. But it remains true, not- 
withstanding, that to Mr. Clay more 
than to any other man of the age the 
principle of individualization owes its 
acceptance and adoption. He it was 
who tried it firstand worked it longest. 
Feeling his way through three or four 
other theories, he came to this as the 
right one at last. He was not a rapid 
generalizer who catches up a system 
and carries it through because it is a 
system. The beauty of his plan was, 
that it was no theory at all, buta 
simple application of the Gospel prin- 
ciple to seek and to save that which 
was lost. As chaplain, it did not 
come within his province to revise the 
law or to abridge the sentence. Be- 
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tween the law on the one hand, and 
its victim on the other, he stood, as 
interpreter between the mute vin- 
dictiveness of the one and the sullen 
resistance of the other. He had to 
create in his prisoners a sense of the 
justice of the law’s demands, and so, 
by quickening their consciences, im- 
planted in them the seeds of that re- 
pentance which is the only ground of 
a lasting reformation of character. 

It is the fashion now-a-days to 
make little of what is called forensic 
theology, as if the law’s demands of 
yetribution and substitution were by- 
gone and barbarous notions of juris- 
prudence imported into theology to 
corrupt its simplicity. But what 
could a prison chaplain do without 
these forensic principles on which 
to ground his work of reformation ? 
Unless he can first convince the con- 
vict that the sentence of law is just, 
all his preaching will bein vain. The 
most perfect contrivance of marks and 
rewards, tickets-of-leave, and so forth, 
will all go for nothing unless the con- 
vict leaves gaol with the conviction 
that the law is just when it smites ; 
that true mercy is one and the sane 
with strict justice, and that indulgence 
or escape is the greatest cruelty which 
can be shown a prisoner. These are 
truths of jurisprudence only because 
they are truths of theology. The 
truest reformatory system is that con- 
tained in the Gospel, and we are bold 
to say that there can be no reforma- 
tory system which is not grounded on 
the great facts of the Gospel life and 
death of Christ. It is possible, in- 
deed, for those who deny the original 
to admire the copy. But Christianity 
is still the fountain though they will 
not admit it. 

It is the way of the world to take 
a benefit without acknowledging too 
loudly who its benefactors are. Mr. 
Clay’s son expresses his just indigna- 
tion at the way in which his father’s 
claim to promotion was passed over. At 
the end ofa thirty-five years’ chaplaincy 
a country parsonage was a very mode- 
rate reward to look for. Hundreds of 
Chancellor's livings were given away 
to claimants who hada friend at Court, 
a county member, or a powerful noble- 
man to be cdnicillated by the disposal 
of patronage. But the chaplain of 
Preston had not learned the art of get- 
ting on in the profession, as the Z72mes 
described it with infinite humour a 
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few weeks ago. The arts by which 
a bishopric was got in the days of pa- 
tronage ought not to be told to the 
uninitiatéd, or else, as in the days of 
Cicero, one augur could not look 
another in the face without laughing. 
In these respects Mr. Clay was as 
simple as Henry Goldsmith, and 
Preston was the prosaic Auburn 
where he spent his days, and retired 
from it only to die. But Mr. Clay 
did not live for nothing if he taught 
the clergy to treat fame at its proper 
worth. In these days of clerical 
Blondinism, when Hayley’s gilt tub 
is set up again asin the days of Pope, 
it is well to set before us the example 
of a man who lived only for his work 
and left his reputation to take care of 
itself. 

To die rich is the ambition of one 
class of men—to die notorious the am- 
bition of another. It will not do now 
to let the character ripen in the air, 
taking alike the sunshine and the 
rain: it must be forced under glass 
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THERE is a common prejudice against 
satirical writing—especially among 
our womankind—which different per- 
sons will account for in different ways. 
Some may object to it on the plea of 
its too often showing an unfair bias 
against the world at large; others, 
because it aims too frequent a blow 
at some weakness of which they them- 
selves are more or less conscious vic- 
tims. Others again will look on satire 
as a doubtful, if not dangerous, wea- 
pon, doing more harm to him who 
wields it than good to those on whom 
it falls. Sometimes, perhaps, the sa- 
tire displeases rather from the man- 
ner of its infliction than from the fact 
of its being tried at all. We wonder 
how many women, in their hearts, do 
thoroughly admire the cynical author 
of “Vanity Fair,’ whose unceasing 
irony calls up in their bewildered 
minds the ready —— of his being 
never in earnest. straightforward 
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into a pumpkin popularity. Our 
Anglo®axon sturdiness and self-re- 
liance has been crossed by American 
love of praise, and the consequence is, 
that in all classes there is a hasting 
to be rich, notable, and popular for 
something or other. Newspaper no- 
toriety haunts us everywhere—on 
platforms and even into pulpits the 
shadow of a name follows us, and, 
like Mr. Jefferson Brick, every one 
is bound to show as soon as possible 
that he is a very remarkable person. 
Next to Robertson of Brighton, Mr. 
Clay of Prestonimpresses us most with 
the feeling that he lived a life not of 
appearance only but of reality. After 
reading such a life, the popular divine 
—the pet of his party or school— 
shrinks to his proper insignificance ; 
and we are ready to say, with the 
author of Jn Memoriam— 

* O hollow wraith of dying fame 

Fade wholly, while the soul exults 
And self infolds the large results 
Of force that would have onl a name.” 
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hitter they might bear, but one who 
feints and plays with them after so 
pitiless a fashion, is sure to be gener- 
ally charged with lack of earnestness 
and kindly feeling. Their own warm 
and reverent nature rises at once in 
arms against the satirist whose mock- 
ing tones seem—they fancy—to be- 
token a general disbelief in all they 
have been taught to hold dearest. 
Becky Sharpe and Barnes Newcome 
are found, as it were, to leave an un- 
wholesome shadow on the counten- 
ances of Dobbin and Colonel New- 
come; while the latter, at best, are 
much too unheroic for the age that 
delights in “The Heir of Redclyffe ” 
and “Adam Bede.” 

From whatever motives arising, 
such a prejudice certainly prevails; 
and too often, we fear, the satirists 
themselves have done their worst to 
keep it going. It were far easier to 
show how readily these have indulged 
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their own vanity, revengefulness, or 
mere ill-nature, at the cost of others 
who may or may not have laid them- 
selves open to attack, than to prove 
how far their writings may have suc- 
ceeded either in abashing the objects 
of their assault, or in warning others 
off the ground they have solemnly 
declared to be dangerous. Undoubt- 
edly men do take a secret pleasure in 
proclaiming the motes that ang in 
their brethren’s eyes, and many of us 
are but too prone to ascribe the worst 
motives to deeds that may have been 
dictated chiefly, if not wholly, by the 
best. Yet, after all, satire in certain 
forms must have its uses, like sermons 
in the religious, and criticisms in the 
literary world. Itsmovements seem, 
like hope, to “spring eternal in the 
human breast,” and its birth is lost 
in the darkness of immemorial ages. 
In the earliest literature of all coun- 
tries some tokens of it are to be found. 
To it alone are we indebted for some 
of the sublimest passages in Holy 
Writ. A certain flavour of it lends a 


racier charm to Homer’s page, and 
without it, Aristophanes would never 
have gained so powerful a hold on the 


audiences of his own day or the read- 
ing world of ours. It inspires alike the 
sportive raillery of Horace and the 
stern invective of Juvenal. In modern 
literature it has wielded no small or 
fleeting influence, through all ages, in 
many different ways. It lurks in the 
sly humour of Cervantes, smiles out 
in the delicate irony of Fielding, laughs 
aloud in the racy pictures of him who 
wrote the “Canterbury Tales.” Lati- 
mer used it as he would have used 
a quarterstaff; Dryden grasped it 
like a trenchant sword. To Pope it 
became a light keen dagger ; to Swift 
a poisoned creese; to Junius or Church- 
ill, a robber’s bludgeon. In Byron’s 
hands it was a lash that drew blood 
with every stroke, or else a taper 
riding whip that smarted for the mo- 
ment but left no sore behind. Under 
one guise or another its voice has 
never been long silent; nor, as long 
as men are men, can the satirist cease 
to play his allotted part in the correc- 
tion of our social ways. To deny his 
usefulness as a moral teacher, is to 
cut an important chapter out of the 
history of human intellect. Weshould 
rather say that his interference is 
more needed the further we advance 
in our boasted civilization. The grow- 
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ing complications of modern society 
beget ever new complexities of men- 
tal no less than bodily disease. Per- 
haps materials for satire were never 
before so plentiful as they are now, 
in this iron age of commercial and 
mechanical progress. A simple record 
of last year’s or last month’s doings, 
would contain in itself a world of keen 
satire on an age remarkable for broad 
contrasts and glaring inconsistencies, 
for unparalleled extremes of vice and 
virtue, wealth and poverty, ignorance 
and knowledge ; for loud professions 
of universal peacefulness, uttered 
amidst the ever-loudening din of war- 
like preparations ; for a large amount 
of philanthropic effort, of self-scorn- 
ing patriotism, of scientific research, 
brought.out side by side with deeds 
of the darkest rufhanisyn, the vilest 
self-seeking, the most unblushing 
quackery, and the wildest supersti- 
tion. Seventy thousand prostitutes 
walking the streets of Christian Lon- 
don, workmen wilfully spurning the 
only terms on which their masters 
deemed it right to employ them, 
wives beaten well-nigh to death by 
drunken husbands, tradesmen selling 
200 yards of cotton at the value and 
under the outward marks of 300, 
English statesmen upholding slavery 
in America, and despotism in Hun- 
gary or Rome, Englishmen of all 
classes aping the follies of those above 
them, fying madly to-and-fro in 
search of a new excitement, and 
trampling on every nobler instinct in 
their greed of unlimited gold—here 
surely are themes enow to point the 
pen of satirists as stern as Juvenal, 
as scornful as Byron, as humorously 
keen as Fielding. Such things, in- 
deed, a silken age may shrink from 
seeing handled in any of the old 
straightforward ways. If we are soon 
wearied even with the caustic trifling 
of a Thackeray, what chance was 
there of a patient hearing for the 
roughshod utterances of a Carlyle? 
The satire that seeks only to pay 
must in these days be well weakened 
with sugar and water. But for him 
who yearns to show others the truth 
that haunts himself, the very apath 

of his neighbours will hold out a fres: 

inducement to speak openly and with- 
out stint. There are some sores that 
will never heal without much burn- 
ing ; and the satirist who has truth 
firmness, and genius on his side should 
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only feel himself the more strongly 
driven to enforce his teaching on a 
sensual and sluggish world, to cast 
his bitter bread upon the waters in 
the sure trust that it will come back 
to him after many days. 

The satirist stands to the world of 
outward manners much as the critic 
stands to the world of literature. He 
has to lay bare the stains and patches 
which escape the notice or cheat the 
eye of ordinary gazers, to expose the 
rottenness that lurks within our 
whitest sepulchres, the weakness that 
undermines our loftiest palaces. His 
part is not unlike that of the slave in 
the chariot of the Roman conqueror, 
or that of the skeleton at an Egyptian 
feast. It may be a thankless office, 
and they who enter on it must look 
to be called hard names ; but if litera- 
ture be indeed a power, the satirist 
will have his uses equally with the 
poet or the historian. Of course, 
there are satirists and satirists. From 
Mr. Thackeray down to Mr. Close is 
a very long slope indeed. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s noble rage is a very different 
thing from the long-winded scream 
of an Irish ultramontane newspaper. 
For truth of insight and fairness of 
statement the author of “The Age” 
stands far above the author of “‘ The 
Season.” Perhaps few satirists are 
quite free from a tendency to distort 
and caricature, to make sweeping de- 
ductions from the slightest premises, 
and to display their cleverness in the 
mere attempt to gratify their personal 
spite. Yet nearly as much might be 
said against any other class of writers, 
and even from their worst extrava- 
gances may we gather the same kind 
of knowledge, that often comes alike 
to men and nations from hearing or 
reading the remarks thrown out to 
their prejudice by unfriendly critics. 
It is good sometimes to learn what 
our enemies think of us, and satirists 
of the better class may fairly claim to 
be taken less for enemies than friends 
in disguise. Even if they dwell too 
harshly on particular failings, or seem 
unduly blind to the counterbalancing 
good, it is only fair to remember that 
blame is their business much more 
than praise, that for artistic purposes 
they can seldom afford to look well 
at all sides of a question, that very 
few thinkers quite succeed in grasp- 
ing the whole of any given subject, 
and that plenty of opponents very 
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soon come forward to redress omis- 
sions on one side by like omissions on 
the other. 

The garb of satire varies with the 
circumstances of the age and the 
genius of the individual. Now wear- 
ing the mask of fables long or short, 
in prose or verse, anon frolicking 
in some boisterous burlesque, or 
peeping out of some pungent comedy ; 
at @ther times it boldly steps out 
in its natural colours to the mea- 
sure of Latin hexameters, or English 
five-footed rhymes. In our days it 
has done most service under the guise 
of a novel by Thackeray or a tale by 
Douglas Jerrold. Of rhymed satire, 
pure and plain, we have had no strik- 
ing samples since the days of Byron. 
From the books before us, however, 
it seems as if that style also might 
still be popular, if men of the right 
capacity gave it a fair trial. There 
can be no good reason, indeed, why 
a purely satiric poem should not de- 
light us as thoroughly as it delighted 
the cotemporaries of Horace and 
Pope. The present age is at least as 
curious and not less patient of medio- 
crity than its foregoers. If it has no 
great liking for heroic couplets, it has 
rather a taste for short poems and 
smart diction of various kinds. A 
due admixture of sentiment and sar 
casm, well flavoured with the proper 
scenery, will always take its fancy, 
whatever may be the real worth of 
the thoughts therein contained. Sub- 
jects for satire, as we said before, lie 
about us on every side. In respect of 
outward excellences, Mr. Alfred Aus- 
tin bears away the palm from his 
older rival, and reminds us, now and 
then, of those great masters, whom it 
is so much easier to imitate than to 
approach. But for intrinsic merit, 
the author of “The Age” stands 
clearly first, in spite of some oddities 
in his expressions and a lack of the 
livelier graces in his verse. Neither 
of them is likely to set the Thames on 
fire, but Mr. Bailey’s essay seems to 
us of closer texture and more sterling 
stuff'than “The Season.” Elaborately 
careless in its form, as the satires of 
Horace, it reproduces the baldest 
phrases of our common talk, and fur- 
ther weakens the force of its ideas by 
clumsy efforts to dance in the shackles 
of its own forging, the double-endings 
and three or fourfold rhymes in which 
almost every page of itabounds. The 
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lines, too, keep often running into 
each other by the score, with the 
rough shamble of a hard-mouthed, 
ill-broken steed, wearisome alike to 
the wind and muscle of his rider. In 
talking also of many things, the author 
sometimes talks wildly through one 
or another of the three characters 
who take up his parable in turns; for 
the whole of his long performaace, 
reaching to nearly two hundred pages 
of average print, is divided, not always 
happily, between the ghosts of an 
author, a critic, and a friend, who 
chance to come together in the critic’s 
room in town just two hours before 
the latter and his friend were to start 
off by rail into the country. Won- 
derful things are done every day, but 
we should very much like to see so 
many pages read aloud by the quickest 
speaker in any thing like two hours. 
The book, indeed, is full of faults, 
among which its merciless length is 
not the least, nor its freaks of diction 
the most venial ; but it is also full of 
things good and middling, of passages 
long or short, which betoken the 
thoughtful observer and the deep- 
hearted poet. If more than once we 
are bothered with such a sample of 
English and grammar as this— 


**So England's liberties, already got 
By open vote, we will to change it not,” 


our attention is oftener called to some 
couplet as good as the following :— 


‘“* Our meannesses by lofty names we dignify, 
As Joveand Junomay twin puppies signify.” 


Nor are the lines that close a short 
sketch of what followed Lord Rus- 
sell’s famous letter to the Bishop of 
Durham, hard to match in many other 
places of the book :— 


“High Church we are, and somehow rather 
hope 
— may some time happen to the 
‘ope; 
Whose end, by prophets Protestant, appears 
To have been due about three hundred 
years. 
But spiritual power 's both least and most ; 
And who on earth can grapple with a ghost ? 
It shrinks from one, it terrifies a host ; 
And one who takes three centuries to die, 
Is possibly as haleas you or I.” 


It is a regular hodgepodge of poli- 
tics, religion, and general philosophy, 
which the author serves up for us 
with the help of his two friends. 
From great things to small, from the 
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question of England’s behaviour to- 
wards foreign countries, to that of 
her failure in matters of taste and 
fine art; from a long tirade against 
those who would justify war on 
Christian grounds, to a humorous 
account of a certain meeting held some 
years ago, in token of— * 


“A grand approaching reconciliation 
Between the Chartists and the British na- 
tion,” 


he takes us leisurely or at speed, in 
jest or earnest, over a large domain of 
interesting thought. Sometimes, as 
when he ridicules the notion of a 
Christian soldier, his philosophy 
borders on the shallow ; but in general 
he contrives to dig out some half- 
latent truth, or to reveal some for- 
gotten aspect of a question too often 
supposed to bear only one plain solu- 
tion. When, for instance, he main- 
tains that— 


‘The radicals of modern revolutions 
Reverse the order of our institutions, 
And of the way we got them. In our isle 


*Tis popular power that crowns the social 
pop I 

pile; 
The base is monarchy ;” 


when he tells a story of the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic who 
argued away until each had converted 
the other; when he inveighs against 
the tendency of the Press to encourage 
the popular frenzy of the moment, 
or of critics to measure all excellence 
by their own paltry standards ; when 
he wonders whether a parliament of 
poets, if summoned to make new laws 
= “the rhyming trade,” would agree 
that— 


* More than this be e’er enacted, 
‘ Provided always, and be it infracted :’” 


or, when he avows his belief that— 


** The lower you the scale of social life 
Descend, the more ’tis with deception rife, 
With fulsome cunning, arrogance, pretence, 
And less simplicity and common sense, 
Than in those classes cultured and refined, 
Where nature builds, and art upholds the 

mind,” 


does he not make some shrewd 
guesses at truths or possibilities which 
minds less honest, less observant, or 
more forgetful, are wont continually 
to ignore ? 

ere again are some racy lines on 
the true way of judging a new poem. 
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scheme be— 


* Capacious, new; 
In itself total, based on tracings true 
To nature and to art, and a just view 
Of life and life’s great laws? Is he original, 
Or is he mercilessly bent to pigeon all 
Writers befog him? Mark! a bard may be 
In = works too original; we would see 
Links of the starry chain ; submission free 
To precept and a proud obedience 
To rvles established by the finest sense, 
Moral and critical ; for—no offence— 
Who solely on his own resources draws, 
Lives like a bear by sucking his own paws; 
A thriftless process. Is he plain and clear? 
Does his design a lofty moral bear 
Or lowly? Does it serve a present good? 
Or is it truth unripe, the future’s golden food ? 
If either, twill outweigh some rhythm rude. 


If passable in these things it appear, 

I next note how it falls upon the ear. 

For if fine thoughts are sweetly said, the better, 

So are the soul and sense made each a debtor ; 

And poesie herself is doubly fair, 

When she reflects the charms our charmers 
wear ; 

And as she sings the cherry lip or cheek, 

We almost touch, we almost hear it speak.” 


Of course so roving a satirist has 
much to say about the poet’s calling 
and the critic’s duties. And it is for 
this part of his work that he has re- 
served the cream of his ideas and the 
happiest tokens of his literary power. 
His fable of the eagle and the wren 
is an amusing and not unfair hit at 
much of our modern criticism; and 
he has wrought out a pretty conceit 
in his comparison of the poet brood- 
ing over the sources of his future 
fame, with— 


“The poor shellfish of the Indian sea, 
Sick—seven years sick—of its fine malady, 
The pearl, which after shall enrich the breast 
Of some fair princess regal in the West.” 


Nor will poetic readers disown the 
poetic feeling of lines like these that 
follow :— 


“ And, as some serpent, who her natural soul 

Hath lost to man for music, will unroll 

Or intertwine her body’s shining rings, 

At his mere will who opes and seals the 
springs 

Of life within her, like the silver keys 

Of ivory flute, and irritates at ease, 

Or soothes, but charms her wheresoe’er he 
please, 

Until, translated for obedient skill 

Into his breast, she nestles and is still; 

So treats the bard his theme ; and calms or 
burns 

Till, whence it issued, it at last returns, 

And he in his own heart his guerdon earns. 
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The world perchance is with him; perchance 


not; 
Still for none other’s would he change his 
lot.” 


Elsewhere issome good advice given 
by the critic to his friend the author, 
part of which their common inventor 
would do well himself to carry out. 


“To be impressive no one need be coarse ; 

Think not uncouth asperity is force. 

Think not unequal numbers nerve convey, 

More than a hobbling gait does strength 
display. 

Words are but slaves. 
then, 

These papers burned, sometime resume your 
pen. 

Let grace, o'er all prevail, 

Nor e’er in strictest formal method fail 


Learn order, music; 


Despise the senseless jeer of ‘ artificial ; 

Art be your end, your mean, and your 
initial, 

The art most perfect is most perfect nature; 

Each works by strictest rules in form and 
feature, 

And both by laws attain their loftiest sta- 
ture. 

For song is like the dance, where thought 
and word, 

True partners, each the other hath preferred ; 

Confessing in their wildest whirl those laws 

Of harmony they both obey and cause ; 

For law comes after nature and restrains, 

But still makes music in her golden chains.” 


Mr. Bailey’s satire was published 
+ more than two years ago, but it comes 
‘usefully to our hands at this present, 
as at once a foil and touchstone for 
the later achievements of his fellow- 
satirist, Mr. Alfred Austin. The lat- 
ter gentleman, within a few short 
months, has uttered two short satires, 
of which the one is intolerably coarse, 
and the other savagely scurrilous. In 
little more than a hundred pages of 
very straggling print he has contrived 
to carry us back more than a hundred 
years in the history of English litera- 
ture. He has shown himself as rich 
in the trifling defects as he is poor in 
the leading excellencies of Mr. Bailey. 
If the latter fails in point and smooth- 
ness, he writes, at any rate, with the 
courtesy of a pure-minded gentleman, 
and the discernment of a practised 
thinker. But to Mr. Austin’s sharper 
and neater-looking pen extravagant 
libels and coarse personalities seem far 
dearer than the decencies he pretends 
to uphold, and-the truths which, for 
lack of an abler champion, he himself 
has unwillingly stepped forward to 
expound. 
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The human heart is a mystery not 
less to itself than to those who judge 
of it by its outward workings. In- 
stead, therefore, of speculating on the 
motives that led to the hatching of a 
satire, whose second edition is al- 
ready before the world, we shall only 
express our amusement at the contrast 
herein offered between the virtuous 
profession and the far from virtuous 
practice of its author. In the preface 
to this new edition he tells the public, 
in tones of the loftiest self-compla- 
cency, why he addressed it “in tinted 
paper, attractive frontispiece, Magenta 

inding, and language loud, strong, 
and insolent.” Son one in these 
days does every thing, even to the 
swindling of his neighbours, for the 
public good; and Mr. Austin may be 
thoroughly earnest in seeking to show 
forth the solemn side of life by a series 
of indecent pictures set off in a catch- 
penny framework. To his own de- 
scription of his own work—and here 
at least he has spoken almost the li- 
teral truth—we find ourselves obliged 
to add, that the “attractive frontis- 
piece” represents a taproom drawing 
of a young woman powdering her 
cheek at the glass, before which she 
stands, resting on one big bare arm, 
and displaying her neck and shoulders 
high above the trimming of her low-cut, 
vest. 
a good deal of strong language, may, 
in some quarters, have helped the sale 
of the book, is a likelihood which 
— less for the book’s real worth 
than for the grosser tendencies of hu- 
man nature. But if only by arts like 
these are great moral lessons to be 
enforced on the world at large, we 
much fear that many of those who 
have their neighbours’ welfare the 
most at heart will content themselves 
with an inglorious silence, rather than 
seem to enter the lists with Madame 
Dudevant and Alexander Dumas. 

“The Season” is meant to satirise 
the follies and vices of England’s 
fashionable fair, as shown to him who 
watches them in their favourite haunts 
during that eventful time of year 
when London is, by West-end people, 
accounted full. Having invoked the 
muse, whose likeness keeps guard over 
the book, and levelled a passing blow 
at the “erotic effusions” of Mr. Kings- 
ley, the author asks us to dawdle with 
him through the town, into the park 
where 
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‘with borrowed bays 
Some female Phaéton sets the Drive ablaze; 
Or, more defiant, spurning frown and foe, 
eee rein swift Skittles rules the 
_" 


This young horsewoman, whose name 
and figure are but too we]l known to 
the world of fashion, is safd to “flaunt 
propriety with flapping mane,” as she 
rides past damsels young and elderly, 
whose purer charms are powerless to 
keep the men from paying their ready 
court to hers. This preference, as- 
cribed to man’s instinctive yearning 
for natural graces, the ladies them- 
selves are called to witness in lines 
which Mr. Austin may deem impres- 
sive, but which to ourselves seem es- 
pecially coarse. Let the reader judge. 
“* Dear fledgling damsels ! come from country 
nest 
To nibble, chirp, and flutter in the West, 


Less dear, for damaged, damsels! doomed 
to wait, 

Whose third—fourth?—season makes half 
desperate, 


Or you, nor dear nor damsels, tough and 
tart, 
Unmarketable maidens of the mart, 
Who, plumpness gone, fine delicacy feint, 
And hide your sins in piety and paint ; 
Or, mengng tactics, propped-up bosoms 
are 


To catch some boyish buyer unaware : 


Answer me, all 
prue! 

Who has our notice? Skittles more, or 
you?” 


belle, heiress, flirt, and 


It is amusing to find so fierce a 
moralist seeking to defend the profli- 
gacy of one sex by imputing sensual- 
ism to the purest-seeming classes of 
the other. We are reminded of the 
gentleman who lately, in the 7’imes, 
pointed out the advantages of that 
cheap bachelor’s-wedlock, whose out- 
ward signs our wives and daughters 
are continually seeing in Rotten Row 
and the Park drives. The above pas- 
sage is only a mild prelude to what 
comes after; but it strikes the true 
keynote of Mr. Austin’s theme. Ac- 
cording to his view, all women of 
fashion are more or less artful, mer- 
cenary, or impure; “stupid, stunted 
things,” who spare no effort, however 
mean or shameful, to win the best 
prizes in the husband-market. His 
jaundiced eye sees conscious art in the 
arrangement of those “rich, reclining, 
and reposeful forms,” whose indolent 
attitudes so greatly shocked, he tells 
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us, his Peruvian friend. Those stu- 
died smiles cover much sad, though 
elegant, ennui: beneath that artful 
adding, those well-managed sleeves, 
ie “vacant still the hollows of the 
heart.” Lesbia is lovely, but she has 
a mole: Edith’s eye is put out by 
Kate’s new Paris wardrobe. Further 
on we are assured, whatever the words 
may mean, that “men but do what 
women all desire.” If you doubt it, 
see the women going to dress, the men 
to dine. 
“ Their aim 
In seeming diverse, is in substance same. 
They each require and ply their sensual 
sport ; 
The one for praise, the others hunt for port.” 
And all must own that neither act their 
best 
Till the half-drunk lean 
dressed,” 


Go to the opera, and the same 
thoughts suggest themselves yet more 
strongly to Mr. Austin’s distempered 
brain. In that “living passion- 

rompting zone” of glowing beauties, 
= sees nothing but art and wanton- 
ness, and what he sees he paints with 
the warmth of a sympathetic Titian. 
The lovely charmers are studying 
attitudes even while the glasses are 
lifting to their eyes. 


over the half- 


“ Now, o'er the box their beauteous busts they 
bend, 
A foe to welcome, criticise a friend, 
Unfolding or obscuring charms at will 
With all the calm unconsciousness of skill, 
Solving the doubt that sometimes will 
arise— 
While women wantons are, can men be 
wise ? 
Let your eyes stray from sensuous row to 
row 
Of nude parade, and flash an honest no! 
What can be Man’s, whilst Woman deems 
her part 
To bare in bosom, but to hide her heart ?” 
If to the pure all things are pure, what 
shall we say of those to whom all 
things are impure? What man of 
true refinement would dare to make 
such charges against the very cream 
and flower of England’s gentlewomen? 
After adding one more stone to the 
cairn of protests long since raised 
against an opera not more absurdly 
immoral than several others, an opera 
which, after all, offends your regular 
lay-goer far less for the immoralities 
~ never stops to scent, than for its 
breach of artistic decency in bring- 
ing death by disease upon the stage, 
Mr. Austin returns to his favourite 
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theme, and finds in the ballet a fitting 
crown to the work begun by the opera. 
Fathers who before had slept now rub 
up their glasses to look at “ bound- 
ing Zina dressed in shoes and stays.” 
Love-struck boys now turn their fickle 
eyes “from Mary’s trinkets to Mor- 
lacchi’s thighs ;” and women, old and 
young “applaud the tight proportions 
of a twirling” courtezan. The aim of 
passages like these, as we have it yet 
more nakedly set forth in the preface, 
is to show that lovers of the ballet go 
not to enjoy that poetry of motion 
which Mr. Austin perhaps has seldom 
realized, but only to gaze upon “ Sal- 
vioni’s legs.” How many dancing girls 
are better than twirling courtezans, or 
how many beholders of either sex 
have never stooped to the coarser 
delights thus rashly imputed to all 
alike, are questions on which the 
satirist would do well to ruminate, 
before he treats us to any further 
comments on the ways of woman- 
kind. 

A better founded lament over the 
degeneracy of our modern stage, and 
the growth of influences which lead 
so remarkable a genius as Mr. Robson 


to “discard the actor and adopt the 
clown,” breaks the passage from the 


ballet on to the ball. Here Mr. Aus- 
tin revels in all the riches of that 
glowing style which so exquisitely 
becomes the indignant censor of a 
demoralized world :— 


“ Whirl fast! whirl long! ye gallants and 
ye girls! 
Cling closer still; dance down these cursed 
churls, 
Be crowned, ye fair! with poppies newly 
blown, 


Fling 1 
ing loose your tresses and relax your 
zone ! 


From floating gauze let dreamy perfumes 
rise, 
Infuse a fiercer fervour in your eyes !"-- 


But here, for very shame, must we 
stop short in the middle of an ex- 
tract, the rest of which must be taken 
upon our word, as beyond the concep- 
tion alike of all virtuous women and 
true-hearted men. It was left for a 
writer of this century to repeat in 

rosser and more elaborate terms 
-ope’s libellous assertion that “every 
woman is at heart a rake,” with this 
only difference, that for “every wo- 
man,” Mr. Austin would read, “every 
woman of fashion.” Here at least 
we have plain speaking with a ven- 
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geance. There is but one stepfrom the 
nice to the nasty, and this author has 
certainly taken it. Elsewhere he 
would have us believe that the wo- 
men themselves smile at his satire, 
as saying less than the truth. If for 
once he has spoken out not half but 
all the truth, God help the women 
of England! If the things he more 
than hints at can be affirmed to any 
extent of our upper circles, what hope 
is there of instilling a purer morality 
among the lower? But to all those 
who, knowing the strength of Fashion, 
know also its essential weakness be- 
yond certain bounds, who judge of 
women, not by the prurient gossip of 
the club, nor by the leering counten- 
ances which haunt the casino, but by 
the knowledge they have gleaned from 
their own neighbourhood, by the evi- 
dence of their own familiar friends, 
and by the rules of that charity which 
declines to think evil on uncertain 
grounds, the charge so graphically 
evolved in the aforesaid lines must 
seem the very reverse of true. What 
English gentlewoman, however har- 
dened by fashion, would not feel 
rising swift and hot upon her cheek 
the flush of righteous indignation at 
a libel so gross and unsparing? There 
is no need to argue it away. If any 
gentleman in his heart believes that 
Mr. Austin’s statements are generally 
true of the girls with whom he asso- 
ciates, let him at any rate keep such 
a notion to himself, and the kindred 
few whose laughter, if not their 
hearty approval, his remarks are 
likely to win. 

To make all sure, we are told that 
the scene of which we have quoted 
just enough to foreshadow the un- 
quotable remainder, 


“ Ts not an orgy, but—an auction room. 

Those panting damsels dancing for their 
lives 

Are only maidens waltzing into wives. 

Tiose smiling matrons are appraisers sly, 

Who regulate the dance, the squeeze, the 
sigh, 

And each base cheapening buyer having 
chid, 

Knock down their daughters to the noblest 
bid.” 


The world of fashion, it seems, is a 
mere mart for the exchange of flesh 
and gold ; a place where “the cornet 
waltzes, but the colonel weds,” where 
the penniless beauty marries “ money 
and a man ;” a place where well-bred 
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maidens like Blanche Darley prefer 
wedding old husbands to young lovers, 
because “the mother’s milk but mars 
the maiden’s mould.” How this last 
notion ever crept into the brain of so 
nice-minded a moralist as Mr. Austin, 
is a puzzle which we may leave him- 
self to expound for the satisfaction of 
his own particular friends. Of one 
thing we are almost sure, that the 
faintest whisper of such a pretext was 
never yet breathed aloud to any one 
within the precincts of fashionable 
life. 

For all this flood of dirty sarcasm 
there seems to be hardly a shadow of 
fit excuse. Itis utterly absurd to be- 
lieve that waltzing and wearing low 
dresses—have much, if any thing, to 
do with the moral plight of well-bred 
English ladies. They who are most 
shocked at such mere turns of fashion, 
are seldom they who have most faith 
in the fairer instincts of human na- 
ture. It sounds too.like the sinner 
praising the sin he loves best. Nor 
is it much less absurd to cry out 
against the whole world of fashion 
as thoroughly heartless and depraved, 
because now as ever some marriages 
are made for gold, or rank, or other 
such worldly motive. 

And the rashness of his censure 
makes doubly hateful the ingrain 
coarseness of his ideas. Were the 
grounds of that censureasstrong as we 
hold them to be shaky, were the taint 
of those evils on which he dwells as 
broad and deep as to us it seems the 
reverse, he would, perhaps, be more 
or less justified in calling the nasty 
things by their right names. For it 
is not the mere coarseness of outward 
speech that makes his satire of no 
effect in our eyes. There is an over 
refinement in these days too common, 
which to ourthinking is farless whole- 
some than the honest old practice of 
calling a spade a spade. We are 
growing as nice as the .American 
ladies, who would faint away at the 
bare mention of a cock or a bull, and 
in whose vocabulary legs are utterly 
unknown. 

Is Fielding’s coarse manner one 
tithe as dangerous as the prurient 
suggestions of more than one modern 
novelist ? There is the mere gross- 
ness of speech which betrays a parti- 
cular age or breeding, and there is 
that grossness of the heart or the 
fancy which shows itself in sundry 
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writers of every age in turn. To some 
‘ay aap! of the latter kind, backed 
by an evident desire to make a hit, 
may be ascribed Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
readiness to discover the trail of the 
serpent on all things conventional, to 
deepen a social folly into a sinful 
shame, and to magnify a blotch or 
two on the face of society into a deep- 
seated, life-corroding cancer. There 
were at least a few glaring follies and 
serious evils at which he might have 
stormed or girded to good purpose ; 
but he has chosen to keep his strong- 
est epithets and foulest sarcasms for 
sins which have hardly any being out- 
side the pale of an over-fruitful fancy. 
Had the scenes he painted been es- 
sentially true to life, he might still 
have been fairly charged with a 
coarseness beyond the need. Even 
then his appeal to the bad example 
of Mrs. Browning would not have 
saved him from just rebuke. But 
now he stands convicted of having 
dabbled in dirt for no other end than 
the achievement of an outrageous 
libel on perhaps the least-offending 
and certainly the most defenceless 
part of modern society. 

The intelligent mace ol will hold us 
blameless for having presented him 
or her with some few samples of 
what cannot, even by courtesy, be 
called pearls from Mr. Austin’s pen. 
It is right that people should have 
some idea as to what sort of things 
have been said or hinted by a gentle- 
man who sets up to reform the man- 
ners of a society in whose ranks he is 
supposed to move. It seemed only 
fair to the author himself, as well as 
polite towards those who may have 
felt curious to read a satire not other- 
wise devoid of merit, that just enough 
should be quoted therefrom to warn 
the prudent from trying a deeper 
plunge into so very foul a sewer. On 

is shoulders, not on ours, should fall 
the blame. 

And the offence on his side is made 
many times worse by the air of tri- 
umph with which he has virtually 
repeated it. A new edition of “The 
Season,” prefaced by words of the 
loudest saiaaie, and heralded by a 
second satire as insolently unjust in 
its own way as the first, provokes us, 
by way of timely warning, to show 
up the wanton outrages dealt by a 
writer of some talent but small dis- 
cretion on that very propriety of 
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which he vaunts himself a triumph- 
ant champion. In “My Satire and 
its Censors” Mr. Austin has, if any 
thing, improved both on the beauties 
and the blemishes of his former libel. 
The old coarseness takes a new form 
in the shape of an onslaught on the 
editor of a journal which had dared 
quietly to speak a few words of 
wholesome truth anent an author 
who “disgusts us with himself rather 
than with the sins he describes.”” In- 
stead of taking the remonstrance in 
good part, the angry subject of it sat 
down to work out another satire, in 
which the unlucky Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon figured by name as the hero of 
a Dunciad quite as personal as that 
of Pope himself. We could hardly 
have believed, until we saw it in 
black and white, that any one would 
in these days have stooped to pay off 
an unkind critique by a string of per- 
sonal allusions as spiteful as they are 
impertinent. Yet it is only stating 
the barest truth to say that Mr. Austin 
has deliberately raked out for the 
public amusement certain matters 
which have nothing whatever to do 
either with Mr. Dixon’s general ca- 
pacity as a critic, or with the parti- 
cular question at issue between Mr. 
Austin and the Atheneum. The 
same personalities have also been in- 
flicted in prose on the editorial staff 
of the Saturday Review. If this be 
the line of country which a writer of 
Mr. Austin’s promise persists in 
taking, he will find himself ere long 
perched on a higher pinnacle of evil 
fame than that now graced by the 
poet-laureate of the King of Bonny. 
As if to call down on his own back 
the scourge he would wield against 
others, he has printed the hostile eri- 
ticism on himself at the end of his 
own satire, so that all who list may 
prove, by the witness of their own 
eyes, how thoroughly and pitiably he 
has set himself in the wrong. In 
those few lines of calmly spoken cen- 
sure, nothing but their very truthful- 
ness could have given cause for the 
revenge so madly wreaked on their 
reputed author. Let Mr. Alfred 
Austin repent betimes. He has 
shown in these two volumes talent 
enough to insure him, if it be hence- 
forth rightly used, a higher and far 
more honourable place than any he is 
likely to win by coarsely untrue pic- 
tures of our social ways, and foully 
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unjust abuse of all who honestly strive 
to point out his errors. There are 
many passages, especially in his last 
satire, which betoken the heart of a 
true poet, the hand of no common 
artist, and the brain of a shrewd if 
not very deep thinker. If he will 
only eschew the follies of his earlier 
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essays, take calmer views of the things 
around him, and keep his earthier 
instincts within due control, we may 
yet hope to see him produce volumes 
which ladies will not blush to read, 
nor critics lay down with more of 
disgust than pleasure. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE YELLOW HAIR.—A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HOUSE, 


Not one of the pattern tenements 
which your story-teller can contract 
for in his first chapter, and have built 
for himself according to the traditional 
models, with plenty of gables mul- 
lioned, embayed windows, an inner 
skin of very black oak, and an outer 
one of damp, green ivy, furnished for 
his money. No regimental yews or 


“cawing” rooks (these are the pro- 
fessional epithets); no “quaint” gar- 


dens, stiff hedges, trimmed and shay- 
ed; nosun-dials; no ghost’s walk where 
my Lady Mary in white is reputed to 
promenade under chilly circumstances. 
There were none of these traditional 
accidents which would almost seem 
de rigueur; yet it had claims to a 
certain stern romance of its own. 
Gables and oak panels have not a 
strict monopoly of the business of 
solemn adventure. 

No. This Redgrange was a square 
block of a mansion, very heavy, even 
to overloading of the ground beneath 
it; very plain, and with cheeks of a 
subdued rubicund tint. That colour 
had once been flaming red, but had 
crusted into a mellow and sober tone. 
There were two rows of tall ungainly 
windows, slim and narrow; and the 
great hill-side of the roof was dotted 
plentifully with whole villages of 
little cots, where, indeed, the accom- 
modation was indifferent, admitting 
of no more than a man’s head and 
shoulders, stretched forward to look 
at the view. There were whole brig- 
ades of these garret windows. 

It was a very gaunt place, indeed. 
It lay inasort of blasted heath, which 
had sternly rejected all efforts at con- 
ciliation in the way of plantation, and 
would display its back in a bare, un- 


furnished, and almost mangy state 
through all time. Planting would 
not do, save immediately about the 
house itself, where some tall funereal 
trees herded dismally together, and 
clung timorously to its skirts, which, 
at a distance, gave the effect of its 
being wrapped in the folds of a dark 
pall. It was, in short, a house with 
nothing very remarkable about it; a 
disagreeable and uncomfortable thing 
to look at; but, no doubt, good and 
substantial quarterswithin. A warm 
place in the savage winters, for the 
walls were in parts ten and twelve 
feet thick. Note well, too, that the 
nearest post town was ten miles away. 

At night—take it to be a gloomy 
moonlight night—standing a few 
paces from the hall-door, those two 
flanking clouds of Erebus, those 
black patches of trees which adhered 
in a cowardly manner to the great 
house’s sides, seemed to draw us 
slowly into their dark bosoms, with 
purpose of swallowing and never 
rendering us again. There was the 
blighted waste of a lawn behind us, 
stretching away, bounded afar off by 
some base aad draggled hedge-rows, 
bringing with it a sense of loneliness 
and awe, quite insupportable. Creep- 
ing round to the back, where lay what 
was called the gardens, there was 
an indescribable wilderness of rank 
luxuriance, of trees, bushes, shrubs, 
choking each other, and gasping for 
want of breathing-room; and of walks 
swallowed up in flower-beds, and 
flower-beds merged into walks. The 
plague of neglect had fastened on the 
place, it was eaten up with the le- 
rosy of decay. It must have been 
ong since neat-handed gardeners had 
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trimmed, and raked, and clipped, 
and performed their other dainty 
functions under my lady’s own eye. 
Down at the end was a rude jagged 
gap, a shapeless hole, which had once 
been a neat archway in the green 
hedge, shaved smooth as a wall. This 
was the threshold to a bowling-green, 
and beyond the bowling-green, now 
no more than a pure meadow of rot- 
tenness, where, indeed, it would be dif- 
ficult to bowl now, and where bowler, 
if he tripped, would be lost to view 
in lank grass, high as corn—beyond 
the green, which by courtesy and out 
of respect to fallen greatness, may 
still bear its old name, was a very sad 
pond, once politely known as orna- 
mental water, now degraded almost 
into a slimy ditch, round whose edge 
were some melancholy al fresco ruins, 
some plaster, temples, and arcades, 
on which time is preying with a gen- 
tle decay, whose plaster skins are 
flayed away, and whose laths protrude 
nakedly. This was the glorification 
for some fete or gala; and the concep- 
tion clearly was, that the noble com- 
pany should wander down of an even- 
ing through the lath and plaster ar- 


cade, then white and snowy as paint 
could make it, and, leaning on the 
balustrade, look across the water at 
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the moon’s reflection, or the theatri- 
cal gondola, built by a scenic artist, 
which, no doubt, did its part in the 
show. That heap of collapsed boards, 
crunched first, then rotted out of all 
shape, was, no doubt, the original 
stage-boat. 

That was a short and dismal de- 
scription of all that and those, the 
capital messuage, with all the rights 
and easements thereunto appertain- 
ing; a solemn, surly, and somewhat 
awful mansion, which needed only 
that it should have a good look out 
into an adjacent grave-yard, say just 
under the windows, to be a respect- 
able ghostly house of the old estab- 
lished pattern. 

Now, the mystery of all this corrup- 
tion and neglect was simply this: that 
some two and twenty years ago, the 
father of the Faithfull family had been 
found one darkish winter’s evening, 
when they sent to call him for dinner, 
hanging stark stone dead from one of 
the great bed-posts in a state-room. 
There was a wood fire flickering up 
and down fitfully, and by that light 
there was a swinging shadow on the 
shining floor. Thereupon the whole 
Faithfull family broke up scared, and 
fled the place in a sort of horror- 
stricken rout. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE TENANTS, 


TWENTY-TWO years isalongspan. It 
will efface even that black splash of a 
figure swinging from that grim gal- 
lows of a state-bed. There comes a 
season of drought for widows’ tears; 
and for the young—for those specially 
who were no more than just launched 
upon life—these ogres of infancy lose 
their horrors with years; so that at 
this date, Mrs. Faithfull has beenlong 
drawn from private contemplation of 
her terrible ogre by outside duties ; 
and now become a stern commanding 
matron, of awful presence, and yet 
affable manner, who has been, in the 
smoke of battle, a skilful captainess 
in those ball and drawing room skir- 
mishes, has at last fought the good 
fight over her daughters’ bodies, and 
brought back a prize for her bow and 
spear. 

A word now for these two daugh- 
ters—the eldest, Janet Faithfull, the 
youngest, Mary Faithfull. The eldest 


fairhaired, smooth-faced, with a sort 
of weary blue eye, that she was al- 
ways dropping towards the ground; a 
dreamy reflective manner, and yet a 
ready tongue, which streamed with 
odd conceits and remotely fetched 
fancies, so that she was sure to draw 
people to cleave to her specially, even 
out of a mere surprise and wonder. 
Very pretty, though more of a latent 
prettiness, was this eldest daughter 
of the Faithfulls; one, too, whom 
quiet, unworldly mammas would 
shrink from instinctively, and caution 
their best-loved male child against. 
That quiet, unworldly mamma, she 
could cuff, flout, turn inside out, and 
riddle through and through with ar- 
rows—morally speaking, of course. 
For that younger daughter, she was 
no more than an ordinary girl, one 
that we all know well enough in this 
or that particular family; one of a file 
of daughters, neither plain nor pretty, 
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neither odious nor delectable, neither 
dull nor brilliant, but a good average 
thing. She was her sister’s sister, 
that was all. She was one of the 
Miss Faithfulls—“that other one, you 
know—not the sharp clever one’— 
(so she was spoken of), and her name 
was Mary. She was the foil and the 
helot of that elder sister. 

Now that elder sister was about 
being married to one Henry St. John 
Smith, Esq., of Burd Castle, a very 
desirableman—a possible baronet, and 
income of say eight to ten thousand 
a year. A great “catch,” said the 
vulgar genteel. A poor mean-souled 
cur, that had thrown himself away, 
said disappointed trappers, grinding 
their teeth. Where were his eyes for 
their own little dears? Anathema 
upon his dull senses. So, lose no 
more time, and let us bait for fresh 
quarry. Henry St. John Smith, Esq., 
had passed the usual probation—the 
probation by balls. In that medium 
had the two atoms gravitated towards 
each other. At the proper period 
came the result; and it was proposed 
to Miss Jane Faithfull to become 
Mrs. St. John Smith, and possible 
baronet’s wife—not Mrs. Smythe, for 
he had not yet been prevailed on so 
to vulgarize his name. And drawing 
all our cords together the result of 
the whole is this, that the heavy grim 
house has been furbished up, the 
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damp partially driven out, the walks 
at and tremendous wholesale 
clearings made in the wild bush region 
behind. With the garden razor has 
the bowling-green been shaved, with 
the garden scissors has the hedge 
been snipped and chopped into 
smoothness, and the green dead man’s 
hole, where the stage-boat paddled, 
skimmed neatly with a gigantic spoon. 
Some plastering and patching healed 
the sores in that poor Lazarus of a 
sham temple, and it blazed out 
brightly in holiday clothes of shining 
white paint. And to grow toa point 
at once, it being a traditional custom 
with the Faithfull family that all who 
took the matrimonial plunge should 
do so under that roof, the family ab- 
sent so long had now journeyed back 
again to the old roost, and that stony- 
hearted grim monster of a building 
had been coaxed, and trimmed, and 
brightened, in something like a surly 
toleration. 

And there was news come by mail 
that the brothers, bridegroom and his 
best man, were at this time posting 
down by speedy stages, and would 
arrive by a particular night, fixed and 
looked for. The millinery stores and 
other nuptial impedimenta had been 
laid in. The rite would take place in 
about a week—grim, cold, dry-bones 
of a rite, in proper keeping with the 
house. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE GUESTS ON THE ROAD, 


As Jane Faithfull had a subsidiary 
sister, so had St. John Smith a sort of 
worshipping brother, a deifying Wil- 
liomo—a sober, reflective, and some- 
what heavy youth, that took time to 
honour the receipt of an idea. He 
had to do with the sea as Lieutenant 
Smith, and was simple and almost 
guileless as men of that profession 
usually are. He had come home on 
the news, and did not relish it, though 
he had not yet seen Jane Faithfull. 
He was even earnest with his brother 
to break off the business, urging that 
Janewasnowifeforhim. Thesetraits 
of character, which his brother told 
with rapture, turned him more and 
more against her; but when he found 
that he could not prevail, he, like « 
wise and heavy seaman as he was, 
gave over battling with a head wind, 


and was now actually beside his bro- 
ther in a postchaise whipping down 
to that lonely house. 

They had been journeying all day, 
from very close to dawn, all along 
wild roads, where the way had to be 
asked, and were now towards five 
o'clock, when it was growing to be 
dark, jangling and creaking up to a 
miserable sort of post-house, very 
bleak-looking and rusted, with a kind 
of escaped convict and hunted down 
look. A rusted woman came out and 
said that this was Braynesend, while 
one of the brothers said was all right, 
and bade her look sharp and have the 
horses put to. Then said the younger 
brother, who had been any thing but 
a cheerful mate all the road— 

“T wish—I wish we could go back.” 

“Why?” said the other, shortly. 
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“Because it will lead to no good. 
Ever since morning I find myself get- 
ting more and more depressed. This 
is a miserable overture for a mar- 


riage.” 

‘The elder brother, who had felt the 
influence of this grim landscape too, 
was inclined to be moody, and made 
him no answer. 

“Ttis nottoolate,” saidthe younger, 
eagerly. He had not touched on this 
delicate subject the whole day. “It 
might be averted—put off. The whole 
thing has been done in such a hurry, 
any thing will bea reasonable excuse. 
You know,” he went on, gathering 
courage from the other’s silence, 
thinking, indeed, he was making an 
impression. “You know I have been 
against the business from the begin- 
ning. You know she is not the per- 
son for you. I have heard”-—— 

“Confusion !” said theelder brother, 
dashing down the window savagely. 
“You must stop this. Am I to sit 
here and listen to this talk—what do 
you mean, I say? Who gave you a 
right to oud to me? Here, put 

those horses to—quick !—get on, get 


CHAPTER 


VELLOW 


Now, here are mete as from gaol 


windows: and with a prodigious clat- 
ter, a whole prison-yard full of con- 
victs’ chains jingling about them, they 
drive up triumphantly to the door of 
the heavy mansion. 

Butinsidenogaolsurely. Warmth, 
light, domestic comfort, cheerful hues, 
graceful women’s figures, and not the 
hard savage outlines reasonably to be 
expected in such adistrict. Soweleave 
our dismal forebodings in a small 
bundle among the straw on the floor 
of the postchaise, and enter shaking 
hands and receiving welcome, with an 
overflowing delight. 

So it was with that bridegroom at 
Jeast. The brother was still moody, 
as from a sense of injury. Janet 
Faithfull, in the character of a beauti- 
ful weird woman, for to-night, sat near 
to her husband i posse, stroking that 

ellow hair of hers. The brother kept 
ooking at her with looks of constraint 
and almost open aversion. They went 
in and ate at a snowy round table, 
groaning with excellent things, while 
the family sat round and admired. 
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on. Will you never buckle that 
trace!” And he shut up the window 
with as violent a bang as he had let 
it down. “Now,” said he, with some- 
thing like a threatening manner to his 
brother, “don’t speak to me again on 
this matter. I won’t take it from 
you. My mind’s made up.” 

His brother turned very red at 
this hostile language, and had as 
angry a rejoinder on the tip of his 
tongue; but he checked himself, and 
lay back in his corner of the chaise 
without a word. After this burst it 
was not likely there would be much 
conversation. So it grew darker,and 
they plunged into a yet wilder prairie, 
the old provincial chaise jangling and 
clattering most unmusically. This 
was not, as the younger brother re- 
marked, a cheering overture to an 
epithalamium. They should have had 
smiling meadows, and pastoral Lubins 
and Phyllises, and flowers, and trellis- 
work, instead of this stiff, stark, iron- 
bound country. It wasa dismal pro- 
gress both for bridegroom and for best 
man. 


Iv. 
HAIR, 


They were two hungry men, for the 
grim country had whetted their appe- 
tites; and the bridegroom, as he grew 
warm, and what may be called com- 
fortable, laughed and told their day’s 
adventures, being corroborated now 
and again in a curt, grudging fashion, 
by the younger brother. All this 
while the yellow-haired woman leant 
upon her hands, her elbows rested 
upon the table, and watched the per- 
formance in a dreamy fashion—of 
course, wrapped upin that loverof hers 
—of course, devouring with her eyes 
those adored motions and gestures, 
as he devoured her. These things 
—this little ceremonial of devotion— 
may be accepted as understood—a 
supererogation even to mention. But 
the younger brother took his food 
seriously, and dealt forth heavy news 
to the matron, seasoned with a sort of 
ponderous dough of his conversation, 
all the while scowling distrustfully at 
the yellow-haired lady. 

Then they finished, and the bride- 
groom, still in boisterous spirits, and 
joyous over his prize, stole her off 
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into an adjoining room (which it 
seems is a privilege in this species of 
novitiate), and told her, by way of 
entertainment, all his faint-hearted- 
ness and dismals, during the day. 
Then we hear her voice for the first 
time. (She had been listening in that 
passive, almost insensible way of her 
own, which with her became almost 
a charm). 

“That strange brother of yours 
gave you sensible advice.” 

“What, to go back, give all up; 
do you tell me this, enchantress ?” 

“Yes,” she said, almost coldly, “you 
and I cannot look into futurity ; who 
knows how we shall suit each other? 
We are not divines; there may be at 
this moment, in you, undeveloped, a 
ripe savage, aroyal brute, wife beating, 
wife reviling, dissipating, drunken. In 
me a sleeping demon, I am thinking,” 
and she began as usual, stroking her 
yellow hair; “what safeguard have 
we against these things? You may be 
yet cursing me, and I tearing my hair.” 

The possible husband lool at her 
gloomily. 

“T can see one thing for certain,” 
he said ; “you are a very curious en- 
chantress. Where do you get these 
wild notions ?” 
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“Out of history, the ne pers, 
common talk. Now,” she said, leaning 
her hand upon her chin, “tell me, 
how long have you known me, what 
do you know of me after all? You 
have, of course, like all rapturous 
lovers, lived ages since you have seen 
me; but now, considering it quietly 
and rationally, do you not know very 
little of me?” 

-This strange line of conversation 
mystified the bridegroom wonder- 
fully, and tamed down those splendid 
spirits of his. But he looked at her 
steadily for a moment. 

“T would wager all I have most 
precious in the world, that you will 
never turn out different to that opin- 
ion which I now have of you. I 
know you, present and future.” 

Her answer was a laugh, loud, and 
a little harsh. Then she put back 
her hair and rose, laid her arm on his, 
and casting away that philosophic 
manner of hers, became loving. They 
passed out of the room together. 

Exeunt slowly. All have dropped 
away fitfully, one by one to rest; and 
so closes that day. Night was now 
to set in. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FIRST NIGHT. 


Henry St. Jonn Sita, Esquire, as 
being of the worthier blood, and the 
more honoured man, was privileged 
with a grand state bedroom all to 
himself. His brother, as being of 
humbler quality, was packed away 
up a great stone back-stair, to a row 
of bachelors’ lodgings, all along a stone 
corridor, where, indeed, he might 
have his pick and choice. There were 
no other bachelors, so he had the 
whole range to himself; and to sa 

the truth, did not very much relis 

this segregation. He had an instinct 
that he was not very far from the 
roof. Luckily he was not very pro- 
found in the family en or he 
would have learnt that here, on this 
very stone corridor, that lamentable 
hanging business took place, down 
at the very end, in the last room of 
all, now fast locked. He had not 
this to think of. He was rather 
thinking of how he had found no op- 
portunity of speaking the soft word 


which turneth away wrath to his 
brother, before retiring. Nay, the 
good-night he had received was a 
fixed scowl, and a whisper from the 
yellow-haired lady onhis arm, who 
swept by him scornfully. 

“ He has told her every thing,” he 
said to himself, as he laid the light 
upon the table. “ Naturally enough 
she will dislike me. She has an in- 
stinct already that I am her enemy. 
Astrange creature, interesting—some- 
thing over her that draws and repels.” 
He thought, as he lay down, that he 
had been foolish to turn a woman 
who would be so related to him, into 
his foe. Possibly there was no mis- 
chief in her. ossibly perfections 
that—well, all that was to be seen. 
And he slept the sleep that seamen 


ms 

ith all the renovations, no one 
had thought of moving the ancient 
clock bell, cracked through and 
through, which jangled out the hours 
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irregularly, in an old perch of its own, 
with a wheeze, and a gurgle, and a 
rattle. A veteran bell, long in the 
family, somewhat asthmatic in its 
brazen throat. Now, it came to pass, 
that the wind rose a little this night, 
and a small slate detached, came clat- 
tering down the slope of the roof, and 
thence toppling over, escaped with a 
sonorous crash upon the window sill 
of the seaman, who awoke. 

Lifting himself in bed and wonder- 
ing—for it was as though some one 
had tapped loudly at his window—he 
first heard the asthmatic bell jangle 
out some disorderly chiming, and then 
strike two! He heard the rooks dis- 
turbed in their slumbers, entering in- 
dignant protest. He heard the wind 
shouldering its way through the tall 
ghostly trees, with moaning excuses. 
And there was a bluish moonlight 
outside. He found that his tongue 
was cleaving to the roof of his palate, 
and that he was altogether very 
parched and feverish. 

For a plain seaman he would have 
relished handsomely the water-jug 
already in the room, but a memory of 
soothing drinks, cooling malts, re- 
freshing wines, laid purposely out- 


side the drawing-room door, wooed 
him irresistibly—invited him down. 


A draught under such conditions 
comes not too often—so with a mar- 
vellous promptitude he was up and 
dressed in a minute—at least, in that 
partial al fresco dress which he judg- 
ed sufficient for the occasion. No 
light : but he knew the road, having 
habitually an eye for all manner 
of bearings—then opened the door 
cautiously, and slipped down the 
stone-stairs. Feeling his way, he ac- 
tually had his hand on the door of 
that chamber where that hanging 
business—so unpleasant for the fa- 
mily—had taken place. There was 
light enough—moonlight—from the 
w:.ndows, as he descended ; a window 
at every landing. Thence he got into 
the long corridor—thence on to the 
great landing, where was the wel- 
come grape. He took a grateful pull 
—all in the shadow—and much com- 
forted, feeling like a well-watered 
flower-bed, turned back on his road 
again. 

“Hush ! a break of light overhead, 
flashing through the banisters, as if a 
door had opened and closed’ again, 
for the light had vanished as quickly. 
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It was undesirable to be surprised in 
this rude woodman’s garb, so we had 
best get home to Bachelor’s Lodgings 
as speedily as possible. But hark !— 
tread—then interval, and tread again. 
Rather—for the boards are very aged 
and wheezy—creak, with a pause of 
suspension—and then creak again— 
the seaman, in his rude garb, aghast. 
Some one coming down stealthily— 
and in the dark. He must get away, 
and made a step back within the half- 
opened drawing-room, but accompa- 
nied with a loud crack under his 
foot. He had best not move farther, 
for his boards were tell-tale too. 
Creaking now draws nearer—grows 
less cautious and more frequent— 
seaman, not daring to breathe, look- 
ing out in the direction, where all is 
darkness. Creaking now changed 
into a tread—a soft, light tread on a 
carpet drawing nearer. Ah! yes, 
closer and closer, until the watcher’s 
heart thumped and thumped again. 

The drawing-room was at the top 
of the great flight of stairs from the 
hall, and there was a great tall win- 
dow, which rose up from the bottom 
of the first flight, and directly faced 
that drawing-room door. Outside 
this tall window was a cold, bluish 
veil of moonlight, which made all the 
paths down the grand flight very 
clear and distinct. The light step 
very close now. Hush !—not a breath, 
and something brushes by very softly 
and mysteriously. There, now it is 
full on the grand flight, descending, 
floating—a woman’s figure, in a sort 
of gray shawl. Now it has reached 
the bottom, and stops looking out 
through the tall window, leaning her 
arms on thesill. Then turns her head 
slowly, full in the blue moonlight, by 
which it is to be seen that her hair is 
yellow. Then she vanished away 
down the lower flight. 

Pausing an instant, and much re- 
lieved, the seaman bethinks him of 
returning to his room, but will first 
descend softly to that tall window 
and see what prospect it commands 
outside. It looks out towards the 
back of the house, over the tangled 
gardens, bowling-green, and even so 
far as the plaster ruins and dilapi- 
dated stories beyond. They . were 
now bathed in the blue lake of moon- 
light, and really bore themselves, 
with a decently decayed air, like 
sham Tinterns and Melroses. The 
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ragged laths and plaster were soft- 
ened down at that distance, and the 
younger brother, leaning his arms 
upon the sill of the tall window, 
gazed at it thoughtfully, and though 
es of a versifying nature, could not 
but think it very poetical. It wanted 
but a little life—a figure or two. 
How he started again, though al- 
most reckoning on that apparition. 
There, directly below him, emerging 
from the porch, gliding over the tan- 
gled luxuriance of the garden, stole 
along the figure of the yellow hair, and 
the gray shawl, now set on plaidwise. 
Doubtful at first, was it yellow hair, 
until about the middle of the garden, 
where was the old sun-dial, the figure 
stopped, and moving round slowly, 
bringing face and hair into the light 
with a flash. Yellow hair, indeed ! 
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It positively turned it into molten gold. 
The face was fixed on the window, 
and for a moment he thought him- 
self discovered, but she turned again 
and moved on slowly. 

This seaman loved life rather than 
sleep, and relished adventure prodi- 
giously. He was not surprised. His 
was a simple salt-water heart; but 
he could make nothing of this mid- 
night wandering. ‘A strange crea- 
ture,” hesaid, “a witch. Shelooked 
very like a witch when she turned up 
her face that time.” We have, all of 
us, a particular curiosity, a thirst for 
spying, which may be called mean or 
not, according to the mood. 

So he slipped down stairs softly, 
found a door with the bolt drawn, 
and was out in the blue moonlight in 
a moment. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SPIRITS. 


He did not take the centre by the 
old sun-dial, as she had done, but 
skulked along cautiously in the sha- 
dow under the old hedges. He step- 
ped very softly, indeed, then coasted 
round the whole circumference of the 
bowling-green, until he got to the 
little narrow arch cut in the hedge. 
Here his passage was exposed, but 
he slipped down upon his hands and 
knees, and crept through like a dog, 
then crawled into the shadow again, 
and looked round for her. 

He was just at the edge of the old 
piece of ornamental water; there green 
scum curdled thickly at his feet. She 
was not ae but for all the broad 
moonlight, so full was the place of 
dark shadows by thick trees and 
tangled nedhee, she might have 
been within a yard of him. So he 
stopped and looked round him very 
cautiously, but he could see nothing. 
His eye fell on the green curdling 
pond, and it flashed upon him, what 
if this had been her aim—a speedy 
deliverance from an odioussalliance. 
It was a morbid, far-fetched idea, and 
yet, coupling it with this unaccount- 
able disappearance, this devouring of 
her, as it were, by the earth, it be- 
came barely possible. 

Hark! 

He crept on still farther round the 
rotten arcade, peeping through its 
open arches every now and then, until 


he reached the centre, where it broke 
out at the back into a glorious burst 
of pavilion, and looking round the 
corner, still carefully, he saw at the 
far end the yellow-haired figure lean- 
ing over one of the old plaster balus- 
trades, and talking softly. 

Talking to one whom he could not 
see. He was barely half-a-dozen yards 
from where she stood—and could hear 
the tongue in which she spoke, which 
was not English. He listened care- 
fully : it was Italian. He had been 
at Leghorn in his shipping rounds, 
and knew the ring of that sweet 
tongue well enough ; knew, too, most 
its commoner coinage th: ut cire ral ates 
in common talk. He would have 
given any ene to have drawn nearer, 
aaa seen the other party to the dia- 
logue, but this was too dangerous, so 
he waited and listened, and heard her 
quiet tones, so clear in the loneliness 
of that night and place, sounding all 
the endearments and musical caresses 
of that affectionate language. It was 
“ Mio Caro,” and “ Carissimo,” break- 
ing out every now and again. He 
was indignant—boiling over with a 
seaman’s honest indignation ; and he 
was glad, very glad, that those fore- 
bodings of his had received such tri- 
umphant corroboration. 

e waits many minutes, the sym- 
athizing dialogue still going on— 
Daaeinn thirsting, for a glimpse of 
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thetroubadour. At last, ahead, with 
glossy, curling, black hair, and a 
trimmed black beard and moustache, 
was lifted up over the balustrade, as 
though the owner had been standing 
on a stone, and the younger brother 
saw his face very clearly, indeed. 

After that he was satisfied. “The 
land-lubber ! I shall know him again,” 
he said, as he crept away. But that 
standing on the stone and consequent 
lifting of the bearded head was but 
the preamble to farewell, which was 
sealed by another short ceremony, 
which the seaman did not see. So 
before he had skulked away many 
yards along the arcades he heard the 
step close after him; he managed, 
however, to get safely into the bowl- 
ing-green, and skirted round lightly, 
as before, sheltered in the shadows of 
its circumference. She took her way 
straight across it, musingly, with her 
eyes upon the ground, carrying in her 
hands, too, a little black hood, which 
she did not seem to care to put on. 
Just as she had finished her transit 
he had finished his half circuit, and 
ay both met face to face, at the 
little evergreen arch of entrance. 

She gave no scream, only a little 
start. 

“So,” she said, “you are the ap- 
pointed detective. You have been 
watching me.” 

“ Have seen and heard all,” he an- 
swered ; “you have betrayed my un- 
fortunate brother, but he shall know 
it all in the morning—no, within the 
next hour.” 

She looked at him a moment, 
mournfully, tying and untying the 
strings of her hood. 

“T knew it must come to this at 
last. I have had a presentiment of 
it for long. I was a fool to expect a 
dream to last for ever.” 

The younger brother almost laughed 
as he listened to her ; he was astound- 
ed at her coolness. 

“You are a strange creature,” he 
said, at length ; “are you pretending 
this indifference ?” 

“ A strange creature,” she said, al- 
most fiercely—“that is your judg- 
ment—because I dare not think or 
choose for myself—because I am drag- 
ged a fashionable slave to the mar- 
ket, set up and sold—because I then 
take a stolen liberty for myself, you 
get scornful in judgment on me, and 
tell me I am a strange creature.” 
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Then she threw a hood from her 
with a sudden, and drew herself up. 
He could see her eyes flash in the 
moonlight. Her yellow hair was 
loosing on her neck. He thought 
she was a bold dangerous woman, 
but still a fine creature. 

“You—neither you nor he know 
my true story—all that I have borne, 
that I am bearing—the miserable 
childhood, the grinding oppressions. 
But, sir, you have done your detec- 
tive’s duty well- -your gallant, chival- 
rous duty of hunting a woman—you 
will be rewarded for it, no doubt.” 

The other was ashamed. 

“T can assure you,” he said, in a 
softer voice, “it was an accident 
altogether an accident. On my ho- 
nour, I had no intention of watching 


ou. 

She looked at him steadily. 

“T believe you,” she said, “from 
my heart—I do. There is honesty in 
your face. Yes, I do believe you.” 

The yellow hair, but carelessly put 
up at first, had now at last got free, 
and came tumbling in a perfect gush 
to the ground. The younger brother 
was dazzled,and forgot the beginning 
of a reproving speech he had ready. 

“She is a queen,” he thought, “but 
a wicked queen.” 

“T trust you,” she went on; and as 
she spoke she began pacing up and 
down a short way each time. “But, 
of course, you would not believe my 
story—what I could tell about this 
business; and I could tell you much 
about it.” 

“T am not the savage you make me- 
out,” said the seaman indignantly. 
“Any reasonable explanation that 
would set you right with me shall be 
willingly accepted.” 

“T would scorn to give it,” she said. 
“Never !—not to you.” 

He coloured, and said anxiously— 

“You told me you believed me.” 

“True,” she said ; “ but I shall 
speak it all to him. There will be, of 
course, the vulgar exposé, the hack- 
neyed break-off, the vile fetching and 
carrying of the news. You and he 
will go away free. I shall return to 
gaol.” 

A very mysterious creature, thought 
he, and yet attractive. To be pitied 
a little. 

“T know how all this came about. 
You had a dislike to me from the 
beginning—before you saw me—a 
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cruel prejudice which has coloured all 
your opinions and actions. I saw it 
in your face when you entered the 
house—a deep-seated, rooted aversion. 
You laid yourself out to destroy me.” 

“No, no,” said he, very eagerly, 
“nothing of the kind. I do, indeed, 
own to not liking this marriage much. 
Why, I cannot say. But as to any 
unreasonable prejudice, I can assure 
you you do me injustice.” 

“Nomatter,’ shesaid. “You must, 
of course, do what is your duty at any 
sacrifice to me. That is of small 
account. So let us goin. Tell your 
brother all, without delay or disguise. 
It is, as you say, your duty. It will 
be a relief to me—Good-night.” 

“But,” said the other, still lingering, 
“you could surely explain. Don’t go 
without a word at least. Give me 
some explanation, no matter what.” 

“No,” she answered, “IT have none. 
None that would satisfy you. It 
would be useless too. It will be all 
over in the morning.” 

“But why,” said he, impatiently, 
“should you set me down as this 
cruel vindictive enemy, that will hear 
nothing, and is bent on destroying 
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you. Do yousuppose I wish to hunt 
youdown. Do consider this matter 
carefully. We will speak of it in the 


morning.” 

She looked at him for a moment 
doubtfully. 

“T do not think you are my enemy 
after all. Perhaps I misjudged you. 
Forgive me if I have. As you say, 
there is no need of rousing the whole 
family from their sleep, and having a 
splendid exposé. It will keep until 
morning, when I shall denounce my- 
self !—Good-night once more.” 

If ever there was a mermaid sitting 
on the rocks and singing poor fascin- 
ated sailors on to shipwreck, it was 
this woman with the yellow hair. A 
dangerous deadly mermaid, whose 
skill and artfulness knew no depth. 
She flitted away before him, and was 
gone in a golden flash. 

“There is some mystery under all 
this,” said the foolish mariner, whose 
boat was getting in among the shoals. 
“Tt is plain that she dare not speak; 
and yet I could swear she is innocent.” 

Then lay down with a smirking 
satisfaction and a pleased moral eleva- 
tion, and very soon was sleeping fast. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BATTLE. 


TuEyY all met at breakfast in that 
buoyant humour which in country 
houses usually effervesces at that 
meal, more particularly when nuptial 
rites are drawing on. Down came 
the scattered members of the family, 
and fell gaily into their ranks. Down 
came the elder brother quite boister- 
ous, and by-and-by the younger, rather 
troubled and nervous, and later on 
still, the woman with the yellow hair. 

His heart began to thump as he 
heard her step—as she entered he 
grew violently red. But she was as 
fresh, as quiet, as cold, as trim, as a 
mermaid only can be. The boisterous 
flew at her, and swallowed her up. 
The other skulked up to her in a con- 
fused, disordered way, and blushing 
painfully. She was without a ruffle, 
and looked at him with astonishment, 
and calmly hoped his room had heen 
comfortable. The foolish seaman 
stammered “yes,” and found his 
brother’s eyes fixed sternly on him. 

After breakfast said she to her 
lover- 

“Come out, and let me show you 


our gardens and plaisaunces. You 
shall admire the strangest conceits, 
perfect marvels of the topiary art, our 
ponds of gold and silver fish, and 
fairy-like arcades. Come,” she said, 
“let us visit Arcadia—a little dilapi- 
dated, it is true.” 

The seaman was confounded at this 
sang froid. He would have rather 
chosen to have avoided the place. 
But, no doubt, she had chosen this 
opportunity to tell her secret. What 
perversity—what folly. Sowhen the 
elder brother bounded away to his 
room, and they were alone, he drew 
near and said— 

“You are not going to betray the 
secret—our secret?” 

There was an assumption of part- 
nership—a joint communion, that it 
was plain jarred upon her. At least 
so he gathered from the long, haughty 
almost contemptuous look she fixed 
upon him. 

“Why not,” she said. “I shall 
have no Damocles’ sword hanging 
over my head ; neither will I let any 
one hold me in their power even for 
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asingleday. Donotthinkit.” She 
then drew herself up after the manner 
of haughty queens in plays and novels. 
The poor drivelling seaman was lost 
in admiration and penitence. “ Do 
you think I have no courage for such 
asacrificet I should glory in braving 
the world. You do not know how 
little I care for the opinions of the 
outside world. I spurn the voice of 
the vile mob. Let them talk as they 
will. [have my own heart—my brave 
heart, to support me, and of those 
stout friends who will be content to 
believe and yet not see.” 

Superb, splendid, dazzling creature, 
thinks the poor driveller. 

“You do not then put me among 
your Saint Thomases,” he said, a little 
bitterly. 

She laughed savagely. 

“Whatam I talking about. Friends! 
God knows I have but few of them. 
But I can trust him—perhaps you. 
He is very happy this morning—is 
going to be very happy all day long. 
Why not leave him for this short span 
in his dream. He will know the 
worst too soon, poor soul, and will 
awake to bitterness. Shall we do 
this?” 

“With all my heart,” said the 
other. “‘Whatever you will. My 
sole most devout wish is to please you.” 

She was looking at him steadily, 
and with the poor dupe translated 
into a smile of soft encouragement, 
when the brother entered and carried 
her away. The seaman striding 
through air, and conscious of a new 
and strange excitement, betook him- 
self to the fields, where he wandered 
about for hours, gloating over his 
secret. He there drivelled to himself, 
and blushed to find himself thinking 
with satisfaction over the dissolution 
of his brother’s nuptial contract. 
From afar off, looking towards the 
old house, he could see the horses 
being brought round, and the pair 
going out fora ride. Then he himself 
set forth upon a long day’s walk, far 
upon the fells, struggling for many 
hours with the steep places and rocky 
passes, coming home towards evening 
tolerably fatigued. As the fresh, 
healthy mountain air played upon 
him, and his limbs became braced 
with honest exercise, a more whole- 
some train of thought came back 
upon him. After all, that old sea 
training, and the brave innocence of 
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spray and ocean, was not to be swept 
away in one unguarded moment. He 
blushed literally, as has been said, to 
find himself in so shabby, so unhand- 
some, perhaps so wicked a®character. 
Presently he was descending the hills 
with a firm step, as it might be a 
quarter-deck, and with a new fixed 
resolution to assert himself, casting 
away from him, for very shame 
sake, every hint and thought of that 
absurd—as it now seemed—hallu- 
cination. He found himself a little 
out of the road, and brought round 
without his own will by the back 
of the old house—very far to the 
back, at the rear of the old garden, 
and he could see the jagged, tattered 
edges of the plaster arcades peering 
over the hedges. It would be a 
shorter way home, so he jumped the 
ditch and landed successfully. 

Voices, and voices that he knew. 
He peeped through one of the shat- 
tered arches, and saw across the 
green pond the pair walking round 
and round the bowling-green. They 
were talking very earnestly and Jov- 
ingly. Hesaw them, and with asour 
expression you may be sure. He 
crept softly round the arcade, mean- 
ing to surprise them, or perhaps to 
play Mr. Detective, having done so 
once before with success, for a few 
seconds: only for a few seconds, then 
reveal himself. 

“And you dislike poor Ned,” said 
the lover, laughing. 

““A poor, weak fool, yet dangerous, 
very dangerous, as are fools some- 
times.” She said this very spitefully, 
and the dupe turned pale. 

“He is not your favourite bro- 
ther—is he, St. John, dear ?” she 
said, in a wonderfully coaxing manner. 
“No, I thought not—was sure not. 
I myself should not trust him too 
much. Do you know, dearest St. 
John, it has struck me that he does 
not relish your approaching marriage 
too much.’ 

The brother’s brow darkened. 

“Yes, he had an unworthy sort of 
feeling about the business which I 
could not have believed him capable 
of. _What penetration you have, dar- 
ling.” 

Brother number two scowled again 
and ground his teeth behind the 
hedge. 

“Though, indeed,” she added, “it is 
shabby of me to abuse him. I can 
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see, that though his enemy from pure 
report of me, T have since merited his 
approbation. He approves of me 
generally, I believe.” 

“ Ha! indeed,” said the elder brother. 
“T began to suspect him this morning. 
And has he dared,” he added, raising 
his voice. 

“No, no,” she said, patting his arm; 
“the poor sea-calf may worship when 
he likes, but it shall be from a long 
way off. Now, you must promise me 
a to be angry with the poor sea- 
calf.” : 

“You are an angel,” said the lover. 
And they passed out of the bowling- 
green towards the house. Some one 
followed them gnashing his teeth 
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with fury. He met her in half an 
hour on the stairs. (He had been 
watching for her). There was rage 
and mortification in his face. 

“Sea-calf!” he snapped out. 

Not the least discomposed she an- 
swered him— 

“Again, Mr. Detective! 
habit.” 

She passed on. Butshe wastroubled. 

“T will nevermakeloveinabowling- 
green again.” 

They all met at dinner, and the 
second brother barely spoke a word. 
He was chewing the cud of his re- 
venge. ‘To-morrow morning brother 
should know all. The shrewd mer- 
maid read all this in his face. 


It is a 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LAST NIGHT. 


Wiru every morsel of his joint, and 
fowl, and rayouts, he swallowed down 
his vengeance ; he fed it fat all the 
time. Disclosure should come the 
first thing in the morning. It was 
too much, that savage personal ridi- 
cule. He would have no mercy. 
Those weak simple natures feel all 
things on the raw; and in return, 
smite hip and thigh. He was clum- 
sily jocose all the evening, and made 
as though he were in boisterous 
spirits. The elder brother measured 
him now and again scornfully. She 
played the downcast penitent mer- 
maid, the broken bruised reed, with 
imploring eyes and piteous entreaty, 
whenever the other was looking in 
an ordinary commonplace direction, 
which was indeed but seldom. It 
was as who should say, you are 
te and strong, and my master; 
uit be merciful. But the seaman 
looked truculent and ferocious, and 
would not soften. 

In the drawing-room that night, 
just before they began some obstrep- 
erous small plays ; just, too, as he was 
listlessly turning over a quarto book 
of prints, he felt a little twisted scrap 
of paper drop down upon the plate of 
Venice, after Turner ; and at the same 
moment heard a rustle of dress float- 
ing away in the distance. He opened 
it cautiously, and with skill, for he 
was now grown to be a complete and 
scientific conspirator; and read, pre- 
tending all the while, to be absorbed 
with his plate of Venice, after Turner, 
words to this effect : 


“You have misconceived me. You 
have heard but half. You know not 
all that is behind, or the difficult, the 
cruel game I have to play. Your 
brother loves me to madness, and is a 
tiger for jealousy. I must soothe 
him at times. He suspects that I do 
not love him to madness. If you 
would come to-night about the same 
hour, and to the same place, I could 
explain much, and make all clear. 

JANET.” 


The dupe read and read again. He 


thrilled with exultation. He wasa 
conqueror, a slayer. This mermaid 
had felt his power, was hisslave. But 
the sea-calf! He that wasugly. How 
stupid of course—a blind, to hood- 
wink that elder one, with his absurd 
and troublesome dotage. Were there 
not legends among them aboard the 
frigates,that but giveseamenachance, 
and they bore all before them. He 
was triumphant, exultant, and when 
her face next looked towards him, he 
threw her a beaming glance trans- 
lated into “ yes.” 

They broke up about midnight: and 
about an hour after, when the old 
cracked bell, high up in’ its little 
shed, was wheezing out one o'clock, 
the younger brother opened his door 
softly, and stole down—not in the 
light careless way he had descended 
before, but this time guiltily, in a 
cowering undignified fashion. He was 
afraid that some might be abroad. 
He trembled at every shadow. He 
found the bolt free, and passed out 
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into the garden. There was blue 
moonlight out to-night. 

Yet even here again this poor weak 
seaman was not too much to blame. 
The resolutions of his late mountain 
walk were not utterly trampled down 
—it was more surprise, curiosity, and 
a sailor’s feeling of adventure that 
was at work. Any peripatetic, un- 
ordained preacher who would have 
improved the occasion and admon- 
ished an erring might only spend 
his labour as so much superfluity. 
Who shall nicely balance by the pen- 
nyweight the adjustmentof resolution 
and conflicting motive, and gauge the 
pressure of this and that force or 
temptation? Not certainly those who 
are outside ; still more, not a mere 
story-teller. So then, he stole down, 
this seaman brother—not with every 
resolution shattered, but obscured 
rather, and in suspension. 

All, therefore, was very dark. There 
were no shadows to scare him, but 
the whole was a pure waste of impe- 
netrable darkness. He nearly ran 
foul of the lonely sun-dial in the cen- 
tre. Therecame a strange terror over 
him at this harmless shock. He felt 
degraded, and half wished to turn 
back, for this seemed to him a base 
unworthy intrigue, of which he was 
ashamed. A midnight plotter against 
his brother; this did not sound too 
respectable. 

Here was the bowling-green—he 
had felt his way so far—and here now 
he was at the edge of the green pool. 
He could make out indistinctly enough 
the crazy architecture onthe otherside. 
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He heard a low soft voice call to 
him—call to him by his Christian 
name—his heart leaped within him. 
Yonder was the mermaid on the rocks, 
and this poor weak, trusting mariner 
must reach her, though he dash his 
skiff to pieces. He ran round by the 
way he knew, the half circle to the 
right. Voice again, rather to the left 
calls out softly, “not that way, not 
that way, come by this side.” 

O fatal singing of the syren ; better 
be deaf, blind, a hundred times. The 
— is already among the breakers, 
and yet he was not wicked wilfully, 
but rather weak; and so in a tempest 
and perfect whirl of transport he runs 
round by that fatal left side. 

On that fatal side had been cut, in 
the fine old flourishing days, a sort of 
feeding-trough, which led to the river, 
and supplied the green pond. What, 
with slime, and weeds, and water- 
plants, it was overgrown completely, 
and bore the likeness of dry land. It 
was very deep, and worse than all, 
there was a tangled net of thick ve- 
getable strings at the bottom, about 
as effectual as snares or gins to rab- 
bits; so that a heedless and eager 
Christian, hurrying on at dead of night, 
would be precipitated, as through a 
trap, into the green compost, and be 
held fast by the limbs, in the toils of 
the cruel monsters at the bottom. 

There should have been fencing 
surely, or warning of some kind, for 
it is indeed a terrible thing to be thus 
choked with a cold green slough. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


L’ENVOL 


AFTER an interval the great marriage 
—great, at least, for that lonely part 
of the country—took place. No im- 
pediment heeded its progress; even 
the unaccountable absence of that 
younger brother, who, it was currently 
supposed, through the eccentricity of 
his profession, had fled in the night 
and gone to sea again. He was al- 
ways odd, and would turn up one of 
these days. It wasa very sumptuous 
ceremony, and everybody was re- 
joiced. ey looked the bride; 
lovelier looked that shining golden 
hair, absolutely lustrous in the sun 
that was-pouring in through the 


church windows: it was the hair of 
a water mermaid. And the organ 
rolled out a hymn euphonious, as their 
hands were joined; and there was a 
blessing implored on their heads; and 
it passed over that yellow hair, and 
no doubt fructified. Let us sing alle- 
lujah with the choir! ; 

She, who drives about in that deep, 
dark blue brougham, one of the most 
“stylish” in the capital, is Mrs. St. 
John Smith. She leaves her cards. 
She is very beautiful and placid, and 
with a line—her yellow hair is fa- 
mous; and she has really nothing to 
trouble her. 





Isabel Clare—A Waking Dream. 


PETER BROWN’S BLACK BOX. 


I have had some hesitation in sending this lucubration of Peter’s to the press. By 
reference to the date, I find it was written shortly after his recovery from brain fever. 
This may account in part for a certain cloudy mysticism in the introductory stanzas, 
smacking of the beer and tobacco school of German philosophy, and an occasional fitful- 
ness throughout. Besides, the facts of the story, though the real names are not given, 
will be recognized by many as having created what they call “a great sensation” 
dozen years ago. I have finally determined to give Peter the benefit of the doubt, and 
to publish. He is gone, poor fellow, to answer for his metaphysics before a Judge “ who 
knoweth whereof we are made;” and most of those whom the narrative might offend 
are now beyond the reach of this world’s praise or censure. 


some 


JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
Carrigbawn, October 18, 1861. 


REVELATIONS OF PETER BROWN—POET AND PERIPATETIC. 


ISABEL CLARE, 
A WAKING DREAM, 


Bottom.— 1 have an exposition of sleep come upon me. 


I have had a dream, past the wit of man to say what dream it was, “Man is but an ass if he 
go about to expound this dream.”—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Dreaming in the twilight, 

When the shades creep down the hill— 
Watching, when the sun is gone, 
How the grey, cold night comes on 

Awake, yet dreaming still. 


Then I dream of dead ones 
Of my life the joy and light, 
And TI see them round me rise, 
And I feel their cold, calm eyes 
Gaze on me through the night. 


Dreaming by the fire-light, 
When the wintry night is chill— 
Watching fire-sparks upward fly, 
While the embers sink and die— 
Awake, yet dreaming still. 


Then I dream of fair souls 
From dead ashes issuing bright, 
And I see my dead arise, 
Soaring heavenward through the skies, 
In the death-dark night. 


Dreaming in the sunlight, 

When the Summer noon is still— 
Watching in the deep blue sky 
Clouds of white, gold-cinctured lie— 

Awake, yet dreaming still. 
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Then I dream of heaven, 
Far beyond those tranquil skies, 
And I see, mid eal bright, 
My dead, in robes of gold and white, 
Alive before my eyes. 


Dreams, dreams—and what is life but still a dream ? 
Waking in death—death waking into life, 
When all that to the sleeper’s brain did seem 
The true and real are but visions rife 
Of a sick soul, while what we visions deem 
Are gleams of God’s own verity—the strife 
Waged between light and darkness, good and ill, 
Reason and faith, necessity and will. 


And I have had my dreams like other men, 
My soul a-sleeping, but my sense awake ; 
I knew not that I dreamed until again 
My senses slept, and then my soul did break 
Her chain of spirit-sleep, and soon did ken 
Man dreams when waking, and that God doth take 
The things of his own Spirit, and reveal, 
In visions of deep sleep, to us the true and real. 


Sooth says Avona’s bard, “ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” There is enough 
Of sin and sorrow, misery and strife, 
To make life’s paradox a problem tough 
For wisest moralist. ”T'will need a knife 
To cut the knot no fingers may untie, 
Too clumsy mine—at least I will not try. 


So give me my cigar, and I will puff 
My nicotine, and dream I am awake, 
And so jog onward still. The smooth and rough, 
As Heaven shall send them, patiently I'll take, 
Nor, like a petted child, when chid take huff, 
Reject my lollypops, my playthings break— 
And, as the vapour rises, Pll rehearse 
A waking dream of other days in verse. 


The merry bells were all a-ringing, 
Ringing, swinging to-and-fro, 
Torrents of sweet music flinging 
O’er the sunny scene below. 
Oh, the music of sweet bells, 
With its sinking and its swells— 
Like the waves upon a river, 
Rising, falling, flowing ever ! 
With the spreading radiations 
Of each wave-sound’s intonations, 
Like the ever-widening rings 
When some playful urchin flings 
A pebble in a tranquil lake 
To make its breast in ripples break. 
Circling all the ether round, 
Trembling spreads each dulcet sound, 
Till the fainting tone is caught 
Far away in grove or grot, 
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Where it dies the sweetest death, 
Murmuring its latest breath 

On the ever-tranquil heart 

Of Silence, sitting there apart— 

As hushed upon a mother’s breast 
The wailing infant sobs itself to rest. 


Why are they ringing the bells from the steeple 
This sunny-bri rht automn day ? 
Why is the church-yard a-thronging with people 
Drest in their Sabbath array ¢ 
The harvest is lying in sheaves on the stubble, 
But there is not a hand that will take any trouble 
To make up the shocks or to bring in the grain, 
Or harness old Dobbin or Meg to the wain. 
The smithy is closed, and the fire is gone out, 
The joiner has flung by his hammer and clout, 
The cobbler no longer is mending old shoes, 
And the soul of the tailor has spurned at his goose, 
And all the good people have turned out o’ doors, 
The men by the dozen, the women by scores, 
And are mounting the hill to the old village church, 
Where a band of young maids at the front of the porch, 
With chaplets of flowers, apparelled in white, 
Are awaiting the cortege just coming in sight. 
There’s a shout from the rustics, as four spanking bays 
Sweep down through the town with a Long-acre chaise : 
They strain up the hill and they scatter the gravel 
With a dash and a splash till they’re up on the level, 
They rush through the gate, reach the porch at a gallop, 
And are thrown on their haunches, so sudden the pull up. 
Then out jumps the Squire, and his “ best man” jumps after, 
And are welcomed with cheers and with true-hearted laughter. 
Now chariot, and britzka, and landau ascend, 
With cousins by dozens and many a friend ; 
And they meet and they greet, and they laugh and they chat, 
Shake hands with the aon wish him joy, and all that. 
A few minutes more, and a family coach 
Drawn by four iron-greys makes a stately approach : 
There’s rustling and bustling, as the maidens in white 
Are ranged in the front of the porch, left and right, 
Forth trip from the coach the two bridesmaids so fair, 
And, fairest of all, the young Isabel Clare. 
There is not an eye but is turned to admire 
That lady so gentle that leans on her sire 
As she walks up the chancel,—ah, who can compare 
With my beautiful cousin, sweet Isabel Clare ! 
She ville up the chancel, and now by her side 
Sir Arthur is standing to make her his bride. 
Then Archdeacon Ambergills, pompous and prosy, 
With surplice so white and with visage so rosy, 
Steps forward to meet them, most courteous and bland, 
With a smile on his lips and a book in his hand ; 
While Howlings, the clerk, stiff and lean as a poker, 
In a rusty black suit and a yellow-white choker, 
Stands ready and steady, with voice antiphonial, 
To aid in the tying the knot matrimonial ; 
Behind stand the bridesmaids, a sweet little pair, 
But still fairest of all is young Isabel Clare ! 
VOL. LVIII.—NO, CCCXLVII. 
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Fairest of all—but all too fair 

The pallor of that marble brow ; 
The marble’s coldness still is there 

But not its polish now 
As when, but two short years gone by, 
I saw thee ‘neath a foreign sky 
With blooming cheek and eye so bright, 
And spirit gay and footstep light, 
More fair than words of mine can tell, 
My own dear cousin, Isabel. 


Ah me! it asks not ‘wasting years 
To mar the brightness of the brow, 
Though Time alone its smoothness wears, 
Yet sorrow dims it even tiow. 
The burnished mirror that may bear 
The touch of each cotroding year 
Undimmed its brightest ray; 
If, but to view within the sphere 
Her blushing face, some maid dtaw near 
And breathe upon the surface clear, 
Its brightness fades away. 


There, before the altar kneeling, 
With Sir Arthur by thy side, 
Where the golden sunbeains stealing 
Through the rich stained window glide, 
Till they settle in a glory 
Round that meekly bending head, 
As aureoles in sacred story 


Brows of saintly maids o’erspread. 
Gaze I on thee till the welling 
Of great tears is in my eyes, 
And I feel my bosom swelling 
With the tumult of my sighs. 
Gaze I till the scene before me 
Fades upon my dizzy sight, 
And the waking dream comes o’er me- 
Dreaming in the broad daylight- 
A vision of departed times, 
A vision of far-distant climes. 


’Tis a bright Italian morning, 
Sunshine all the ether fills, 

Streaks of rosy light adorning 
Peaks of snow-clad Alpine hills. 


At their feet the vine is pendent 
Trailing over roof and tree, 
And a blue lake lies resplendent 
Framed in verdure lovingly. 


Theme of many a song and story, 
In the sunlight now it smiles,- 
"Tis the Lago Maggiore 
With its Borromean Isles. 


Wood and forest, plain and meadow 
Girdle in those waters bright, 

Every hue, and light, and shadow 
Deck the scene and charin the sight. 
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Midway on the waters shining 
See a tiny vessel glide, 

In the stern a maid’s reclining 
And a youth sits by her side. 


And a third is there who rows them, 
With an oar in either hand, 

Pausing ever as he shows them 
Glories of his native land. 


Eye of eagle, heart of lion, 
Soul as gentle as the dove’s, 

Of that princely stock a scion 
That of old Milano loves. 


Of that race a form gigantic 
Stands for aye on yonder hill, 
Stretching o’er the scene romantic 

Outspread arms in blessing still. 


In the Duomo, shrined in splendour, 
Great San Carlo’s ashes lie— 

Great in grace, austere, yet tender, 
Greatest in humility. 


*T was the day of great awaking 

To the bondsmen of the world; 
Ancient dynasties were shaking ; 

Tyrants from their thrones were hurled. 


And Italia, crushed and broken 
’Neath the Austrian’s iron heel, 
Heard the ery of Freedom spoken, 
Broke her chain and grasped the steel. 


From Genoa to sea-born Venice, 
From Alps’ snow to Etna’s fire, 

Italia, spite of Austrian menace, 
Rises in her holy ire. 


All are up—no pause no falter 
Every man in arms arrayed 

Priests are preaching at the altar 
Freedom’s holiest, best crusade. 


And the painter leaves his easel, 
And the poet dreams no more, 

And the sculptor flings his chisel 
Down upon the studio floor. 


Sage and scholar, servant, master, 
Serf and noble through the land, 
Lo, they're thronging faster, faster 
Than the billows on the strand. 


And those ancient, classic regions 
Vibrate to the martial tread 

Of Italia’s mustering legions 
Carl Alberto at their head. 


This the tale the youth’s recounting, 
Hot words gushing trom his heart,- 

Lists the maid, the color mounting 
To her brow, her lips apart, 
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Then he said, “My widowed mother 
Yields at length to set me free, 
And I go to join my brother 
In the plains of Lombardy.” 


Carlo ceased and sighed—I wonder 
Sighed he for his mother lone— 

There are ties more hard to sunder 
Than those wrought of blood and bone. 


Then the lady blushed, but fainter 
Than the faintest hue of eve ; 
*Twould defy the brush of painter 

To express it, I believe. 


And the silence grew oppressive— 
Silence neither dared to break— 

Ten to one you'll make a mess, if 
While your heart is moved, you speak. 


But the cousin most discreetly 
Intervened, the spell to break— 
“Carlo mio, very sweetly 
Music sounds upon the lake. 


“Sing us, like a worthy fellow, 
That canzone that you sing, 

Called ‘La Rosa e I’ Anello,’ 
About the lady and the ring.” 


Carlo then the oars uplifting, 
Lifted up his voice in song, 

While the boat went slowly drifting 
At her own sweet will along. 


LA ROSA E L’ANELLO. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING, 


A 
It was a Paladin of old, 
And he loved a maiden bright, 
Her hair was like the burnished gold, 
Her eyes like stars at night. 


II. 

Twin rubies rich her lips they were, 
Her brow the drifted snows, 

And on her bosom white she bare 
Ever a dark red rose. 


III. 
On bended knee the Paladin 
Takes from the maid the rose, 
Going to fight ’gainst Saladin 
And all the Paynim foes. 


IV. 
He gave the maid a golden ring 
And kissed it as he gave 
“The rose to thee again I'll bring, 
Or bear it to my grave. 
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v. 
“ And when to thee the rose I bring, 
Again on bended knee 
T’ll claim once more my golden ring, 
And with the ring, claim thee.” 


VI. 
Where rages still the fiercest fight, 
A red rose aye is seen, 
High in the helmet of a knight, 
The noble Paladin. 


VII. 
The day is won—the fight is o’er, 
They find amid the slain, 
A knight with a red rose steeped in gore, 
In his helmet cleft in twain. 


VIII. 

The nuns they chant the midnight prayer 
For a dying sister dear, 

A gold ring lies on her bosom fair 
When they place her in the bier. 

¥ * * * * 


It was evening when we parted 
At the inn hard by the shore, 

Carlo mio, noble-hearted, 
Never to behold thee more ! 


Ahime !—the morning glory 
Of thy struggle, Italy ! 

Soon the clouds are gathering o’er thee, 
O’ercasting all thy sky. 


Vain Goito’s triumph glorious ; 
Soon, o’er lost Novara’s plain, 
Austrian eagles swoop victorious ; 
Night and slavery come again. 


Eve was past, no thought of sleeping 
Had the cousins as they sate. 

The lady said (has she been weeping), 
“ Cousin, it is growing late.” 


And that cousin, stupid fellow, 
Meaning nothing, I suppose, 

Cried—‘ Why, bless me, feabella, 
But you’ve lost your pretty rose !” 


What can Archdeacon Ambergills be saying ? 

Dear me, while I’ve been dreaming they've beer praying. 
They’ve been and done it—Conusin Isabel 

Is Lady Greenacre. So far so well. 

“Whom God hath joined let no man put asunder,” 

So says the Archdeacon. Howling says, ‘‘ Amen ;” 
And yet, despite ecclesiastic thunder, 

The knot has oft been broke, and will again. 
Whom God hath joined let no man put asunder— 
Sir Creswell Creswell, what can you say, I wonder 
To all the ruptured matrimonial bands, 

Priest-knit, you rend with uncanoniec hands 
In pieces, as if made of ropes of sands ¢ 
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Autumn sunlight pours its lustre 
On an English sylvan scene, 

Where deep woods umbrageous cluster 
In a wavy sea of green. 


And a stream with tortuous bending, 
Rippling, dimpling, winds its way ; 

Now through greenest pastures wending, 
Now by wild rocks steep and grey. 


Here a reach as bright as argent, 
There a stretch as dark as night ; 
Cliff and tree hang o’er the margent, 

Till its course is lost to sight. 


Lost a moment—while you ponder 
Where the water exit finds ; 

Lo! behind that green hill yonder, 
Out it breaks and backward winds. 


Upward from the river swelling, 
Stretches out a broad demesne ; 

In the midst a lordly dwelling, 
Marked with many a weather-stain. 


Walls embattled, grey and hoary, 
Turret round, and castle square, 
Not without historic glory, 
For a king was cradled there. 


Modern skill had joined more lately 
To the ancient pile two wings ; 
So a matron aged and stately 
To her graceful daughters clings. 


And the sunny radiance glinting, 
On the painted window plays ; 

Sash and sill and mullion tinting 
With its soft prismatic rays. 


Trim and green along the basement 
Spreads an esplanade of grass, 
So that from the opening casement 

Out upon the lawn you pass. 


There’s a throng of hind and vassal 
On that sunny lawn to-day ; 

There’s a sound of mirth and wassail, 
Voice of lads and lasses gay. 


And the juicy joint is steaming, 

White with ale the tankards foam ; 
Every eye with joy is beaming, 

For his bride the Squire brings home. 


At the portal now descending, 
From that same Long-acre chaise 

Step the pair, mid voices blending, 
Old in anions. young in praise. 


In the hall there’s jubilation, 

Guests sit round the plenteous board ; 
Words of kind felicitation 

From each friendly lip are poured. 
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Twas a feast of lordly splendour— 
Ambergills declared in fine 

He ne’er tasted haunch more tender, 
Never drank of choicer wine. 


Now the western sun is beaming 

Through the windows, warm and bright, 
Over glass and silver streaming, 

Till they sparkle in the light. 


Close to where the bride is sitting 
There’s a casement opened wide, 

Fresh and odorous air admitting 
From that sunny lawn outside. 


And the sound of happy voices 
Faintly comes upon the ear, 

Telling that each heart rejoices 
In the good old English cheer. 


Up rose a man of rank and station, 
Nearest kinsman of the host, 

And said—to prelude his oration— 
** Fill your glasses for a toast.” 


Then the kinsman, in neat phrases, 
Makes a speech with courtly smile, 
And “the happy pair” he praises 
In the after-dinner style. 


Till his peroration closing, 
With applause on every side, 
Glass in hand, the health proposing 
Of Sir Arthur and his bride. 


Cheer the cousins then by dozens, 
Swelling with Greenacre pride ; 

To the ceiling rises pealing— 
“ Health to Sir Arthur and his bride.” 


Rises to the friendly calling 
Young Sir Arthur—mute are all, 
You could hear a feather fallin 
Through that vast ancestral hall. 


Hark! a strain of music stealing, 
Thro’ the open window floats, 

And a voice of tenderest feeling 
Chanting to the organ notes, 


Sings, in accents wild and thrilling, 
Words whose import makes me start, 

And drives back the hot blood chilling 
Icily upon my heart. 


“Ah! sfiorita e la rosa 
Che sul mio cor riposa. 
Promessa tua, sposa, sposa, 
Non te ne scordaresti mat.” 
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A wild, sharp cry of grief and terror 
Rings along that chamber wide ; 

Every tongue is mute with horror, 
Every eye seeks out the bride. 


As the marble pale and frigid, 
Lips apart, and eyes aglare, 

Sits she stupified and rigid, 
Like a statue of despair. 


Anxious women round her gather, 
Lavishing their tenderest care, 

And that loving, white-haired father 
Kneels beside his daughter’s chair. 


And her husband. Ah! what feelings 
Rend and shake his soul by turns ! 

Closed, cold lips make no revealings 

Of the fire within that burns. 






Vain all efforts to restore her— 
Bear her gently hence: the spell 

Of those strange words shall hang o’er her 

Evermore, sweet Isabel ! 






Mute and dark that hall so festal 
In the deep’ning shades of night, 

Till the moon, in radiance vestal, 

Lights it with a ghostly light. 


Flask and fiagon dimly shimmer, 
Flowers their odours vainly shed ; 

Glass, and gold, and silver glimmer, 
Like a banquet for the dead. 


And through that long night of sorrow 
There be watchers bowed in grief, 

Waiting prayerful for the morrow 

That shall bring them no relief. 


Toll—toll—toll ! 
Slowly peals the pens bell, 
With long pause between each knell. 
Toll—toll—toll ! 
Now passeth a human soul 
From its tenement of clay 
From the night into the day 
Passing away. 
As the sound floats through the air 
Bow the knee, the forehead bare, 
Utter low the solemn prayer 
Kyrie elieson. 
Christe elieson. 
Kyrie elieson. 


Toll—toll—toll ! 
All through that dreary night. 
Toll—toll—toll ! 
Till the first cold gleam of light. 
But when the night passed into day 
Then ceased the passing bell, 
And we knew that from earth had passed away 
The soul of Isabel. 
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I’ve smoked at least two boxes of cheroots 
At various seasons, seeking to make out 
That riddle, but my smoking bore no fruit 
Save smoke and ashes, and I find my doubt 
Will not be cleared by clouds—alas ! it boots 
But little now, since those who cared about 
. The mystery have passed away from here 
Into that place where mysteries are clear. 


What hidden meaning had the minstrel’s words, 
And who was he that sang them? Did the grave 
Give back the dead one, slain by Austrian swords ! 
Or was the tale untrue? Did fortune save 
His life for sorrow such as Fate accords 
But once in man’s existence? Did he brave 
Chains, dungeons, death—to stake upon one cast 
More than his life—to throw and lose at last ? 


Was there some plighted vow between the two, 
A marriage of God’s making, not of man’s— 
A knot of love that laws can ne’er undo, 
Potent, howe’er the priest forbid the bans— 
That gave him right to claim, as lover true, 
His spouse, although her form another spans 
With arms of church and law permitting love ! 
Alas! none know, save they and God above. 


No traces of the minstrel could be found, 

Except that’ Farmer Dibble’s daughter said 
She saw that evening, seated on the ground, 

A strange, outlandish man ; and on his head 
He wore a steeple hat, with ribbons bound ; 

And a black velvet jacket trimmed with braid ; 
And by his side she saw, upon the grass, 
A box of polished wood, inlaid with brass. 


And when he saw the little girl he sprung 
Upon his feet in haste, and like a sack 
The heavy box upon his back he swung ; 

Then striking quick into a forest track, 
He soon was lost to sight the woods among, 

And never more was seen. The girl came back 
And told her father ; and I heard the tale 
One evening from him o’er a pot of ale. 


And Farmer Dibble said that he’d be dang’d, 
If he'd a ketched that Frencher with his box, 
He’d send un to th’ assizes to be hanged, 
Or lay un by the heels in parish stocks. 
And then, with free-born British fist, he banged 
The ale-house table with emphatic knocks, 
And swore he'd do it, so he would, by George! 
A statement lauded by his friends at large. 


Sir Arthur left the country—let The Chase 

And lives in Paris, where I saw him lately ; 
Grown rather fat and ruddy in the face, 

(He’s lost that English air so grand and stately.) 
I rather think he lives at a fast pace, 

Gambles and drinks. In fine, he’s altered greatly 
From what he was when first I knew him well, 
Ere his wife died. I have no more to tell. 
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AT ST. JAMES’S ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


IF comparisons were not so proverbi- 
ally odious, we should be, in this place, 
tempted to draw certain a be- 
tween the notable people of the first 
half of the eighteenth, and the people 
of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, not omitting the well-being of 
the lower and middle classes, and the 
morality of the lower, middle, and 
higher classes. If we attempted to 
fill so large a canvas, however, there 
would be but a very confined space 
left for our chief design—the intro- 
duction of a few social sketches of 
the courts of the first two of our 
Hanoverian monarchs. 

We have a well-grounded hope that 
the influence of the spirit of Christi- 
anity is stronger amongst the people 
of this generation than it was among 
the subscribers to the earlier volumes 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, not- 
withstanding the existence amongst 
us of a section openly avowing infi- 
delity—a development of evil not con- 
templated by Addison or Steele. The 
boisterous and cruel sports of which 
Hogarth was the frequent witness 
would not be tolerated in our days. 
If a play that passed unreproved by 
pit or gallery when Congreve wrote 
for the stage, were put before a mod- 
ern audience (East-London penny- 
gaffs excepted), the house would be 
cleared, and the benches probably 
torn up before the drop-scene fell on 
the third act. The worst poem of 
Pope, or Gay, or Prior (morally speak- 
ing), or the most indecent novel of 
their era, could be easily matched in 
this nineteenth century ; but every 
one—lady and gentleman, shopkeep- 
er, and Mrs. and Miss Shopkeeper, 
of the good old time, held the book 
open before him or her, on drawing 
room or pow table, or shop coun- 
ter, at the approach of company. 
Think of a living young lady of Bel- 
grave or Merrion square, being found, 
by morning visitors, ladies or gentle- 
men, with the poem of ————, or 
the romance of ——-——, within seven 
rooms of her ! 

But the Roman General, exult- 
ing in his triumphal car, still found 
himself encumbered and mortified 
by the neighbourhood of the slave. 


We recollect the millions of tons of 
cheap and nasty drugged literature, 
aed weekly by the dwellers 
in our garrets and cellars, little 
shops, and wayside cabins, and cease 
our boasting. Our women have re- 
sumed the ungraceful sacques and 
hoopsofthe days ofthe Spectator ; they 
are not, indeed, so liberal in exhibiting 
shoulder or breast as the “ Mrs. Sul- 
len” or “ Dorinda” of Farquhar ; but 
if a head-dress more expressive of 
effrontery than that patronized by 
many of our belles, can be found 
among “Planche’s Ancient British 
Costumes,” it has escaped our notice. 
The more we pursue the comparison, 
the less reason we find to exult. Ah, 
yes! we look at the fribbles in Ho- 
garth’s plates, with their muffs, and 
their rolled stockings, and their curl- 
papers, and their aves de pigeon; 
and we thank Heaven that such etfe- 
minate contemptible figures are never 
seen taking the air in our fashionable 
streets, nor sitting in the dress circle, 
and weeping over the woes of the Tra- 
viata. 

One thing, however, disturbs our 
complacency. Putting four of our 
poets in one scale—say, Byron, Ten- 
nyson, Moore, and Scott—they will 
surely outweigh the little man of 
Twickenham. For the dozen immor- 
tal novels (more or less) of Fielding, 
Smollett, Johnson, and Goldsmith, we 
can produce at least a hecatomb ; but 
then thememoirsand correspondences! 
Have we at this moment, lying in some 
old manor-house or ducal palace, in 
paged manuscript, a series of remin- 
iscences or letters equal tothe Remains 
of Horace Walpole, or Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, or the Correspond- 
ence of Swift, and Pope, and Gay, 
and Arbuthnot? The most zealous 
stickler for progressive improvement 
will hardly say that “The Diary of 
the Court of George IV.,” by Lady 
Bury, or any thing of a later date, is 
as interesting as those mentioned, or 
“The Memoirs of Mrs. Delany,” or 
of “The Rev. Alexander Carlyle,” or 
“ Boswell’s Johnson.” 

Laying aside this imitation of Plu- 
tarch, and requesting our readers to 
call up before them, as well as cir- 
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cumstances allow, the laced hats and 
coats of a hundred and fifty years 
since, and the capacious wigs, which 
permitted their wearers to keep the 
three-cocked hat under the arm when 
conversing with a lady at her carriage 
door; also the wits and fashionables 
meeting to discuss news and litera- 
ture, at Dick’s or Button’scoffee-house, 
and then going home to wife and fa- 
mily, instead of devoting themselves 
to the unholy barrack life of modern 
clubs ; requesting them to avoid late 
hours, and thereby escape a pinking 
or sweating from the Mohawks; we 
call on Horace Walpole, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and Alexander 
Pope to inform us, how they lived, 
aa loved, and quarrelled, during their 
little span of existence. 

Lady Mary’s education, according 
to her own account, did not cost her 
father much in the shape of money or 
solicitude. She was left to the care 
of an old governess, who, though per- 
fectly good and pious, wanted capa- 
city for her task. She had a large 
library at her disposal, in which, as 
may be supposed, were to be found, 
along with classic and scientific books, 
the nasty. plays of Dryden, Killigrew, 
D’Avenant, Shadwell, and Aphra 
Behn, and the heavy, but harmless 
fictions of Mme. de Scudery, Mons. 
(le Scudery, Honoré D’Urfé and 
others, rejoicing in the heathen titles 
of the “Grand Cyrus,” “Cassan- 
dra,” “Cleopatra,” “Scipio,” “ Pha- 
ramond,” “ Astrea,” &c., each occu- 
pying from one to eight folio vo- 
fumes, and all Hnglished by Persons 
of Honour or Quality. The effect 
was what might naturally be ex- 
pected. She continued an inveter- 
ate novel reader to her sixtieth year ; 
but what was scarcely to be expected, 
she acquired a taste for reading of a 
solid character. “By the help of an 
uncommon memory, and indefatigable 
labour,” she obtained a knowledge 
of Latin, and varied her recreations 
in heavy fiction with researches in 
science and philosophy. She sub- 
mitted a translation of the Latin 
version of “ Epictetus” to Bishop 
Burnet when she was only nineteen 
or twenty years of age. The correct 
and thoughtful tone of the letter that 
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accompanied it jars somewhat with 
later effusions in verse and prose :— 


“Here is the work of one week of my 
solitude. . . My only intention in pre- 
senting it, is to ask your lordship whe- 
ther I have understood Epictetus. . . . 
(She goes on to praise the bishop's exer- 
tions for Church and State, for which she 
expresses a zeal worthy of Mrs. Hannah 
More). I ought to ask pardon for this 
digression ; it is more proper for me in 
this place to say something to excuse an 
address that looks so very presuming. 
My sex is usually forbid studies of this 
nature, and folly reckoned so much our 
proper sphere, we are sooner pardoned 
any excesses of that, than the least pre- 
tensions to reading or good sense. We 
are permitted no books but such as tend 
to the weakening and effeminating of 
the mind. Our natural defects are 
every way indulged, and it is looked 
upon as in a degree criminal to improve 
our reason, or fancy we have any. We 
are taught to place all our art in adorn- 
ing our outward forms, and permitted, 
without reproach, to carry that custom 
even to extravagance, while our minds 
are entirely neglected, and by disuse of 
reflection, filled with nothing but the 
trifling objects our eyes are daily enter- 
tained with.”* 


In this highly moral strain the 
letter continues for a couple of pages, 
concluding with an extract from Eras- 
mus, in the original Latin, in which a 
solecism or two are carefully marked. 
Such expressions as “have wrote,” 
“are wrote,” continually occur in 
Lady Mary’s letters. 

Mr. Wortley Montagu had not 
been in company with young Mary 
Pierrepoint more than once, until he 
discovered her superiority in intellect 
and information to the general run of 

oung ladies of his acquaintance. He 
had a considerable advantage of her in 
years, but his manly beauty, exten- 
sive knowledge, his earnest attention 
to herself—more than all, one of these 
individual preferences so common and 
so unaccountable—soon secured him a 
strong affection on her part. A de- 
lightfully hypocritical correspondence 
arose between herself and his sister, 
Anne Wortley, in which the yet un- 
declared lovers wrote at each other, 
and mingled philosophy and senti- 
ment in the most delightful manner. 


* “ Memoirs and Correspondence of Lady Wortley Montagu.” 
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They were at last obliged to drop 
the mask, and then the strife began. 
Like “ Alcibiades” in Marmontel’s 
tale, he would be loved for himself 
alone. She should be influenced nei- 
ther by appearance nor corporal per- 
fections. Tt was his spiritual essence 
on which she was to fix her regard, not 
the fleshly envelope. She was so an- 
noyed by his exacting humour, that 
almost every one of her notes ended 
by declaring that it would be the last. 
he is an extract from one of them: 


“T am a little surprised at your curi- 
osity to know what passes in my heart 
(a thing wholly insignificant to you), 
except you propose to yourself a piece 
of ill-natured satisfaction in finding me 
very much disquieted. Pray, which 
way would you see into my heart? You 
can frame no guesses about it either 
from my speaking or writing; and sup- 
pose I should attempt to show it you, I 
know no other way. . . . Our aunts and 
grandmothers tell us that if ever men 
are constant, ‘tis only when they are ill- 
used. ... "Tis a piece of vanity and 
injustice I never forgive in a woman, to 
delight to give pan; what must I think 
of a man who takes pleasure in making 
me uneasy ?” 

When Mr. Wortley at last pro- 
posed, her father, then Lord Dor- 
chester, was thoroughly satisfied to 
receive him as son-in-law, on the con- 
dition of his settling all his landed 
property on the son that was sure to 
be born. Mr. Wortley, more just and 
thoughtful than many another ardent 
lover would have been, was resolute 
not to do so much for a probable 
idiot or profligate. Lady Mary ap- 
proved his resolution ; and when the 
old gentleman continued inflexible, 
she quitted his house, became Lady 
Mary Wortley, and for the first few 
years of her wedded life enjoyed little 
of her husband’s society. 

Her father continued a widower 
till his children grew up and were 
married ; but as has been observed, 
took small care about their educa- 
tion. That, however, did not prevent 
him from feeling great pride and 

leasure in the beauty and accomp- 

ishments of Lady Mary. 

‘* As a leader of the fashionable world, 
and a strenuous Whig in party, he of 
course belonged to the Kit Cat Club. 
One day, at a meeting to choose toasts 
for the year, a whim seized him to no- 
minate her, then not eight years old, a 
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candidate, alleging that she was far 
prettier than any lady on their list. The 
other members demurred, because the 
rules of the club forbade them to elect 
a beauty whom they had never seen. 
* Then you shall see her,’ cried he: and 
in the gaiety of the moment, sent or- 
ders home to have her finely dressed 
and brought to him at the tavern, where 
she was received with acclamations, her 
claim unanimously allowed, her health 
drunk by every one present, and her 
name engraved in due form upon a 
drinking glass. The company consist- 
ing of the most eminent men in Eng- 
land, she went from the lap of one poet, 
or patriot, or statesman, to the arms of 
another; was feasted with sweatmeats, 
overwhelmed with caresses, and what 
perhaps pleased her better than cither, 
heard her wit and beauty loudly extolled 
on every side. ‘ Pleasure,’ she said, * was 
too poor a word to express her sensa- 
tions—they amounted to ecstasy. Never 
again throughout her whole future life 
did she pass so happy a day.’”’ 


“ Harriet Byron” has been carefully 
and religiously educated by the Mrs. 
Ellis of her day; has never missed 
family prayers, nor failed to attend 
church service; she has never, so to 
say, been but once out of sight of her 
family guardians. ‘True, that on that 
one occasion she ran some risk at the 
hands of nasty “ Sir Hargrave Pollex- 
fen,” but how soon was she rescued 
and consoled by the peerless “Sir 
Charles!” In the third year of her 
happy marriage, whilé she is nursing 
her little cherub, she is listening to Sir 
Charles while he reads some scandal- 
ouschronicle concerning Lady Mary, or 
stops short in an attempt to read one 
of her poems. Lady Harriet half lifts 
her hands in horror, and nearly lets 
the little angel drop on the carpet. 
If she knew as much about the young 
lady’s aids and appliances to intellec- 
tual and religious education as we do, 
she would have made some charitable 
allowance for the fair offender. 

The young ladies of our day can ex- 
press juster opinions on the merits of 
our poets and romancists than the 
corresponding class in 1710, when 
Lady Mary Montagu was about 
twenty years of age. From the fol- 
lowing extract we may judge whether 
the earlier or later mode of training 
was better adapted to fit a young 
lady for her future station as mistress 
of a large mansion. ~ 

“Lord Dorchester (Lady Mary's fa- 
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ther) having no wife to do the honours 
of his table at Thoresby, imposed that 
task upon his eldest daughter as soon as 
she had bodily strength for the office, 
which in those days required no small 
share. For the mistress of a country 
mansion was not only to invite, that is, 
urge and tease her company to eat more 
than human throats could conveniently 
swallow, but to carve every dish with 
her own hands. The greater the lady, 
the more indispensable the duty. Each 
joint was carried up in turn to be ope- 
rated upon by her, and by her alone, . . 
As for the crowd of guests, the most 
inconsiderable among them, if suffered 
through her neglect to help himself to a 
slice of the mutton placed before him, 
would have chewed it in bitterness, and 
gone home an affronted man, half in- 
clined to give a wrong vote at the next 
election. . . . In order to perform her 
functions without interruption, she was 
forced to eat her own dinner an hour or 
two beforehand.” 


The Russian peasant woman, when 
she quitted her hut in the morning 
for the labours of the day, hung the 
case containing her child to the bough 
of a tree; the pupil in a Scotch 
academy committed to memory the 
rules of grammar in the Latin tongue 
without knowing the sense of a single 
phrase. Ifthe Russian child did not 
die before his third birthday, nothing 
was able to put an end to him after- 
wards but natural decay. If the 
Kirkaldy student was not visited by 
idiocy, he became a first-rate classic. 
The reader may apply the parallel to 
the young contemporaries of Lady 
Mary Montagu. 

Her father died in 1726, having 
married some short time before, Lady 
Belle Bentinck, daughter of King 
William’s favourite, the Earl of Port- 
land. A pleasing trait of the do- 
mestic usages of the time was men- 
tioned by ‘Lady Bute, her favourite 
daughter, many years after her death. 


‘*Her mother was dressing, and she 
playing about the room, when there 
entered a venerable stranger (of digni- 
fied appearance and still handsome), with 
the authoritative air of a person entitled 
to admittance at all times, upon which, 
to her great surprise, Lady Mary in- 
stautly starting up from the toilet table, 
dishevelled as she was, fell on her knees 
to ask his blessing, a proof that even in 
the great and gay world this primitive 
custom was still universal.” 


The same lady recorded an instance 
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in her own family, of a custom pre- 
valent in the early part of last century. 
Her grandfather's widow had to 
undergo the following trying opera- 
tion on the death of her husband. 
The results of a revival of this fashion 
in 1861 would be curious. 


“Tt behoved her to see company; that 
is, to receive in person the compliments 
of condolence which every lady on her 
grace’s visiting list was bound to tender 
in person, and this was the established 
form. ‘The apartments, the staircase, 
and all that could be seen of the house, 
were hung with black cloth ; the duch- 
ess, closely veiled with crape, sateupright 
in her state bed, under a high black 
canopy, and at the foot of the bed stood 
ranged, like a row of mutes in a tragedy, 
the grandchildren of the deceased Duke 
—Lady Frances Pierrepoint, Miss 
Wortley (afterwards Lady Bute), her- 
self, and Lady Gower’s daughters. Pro- 
found silence reigned ; the room had no 
light but from a single wax taper; and 
the condoling visiters, who curtsied in 
and out of it, approached the bed on 
tiptoe; if relations, all down to the 
hundredth cousin, in black glove mourn- 
ing for the occasion.” 


It was the period of the accession 
of the House of Hanover. Mr. Wort- 
ley was azealous Whig, and his time 
and services were needed to strengthen 
the new dynasty. This and perhaps 
some incompatibility of temper led 
to the constant absences quoted. In 
time Lady Mary and her lord were 
in great favour at Court ; and so 
highly was her society prized at the 
social evening reunions of the First 
George, that the heir presumptive, 
who had at first been subjugated by 
the charms of her face, her manner, 
and her conversation, began to regard 
her with as much coolness as his 
gana consort the Princess Caro- 
ine. 

The silent, awkward, undemon- 
strative First George was-as little 
communicative to Lady Mary and 
her husband (though rather high in 
his favour) on the history of his 
matrimonial experiences, as he was 
to the rest of his Court ; even though 
Mr. Wortley was the only English- 
man about him who could speak 
French fluently, and though like all 
Lady Mary’s acquaintance of the male 
sex, he felt the influence of her beauty 
and wit, and the charms of her con- 
versation. His two favourites, Mlle. 
Schulenburg and Mme. Kielmansegg, 
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communicated just as little of their 
antecedents, on which, as well as on 
those of the King, it is therefore 
necessary to say a few words in this 
place. 

Elizabeth, daughter of our first 
James, was married to the Elector of 
Bohemia. Their daughter Sophia be- 
came the wife of Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Hanover and Bishop of Os- 
nabriick, and bore to him George 
Louis, the future George I. of Eng- 
land. The Bishop of Osnabriick was 
bishop only in name. He was hon- 
oured in time with the title of Elec- 
tor, and gave to Mme. Platen that 
place in his intimate affections that 
properly belonged to his wife Sophia, 
who, in consequence, was forced to con- 
sole herself with a course of learned 
studies, in which she was assisted by 
the learned Leibnitz. Both father 
and son distinguished themselves in 
several campaigns against the Turks 
and others. George Louis was wed- 
ded to his first-cousin Sophia Doro- 
thea, of Zell ; and, following the ex- 
ample of his father, he neglected her 
for the fascinating Mile. Schulenburg. 
Recriminations were not wanting, and 
the offended wife fied to her father’s 
castle. She was obliged to return, 
and dree her weird—an unhappy one 
enough. Philip Koénigsmark—the li- 
bertine brother of the still greater 
libertine, Charles John—held a post 
in the little Court at this time. He 
and the princess had been acquainted 
from an early age; and intermingled 
with his journeys to the luxurious 
Court of Saxony and other expedi- 
tions, were conferences with the young 
princess on her wrongs and arrange- 
ments for her escape, under his pro- 
tection, to the court of her father or 
elsewhere. It is related that her 
enemy, the Countess Platen, got de- 
livered to him a note purporting to 
be an invitation from the princess to 

vay her a visit. On his presenting 
1imself the note was disowned by 
her, but she imprudently allowed him 
to delay some time that they might 
arrange the plan of escape. Mean- 
time the Countess Platen had pro- 
cured an order for the arrest of the 
Count, and as he was making his way 
out of the castle he was attacked by 
the four men to whom it had been in- 
trusted. He was slain in the scuffle, 
and his remorseless enemy, the Count- 
ess, trampled on his bleeding face as 
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he was on the point of expiring. The 
Elector was horrified on hearing of 
the death of the Count. The body 
was either burned or thrown into a 
pit with quick-lime, and ‘the slayers, 
who had not been aware of the name 
or quality of their victim, were easily 
induced to observe profound silence 
on the transaction. 

This occurred in 1694. Sophia Do- 
rothea was conveyed to the castle of 
Zell, about a score miles from Han- 
over, and there endured a solitary life 
of thirty-two years. Her husband 
obtained the crown of England in 
1714, and the only other dry chip of 
German information we will quote is, 
that his sister Sophia became wife of 
Frederick William of Prussia (one of 
Thomas Carlyle’s idols) and mother 
of Frederick the Great. The Countess 
Platen gave up to the King her own 
daughter, the Countess Kielmansegg, 
and this lady and her companion, 
Mlle. Schulenburg, attended or fol- 
lowed their protector to the coast of 
Britain. 

In- 1845 were published the me- 
moirs and correspondence of Sophia 
Dorothea, a journal kept by herself 
while in confinement, and a circum- 
stantial account of her married life 
by her faithful attendant, Mlle. 
Knesebeck. The writer, evidently a 
lady, would not allow any blame 
whatever to fall on the Princess, ex- 
cept the indiscretion of acquainting 
Konigsmark with her grievances, but 
called the Crown Prince and the ladies 
quoted, the worst names she could re- 
member. Dr. Doran, a keen and sa 
tirical writer enough, also acquits the 
poor Princess, and thereupon he is 
rated by the author of the “ Four 
Georges” for his easiness of belief : 


“T confess I am astounded at the ver- 
dict which that writer has delivered, 
and at his acquittal of this most unfor- 
tunate lady. ‘That she had a cold, sel- 
fish libertine of a husband no one can 
doubt ; but that the bad husband had a 
bad wife is equally clear. She was mar- 
ried to her cousin for money or conve- 
nience as all princesses were married. 
She was most beautiful, lively, witty, 
and accomplished; his brutality out- 
raged her; his silence and coldness 
chilled her; his cruelty insulted her. 
No wonder she did not love him. How 
could love be part of a compact such as 
that? With this unlucky Som to dis- 
pose of, the poor creature bestowed it on 


Count Philip of Kénigsmark, than whom 
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a greater scamp does not walk the 
seventeenth century. A hundred and 
eighty years after the fellow was thrust 
into his unknown grave, a Swedish pro- 
fessor lights upon a box of letters in the 
University Library at Upsala, written 
by Philip and Dorothea to each other, 
and telling their miserable story.” 


As the date of the assassination was 
1694, the discovery of the box took 
place, according to the above state- 
ments, in 1874! Homer was asleep 
when he was engaged at that simple 
sum in “ addition of whole numbers.” 
If the guilt of the poor lady is as 
certain as Mr. Thackeray the critic 
would force us to believe, is it possible 
that a writer of so much research and 
so well established with the public 
as Dr. Doran, would so strongly 
assert her innocence? Our common 
law assumes innocence till guilt is 
proved. Just and honourable people 
are never so exacting with their fel- 
low-creatures as the law allows. In 
what category are we, then, to class 
those dissertations in which guilt is 
assumed when not supported by 
strong evidence. We certainly should 
prefer, in such a case as the present, 
to be wrong with Dr. Doran than 
right with the Chronicler of the 
Georges. There is very little harm 
in fancying a faulty individual inno- 
cent ; to bear false witness against a 
neighbour is a breach of the com- 
mandment. 

It was not among the dearest aspi- 
rations of our First George to render 
his Court attractive by the sway of 
youthand beauty, and grace and virtue. 
The once beautiful and gentle Mile. 
Schulenburg, on her arrival in Lon- 
don, was very tall and very thin, and 
of remains of beauty in her face 
there were none. Madene Kielman- 
segg, calling herself Countess Platen, 
is thus unflatteringly mentioned by 
that prince of high-born male gossips, 
the architect and owner of Straw- 


berry-Hill :— 


“Lady Darlington (one of her Eng- 
lish titles), whom I saw at my mother’s 
in my infancy, and whom I remember 
by being terrified at her enormous 
figure, was as corpulent and ample as the 
Duchess of Kendal (Mlle. Schulenburg) 
was long and emaciated. ‘Two fierce 
black eyes, large, and rolling beneath 
two lofty arched eyebrows ; two acres of 
cheeks spread with crimson ; an ocean of 
neck that overflowed and was not dis- 
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tinguished from the lower part of her 
body ; and no part restrained by stays 
—no wonder that a child dreaded such 
an ogress.” 


Horace Walpole thus far handles 
the “Elephant” with horse-hair 


gloves ; the delicate fingers of Lady 
Mary Montagu pat her more gently : 


‘She had a greater vivacity in con- 
versation than ever I knew in a German 
of either sex. She loved reading, and 
had a taste for all polite learning. Her 
humour was easy and sociable—her con- 
stitution inclined her to gallantry. She 
was well-bred and amusing in company. 
She knew both how to please and be 
pleased, and had experience enough to 
know it was hard to do either without 
money. Her unlimited expenses had 
left her with very little remaining, and 
she made what haste she could to take 
advantage of the opinion the English 
had of her power with the King, by re- 
ceiving the presents that were made her 
from all quarters, and which she knew 
very well must cease when it was known 
that the King’s idleness carried him to 
her lodgings without either regard for 
her advice or affection for her person, 
which time and very bad paint had left 
without any of the charms that once at- 
tracted him.” 


Part of the King’s evenings were 
spent in ,the very unintellectual em- 
ployment of cutting out paper figures 
in the same apartment with his two 
charmers, whom his irreverent son 
facetiously distinguished by the name 
of Grocodiles. Mlle. Schulenburg was 
provided with a book of devotion ; 

ime. Kielmansegg with knitting 
apparatus, as she unfortunately fell 
asleep on one or two occasions, when 
she endeavoured to appear equally 
pious with her thin friend. At the 
oe moment of his promised visit, 
1is familiar Turks, the captives of his 
bow and spear, entered the room and 
marched to the table, theirfacesturned 
to their master who followed, and 
their hands grasping the silver can- 
dlesticks. George, clad in his snuff- 
coloured suit, took his seat at the 
table, and began cutting hooped 
ladies out of the paper that, with the 
needful scissors, had been waiting his 
arrival. One lady seemed to read, the 
other to knit, and the gentleman clip- 
ved, and cut, and fashioned a whole 
vall-room of beauties, perhaps, before 
it suggested itself to him to exclaim on 
a sudden, “Ah! I'm glad to see you ; 
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and the Kielmansegg, too. I am glad 
to see the Kielmansegg.” 

This opened the chatty conference, 
and the Grocodiles did not let the 
opportunity of doing a little “ pigeon” 
(Chinese, to wit) slip through their 
hands. One or two or a dozen bribes 
had been received since the last se- 
ance, and appointments and places 
were asked and obtained for those 
who were, probably, the least fitted 
for them that could be found. Each 
was known to have received £10,000 
for forwarding the wishes of the 
South Sea schemers. Appointments 
of a less costly character were granted 
through the mediation of Mustapha 
and Mahomet. He gave these offices 
away, in fact, knowing full well that 
the mercenary harpies about him 
were in the receipt of bribes for the 
distribution. 

Ireland has suffered some wrongs 
at the hands of her sister island. The 
one that touched the hero in the 
“ Falcon Family” in the most sensi- 
tive point was the carrying away of 
Stonehenge from the plains of Tip- 


perary by the unprincipled British 


Jruids. He might have found a 
much more serious cause of complaint 
if he had studied the Fasti of the 
Court of the First of the House of 
Hanover. Mlle. Schulenhurg, that 
unsound and painted Maypole, was 
created in succession, “ Baroness of 
Dundalk,” “ Marchioness of Dungan- 
non,’ and “Duchess of Munster.” 
Had the Countess of Kildare been 
enjoying the title of Duchess of 
Leinster at the period, it may be 
taken as certain that she would have 
flung it into the Liffey when the Ger- 
man lady was made her sister in rank. 
If she was made Duchess of Kendal, 
there was no great harm done. The 
English nobility could afford to tole- 
rate one bad subject. The Elephant 
did not get into such good quarters 
amongst us; she only arrived to be 
Countess of Leinster, along with her 
English rank of Countess of Darling- 
ton. 

Our young aspirants to civil offices 
in 1861 have fallen on evil days 
and difficult examinations. With a 
round sum of money in the palm of 
the hand, a candidate in 1720 was 
asked very easy questions by the two 
learned Christian ladies and the two 
unlearned Mahommedan gentlemen. 
There was no writing from dictation ; 
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no need of a mnemiote of the mode 
of determining the distance of the 
fixed stars by the parallax ; or of the 
number of senses in which the word 
“capital” is employed. It is probable 
that one of these words would only 
suggest to the mind of the candidate, 
the laxity of morals and principle 
that then ruled the court, the camp, 
the grove. 

In all offices about the Court, the 
living principle was “Catch, who 
catch can.” Even in the lowest—the 
kitchen—its influence was felt. One 
dignitary of that region, more consci- 
entious or more unsuccessful than his 
brothers of the spit, once requested 
his Sovereign to allow him to return 
to Hanover, as he feared that, rich as 
England undoubtedly was, it would 
soon be laid waste by his unscrupu- 
lous fellow-countrymen. However, 
his considerate master bade him be of 
good cheer. England was rich enough 
to stand the ravages of many German 
invasions. His wisest plan was to 
return to his duty, secure his share of 
the common goods, under the invoca- 
tion of the god Mercury, and be sure 
to secure a sufficiency for a wet day. 

Like most of his countrymen, the 
King was not insensible to the charms 
of music. He would occasionally 
have private concerts, and on these 
occasions himself rasped away at the 
big fiddle. It is probable that he was 
more influenced by fashion than great 
love or knowledge of the art, or that 
he took no particular delight in me- 
lodious sounds, except such as his 
own instrument produced. On one 
occasion he happened to turn over 
two leaves, and went on steadily, 
without being sensible of the over- 
sight, or of the discordance between 
the general swell of harmony and the 
sounds wrung from his own instru- 
ment. The terror that fell on the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of De- 
vonshire, and Philip Dormer, the fu- 
ture Lord Chestertield, as they tor- 
tured first fiddle, tenor, and German 
flute in vain, cannot be described. 
Their fears were groundless, however : 
at the conclusion of the concert the 
King complimented the Duke of 
Newcastle on the success of the per- 
formance. 

George the First will scarcely come 
out victor in the matter of courtly 
breeding and fascination, if put in 
comparison with the Merry Monarch, 
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or our late “ First Gentleman in Eu- 
rope ;” yet not finding in his private 
life at St. James’s many things of a 
more heinous character than the 
above, we are obliged to acknowledge 
that he did much less harm to the 
cause of morality than either of these 
fascinating Sovereigns. It would be 
hard to find, however, worse charac- 
ters than his German favourites, 
male and female, not omitting French 
Mons. Robotun and English Mr. Se- 
cretary Craggs, and hard to calculate 
all the damage that followed in their 
train. 

It has been mentioned that Lady 
Mary Montagu formed one of the 
select few invited to the evening 
parties where Mlle. Schulenburg 
presided. She relates in her journal, 
that these reunions were intensely 
stupid. It may be inferred that her 
presence infused some touches of life 
and sprightliness through the inert 
mass. One evening she made her 
escape on some plausible pretext, 
very much to the discomfort of the 
King and Mile. Schulenburg. On 
passing out through the hall she met 
the gilded pimp, Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
and laughingly boasted of her ruse, 
and her recovered liberty for the 
evening. 


“Mr. Craggs made no remark; but 
when he had heard all, snatching her up 
in his arms as a nurse carries a child, he 
ran full speed with her up stairs, depo- 
sited her within the ante-chamber, kissed 
both her hands respectfully (still not 
saying a word), and vanished. The 
pages seeing her returned, they knew 
not how, hastily threw open the inner 
doors; and, before she had recovered 
her breath, she found herself again in 
the King’s presence. ‘Ah! here she is 
again!’ cried he and the duchess, ex- 
tremely pleased, and began thanking 
her for her obliging change of mind. 
She had not to learn that mystery and 
caution ever spread their awful wings 
over the precincts of a court, where no- 
body knows what dire mischiei may 
ensue from one unlucky syllable blab- 
bed about any thing, or about nothing, 
at a wrong time; but she was bewildered, 
fluttered, and entirely off her guard. 

“So beginning with, ‘Oh Lord, sir! 
I have been so frightened!’ she told his 
Majesty the whole story, exactly as she 
would have told it to any one else. He 
had not done exclaiming, nor his Ger- 
mans wondering, when again the door 
flew open, and the attendants announced 
Mr. Secretary Craggs, who, but that 
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moment arrived it should seem, entered 
with the usual obeisance, and as com- 
posed an air as if nothing had happened. 

“How is this, Monsieur Craggs?’ 
said the King, going up to him; ‘is it 
the custom of this country to carry 
about fair ladies like a sack of wheat?’ 
The minister, struck dumb by this un- 
expected attack, stood a minute or two, 
not knowing which way to look; then, 
recovering his self-possession, said, with 
a low bow, ‘There is nothing I would 
not do for your Majesty's satisfaction.’” 


The: Second George took some in- 
terest in the weal of his English sub- 
jects. His notions on the institution 
of matrimony were no stricter than 
his father’s; but, unlike him, he was 
blessed with a wife—a lady of culti- 
vated intellect, a pattern of conjugal 
affection and duty—to whom he was 
as tenderly attached as Lady Suffolk 
and the Duchess of Yarmouth would 
allow him to be. 

He was a short, stout, choleric lit- 
tle gentleman, whom his friend, the 
Ear] of Chesterfield, could neverinduce 
to sacrifice to the Graces. He was a 
rather undutiful and disrespectful 
son, having a plausible excuse in the 
treatment of his unfortunate mother. 
He enjoyed the hereditary pluck of 
his family; challenged his brother- 
in-law, the grenadier King of Prussia, 
to single combat; and was only pre- 
vented from rushing on certain death, 
at the fight of Dettingen, by an order 
of arrest from his general. His wife, 
anxious to make her little court as 
agreeable as possible to her fond, 
though inconstant little lord, drew 
together a beautiful and accomplished 
bevy of maids of honour—the ro- 
mance-read Mary Lepel, afterwards 
Lady Hervey; the brilliant Mary 
Bellenden, future wite of Colonel 
Argyle ; the prim Fanny Meadows, 
and the unfortunate Miss Sophy 
Howe. The brave old Duchess of 
Marlborough, the good-hearted Mrs. 
Howard, and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, were always welcome. Lord 
Hervey (Pope’s “ Lord Fanny”), af- 
fectedly effeminate, but of undoubted 
stamina when he chose to use it, 
stood near the Queen, and looked on 
with an absent and supercilious air ; 
the Duke of Devonshire launched out 
into genealogical tattle ; the old Dukes 
of Buckingham and Somerset com- 
pared Sir Peter Lely’s goddesses, now 
im dust, with the living beauties be- 
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fore them; Philip Dormer exhibited 
his coxcombry and polite manners; 
the Earl of Peterborough, in the in- 
tervals of his Quixotic expeditions, 
showed his tall figure and meagre 
face; and the profligate Duke of 
Wharton put a temporary curb on his 
licentious speech and gestures. The 
gracious royal mistress discussed 
philosophy or the belles lettres with 
those in her immediate neighbour- 
hood, or, perhaps; caused her gentle 
laureate, Stephen Duck, to recite 
some of his milk-and-water composi- 
tions. 

Before his father banished Prince 
George and his delightful little court 
from St. James’s to Richmond or else- 
where, his self-gratulation may be 
easily conceived, as conversing with 
Stanhope or some other, he would 
enlarge on the beauties gathered 
round his queen, and in his German- 
English pour out his hatred and con- 
tempt on the “antederluvian groco- 
diles, der Schulenburg and der Kiel- 
mansegg.”’* 

The Duchess of Marlborough, who 
occasionally visited the Court, took 
little pains to conceal her disapproval 
of the proceedings of this or that lady, 
but she never had a disagreement 
with Lady Mary. 

Probably, such powers of conversa- 
tional sparring as Lady Mary exhi- 
bited in a conversation with Lady 
Rich, when the latter, though old and 
with beauty much faded, still wished 
to pass off as the possessor of youth 
and beauty, might have had some ef- 
fect :— 


‘The Master of the Rolls happened 
to be mentioned—the same old Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, ‘who never changed his 
principles nor wig,’ and who had held 
the office so long that he was identified 
with it in every one’s mind. ‘ Pray, who 
is Master of the Rolls?’ asked Lady 
Rich, in an innocent tone. ‘Sir Hum- 
phrey Monnoux,’ answered Lady Mary, 
naming off-hand the most unlikely per- 
son she could think of. The company 
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laughed, and the lady looked discon- 
certed ; but not daring to betray her 
better knowledge by disputing the fact, 
went on in desperation to be more simple 
still. ‘Well, I am vastly ashamed of 
being so prodigiously ignorant. I dare 
say I ask a mighty silly question; but 
pray now, what is it to be Master of the 
Rolls? What does he do?’ ‘Why, 
madam, he superintends all the French 
rolls that are baked in London; and 
without him you would have no bread 
and butter for your breakfast.’ Lady 
Rich coloured, flirted her fan, and pro- 
fessed herself unable to cope with Lady 
Mary’s wit—‘she had no wit.’ ‘Nay, 
but look you, my dear madam! Itisa 
fine thing to continue always fifteen— 
that everybody must approve of; it is 
quite fair ; but indeed, indeed, one need 
not be five years old.’” 


Whether out of dread of Lady 
Mary’s powers of sarcasm or from a 
genuine liking, the imperious duchess 
was always on agreeable and friendly 
terms with her, and made a pet of 
her daughter, the future Lady Bute. 
However clever she was in political 
and business calculations, she was ig- 
norant of the ordinary rules of arith- 
metic. Her young favourite fre- 
quently sat by her side while she was 
working out some numerical problem 
in a species of hieroglyphics, her own 
invention. The result of her scratch- 
ings was always found correct. 

Lady Louisa Stuart, from whose 
Anecdotes (1837) the above are taken, 
enlarges on the frankness and open- 
ness of speech of the duchess, partly 
attributing it to her confidence in the 
correctness of her conduct on all 
occasions of her past life. However 
valiant and victorious her husband 
might have been, and however skil- 
fully he had sold the Pretender to 
George and George to the Pretender, 
he was her loving and humble slave. 
The praises of her beautiful hair were 
seldom absent from his discourse, and 
consequently she paid it the more at- 
tention. One fatal day he was dis- 
obedient to her sovereign will, and 





* The late Mr. Pyne mentions in his delightful book of Eighteenth-century 
gossip, ‘* Wine and Walnuts,” a conversation between the King and a favourite 
German general, whose everlasting theme was the bravery of his English subjects. 
(George loquitur.) ‘* But, mein general, dere is von ting dat de Briton is afraid of.” 
‘Your Majesty is under von mistake: der Englishman is not afraid of noting at 


all.” 
you.” 
at all.” 


*¢ But I tell you dat he is; and if you keep it ein great secret, I vill tell 
** Most honoured, your Majesty.” 
**T vill not, your Majesty.” ‘‘ Come closer, den, for fear of any von hear- 


“Den you vill never tell it to no one 


ing it—der Englishman is afraid of him’s vife.” (Quoted from memory.) 
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the cursing prophet was not more 
astonished at the voice of his ass. than 
Lady Mary at her lord’s sudden 
restiveness. What was to be done ? 
She would punish him as never re- 
bellious husband had been punished 
in ancient’or modern times. She left 
the room, unrelentingly shore off her 
lovely chevelure, and left it ona table 
in the ante-room, through which he 
must needs shortly pass. Oh, woe! 
oh, useless sacrifice! On their next 
interview, he neither mentioned the 
lost honours of her head, nor seemed 
to find any thing unusual in her ap- 
pearance. On paying a visit to her 
mirror, and on the morning of the 
next day, and the morning of every 
following day, she had time and op- 
portunity to repent of her rashness. 
Some time after the death of the 
duke, “she found her beautiful ringlets 
carefully laid by in a cabinet where 
he kept whatever he held most pre- 
cious.” She often repeated the oc- 
currence, and at this point of the 
story she could never refrain from 
bursting into tears. 


‘*The most vindictive highland chief 
never had so many feuds, but her dead- 
liest, unlike his, were always in the bo- 
som of her clan. (We still quote Lady 
Louisa Stuart.) To begin with her 
daughters: she was not on speaking 
terms with Henrietta Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and Mary Duchess of Montagu. 
. . » Between herself and Charles, se- 
cond son of another daughter, Lady 
Sunderland, a rupture arose about 
money, that mainspring of almost all 
family quarrels. She laid claim toa 
portion of her late husband’s personal 
estate, and the affair could only be set- 
tled by an amicable suit; but for a suit 
with her to go on amicably was a thing 
about as likely as for an oil shop set on 
fire to be slow in burning. She amused 
the world by pleading her own cause in 
the Court of Chancery. Among the 
property was the famous diamond- 
hilted sword. ‘That sword,’ said she 
to the court, emphatically, ‘ that sword 
my lord would have carried to the gates 
of Paris. Am I to live to see the dia- 
monds picked off, one by one, and lodged 
at the pawnbroker’s ?’” 


Among the throng frequenting the 
Court, we find little mention of the 
great poet of the age. His religion 
and insignificant figure forbade his 
shining there, though he might occa- 
sionally get a petting from the maids 
of honour, and though any new piece 
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of his was always sure of a favourable 
reception from king and queen. This 
is his own ludicrous presentment of 
himself, but any observations on the 
same subject from any of his nume- 
rous unfriends were far from accept- 
able. 


“Dick Distich we have elected presi- 
dent, not only as he is the shortest of us 
all, but because he has entertained so 
just a sense of his stature as to go gene- 
rally in black, that he may appear yet 
less. Nay, to that perfection is he ar- 
rived, that he stoops as he walks. The 
figure of the man is odd enough: heis a 
lively little creature, with long arms and 
legs. A spider is no ill emblem of him. 
He has been taken, at a distance, for a 
small windmill.” 


Pope might occasionally take the 
liberty of jesting on his own short- 
comings, but no sensitive plant would 
sooner recognise an unfriendly touch, 
This can be little surprising to any 
one who reflects on the large and 
comprehensive intellect and the ex- 
quisite poetic temperament with 
which the soul that lodged in that 
weakly decrepit body was gifted. He 
could not be indifferent to the fasci- 
nation of a gifted mind seated in a 
beautiful form ; and lo! he became 
a willing slave to the paragon of 
beauty and talent, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu. This did not prevent 
him from idolizing the charmin 
maid of honour in chief, Mary Lepel, 
afterwards Lady Hervey; but he got 
more in kind words, and praises, and 
sweet smiles from Lady Mary, and 
complimentary verses were exchanged. 
The people of genius of that era con- 
sidered themselves entitled to address 
each other in very warm terms, and 
keep up correspondence which the 
loose-spoken but radically virtuous 
wife would not take the trouble of 
removing from her open writing-desk 
till her husband inspected it, and 
perhaps disturbed her complacency 
by pointing out some blunders in 
orthography and figures of speech. 
We hear not much of their mutual 
compliments till after the departure 
of Mr. Wortley and his lady to Con- 
stantinople : then, arrived at the City 
of the Sultan, such extravagantly 
amorous epistles from the poor little 
martyr at Twickenham, as would 
make Mr. Wortley, if he had been a 
disciple of Mahomet, resort to the 
sack or bowstring. But good, easy, 
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confident man, he contented himself 
with criticising the style and docket- 
ing the = as if they were law- 
ysapers. When they were returning, 
ope zealously requested permission 
to meet them in Italy, and they con- 
tinued on good terms with each other 
for some time after their arrival in 
London ; then a sudden or gradual 
estrangement took place. 

Mutual recriminations were not 
wanting. The lady could complain 
of his calling her by the name of that 
Lesbian woman equally distinguished 
by cultivation of poetry and neglect 
of domestic virtues—Sappho, in fact, 
“not to put too fine a point on it.” 
He could justly accuse = of equal 
grossness and injustice, in her verses 
addressed to the imitator of the first 
Satire in the second book of Horace 
(now known to be the joint produc- 
tion of herself and Lord Hervey). 
She might choose to trace the calum- 
nies concerning her visit to the se- 
raglio to his gratuitous invention. 
Lady Mary’s literary executors were 
thoroughly convinced that she was 
never inside the walls of the seraglio. 
But with regard to Pope’s allusion to 
her in the character of Sappho, and 
her verses by way of reply, and her 
version of his address to Lord Boling- 
broke, there is scarcely any thing 
worse among the quarrels of literary 
people. 

The first coolness is by some attri- 
buted to Mr. and Lady Wortley Mon- 
tugu’s strong Whiggish principles 
being so much aggravated by their 
position at the Court, while Pope al- 
ways remained so decided a Tory. 
Lady Mary mentioned in confidence 
to a lady, who found herself unable 
to keep the secret, that she was once 
obliged to laugh aloud, notwithstand- 
ing her anger, while he was making 
a passionate declaration to her on 
bended knees ; and to this she attri- 
buted his after resentments. 

Lady Mary Montagu shared with 
Pope, though in a less degree, the 
gift of poesy, but she could look 
with the prosaic spirit of common 
sense on matters which Pope would 
not condescend to consider, unless 
through a high-coloured poetic me- 
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dium. One instance where this dif- 
ference in their dispositions disagree- 
ably manifested itself, is supposed to 
have prepared for the breach that 
ensued. 

John Hewett and Sarah Drew, 
living at Staunton Harcourt, in Ox- 
fordshire, and engaged to be married, 
took shelter under a hay-stack during 
a thunder-storm, and were killed by 
a flash of lightning. When they were 
discovered, one of his arms was round 
her and the other placed over her 
face, as if his last living act was an 
attempt to save her from destruction. 
Pope was at the time at Lord Har- 
court’s, in the neighbourhood. He 
wrote a touching letter on the subject 
to Lady Mary, a copy of one pre- 
viously sent to his relative, Martha 
Blount. The letter enclosed a pro- 
posed epitaph, to be used, unless 

ady Mary would condescend to fur- 
nish one. These are the lines :— 
“Think not by rigorous judgment seized, 

A pair so faithful could expire ; 
Victims so pure, heaven saw well pleased, 
And snatched them in celestial fire. 


“ Live well and fear no sudden fate. 
When God calls virtue to the grave, 
Alike ’tis justice soon or late— 
Mercy alike to kill or save. 
Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 
And face the flash that melts the ball.” 


The lady’s answer* showed little 
sympathy with the spirit of his com- 
munication. She could not look on 
their future lot, if they had been 
spared, otherwise than the ordinary 
one of all peasants—hard work, 
penury, and trouble with their chil 
dren ; and considered the flash of 
lightning very much their friend. 
Some lines of her proposed epitaph 
are subjoined :— 

**On Sunday next they should have mar- 

ried ; 

But see how oddly things are carried! 
On Thursday last it rained and lightened ; 
These tender lovers, sadly frightened, 
Sheltered beneath the cocking hay, 
In hopes to pass the time away; 
But the bold thunder found them out, 

Commissioned for that end, no doubt ; 

And seizing on their trembling breath, 

Consigned them to the shades of death. 


* Probably not immediately returned, nor written during an hour's stay at a 
Dover Inn, as asserted, but composed at leisure, and betrayed to Pope by the indis- 
creet friend to whom the lines were shown. 
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Who knows if "twas not kindly done ; 
For had they seen the next year’s sun, 
A beaten wife and cuckold swain 

Had jointly cursed the marriage chain. 
Now they are happy in their doom, 
For Pope has writ upon their tomb.” 


Another item that swelled the mass 
of ill-feeing between the former 
friends was an ill-natured squib that 
appeared with the title, “ A Pop upon 
Pope,” which squib was attributed b 
the outraged bard to the once-loved, 
cruel Lady Mary. 

In this catchpenny broadside it was 
stated that as Master Pope was taking 
the air on a certain day, meditating 
verses for the good of the public, two 
gentlemen came up and entered into 
conversation with him. At a certain 
turn one of these gentlemen fairly 
hoisted Master Pope on his back, and 
the other, drawing a special good 
rod from under his coat did then and 
there administer a sound whipping 
to the said innocent Master Pope, 
because he had lampooned them in 
a certain book of poems called the 
“Dunciad.” Furthermore, the said 
Master Pope being found crying and 
in a very sorry state by his nurse or 
housekeeper, M. B. (Martha Blount), 
she compassionately lifted him into 
her apron and carried him home to 
see after his stripes. 

Poor Pope was, in his own words, 

“ Tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To smart and agonise at every pore.” 


Like most sayers or writers of 
smart satirical things, he was very 
sensitive to any ill-natured remarks 
directed against himself, and could 
not resist the immediate impulse to 
take revenge in kind. But it would 
not comport with his dignity to make 
reprisals on every small deer that 
dared, with wplifted horns and angry 
eyes, to offer an affront. So the epi- 
gram was sharpened, the stinging 
poetical epistle was strung, the confi- 
dential letter was indited; and by 
some chance, lucky or unlucky, the 
piratical but most convenient Ed- 
mund Curll was sure to light on epi- 
gram, poetical epistle, or confidential 
letter, and give it to the gaping 
and censorious public in_ broadside 
or twopenny stitched pamphlet. 
How provoking this unprincipled 


proceeding must be to the author, 
and how loud his outcries against the 
dishonest dealer in paper and printer’s 
ink! The mischief, however, was 
done, and could not be undone, save 
by the very questionable operation of 
publishing, with the author’s correc- 
tions and revisions, the self-same epi- 
gram, epistle in verse, or letter in 

prose. In its former shape it was a 

gapped, rusty razor, calculated to in- 

flictea festering wound—now it was 
thekeen, polished blade, givingaclean 
cut. 

Shade of dear Maria Edgworth, 
when you were painting the portrait 
of your matchless Mrs, Beaumont, 
and applying to her glory the follow- 
ing quatrain, had you been studying 
the internecine war between the great 
poet of Twickenham and the little 
poets and wits of Grub-street :— 

* Julia’s a manager; she’s born for rule, 
And knows her wiser husband is a fool. 
For her own breakfast she'll concoct a 

scheme, 
Nor take her tea without a stratagem.” 


The only object attained by the 
“ Dunciad” was the preservation of 
ugly-looking insects and some obscen- 
ities in poetical amber. 

There are numbers of people to be 
found who, though sufficiently gene- 
rous, will not suffer things even of 
trifling value to go to waste, when 
they can be turned to account. The 
using-up of all scraps of white paper 
was Pope’s mania. His friend, r. 
Jonathan Swift, availed himself of 
this weakness, in his 
ADVICE TO THE GRUB-STREET WRITERS, 

1726. 
“Ye poets ragged and forlorn, 
Down from your garrets haste; 
Ye rhymers, dead as soon as born, 
Not yet consigned to paste ;— 
“] know a trick to make you thrive— 
Oh, "tis a quaint device! 
Your still-born poems shall revive, 
And scorn to wrap up spice. 
“Get all your verses printed fair ; 
Then let them well be dried ; 
And Curll must have a special care 
To leave the margin wide. 
“ Lend these to paper-sparing Pope,* 
And when he sits to write, 
No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight. 


* The original copy of the translation of Homer, in Pope’s handwriting, was 
made on the backs of letters, and sometimes between the lines. It may be seen in 


the British Museum. 
























































































































































































































“When Pope has filled the margins 
round, 
Why then recall your loan ; 
Sell them to Curll for fifty pound, 
And swear they are your own.” 


In the infancy of the present cen- 
tury Lord Byron, who idolized Pope, 
thought it no wrong to follow his ex- 
ample. Even so, he flew at higher 
game, and “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” need not be kept from 
the eyes of the youths and virgirts of 
the nineteenth century. 


AN 





KEANE came. Ned would, of course, 
return with him. So there were 
some ten precious days before him, a 
delay at which his homeward haste 
no longer fretted, for all his dutiful 
and tender sonship. 

His cousin Keane was just the man 
to give him sage advice upon a topic 
which had suddenly acquired new 
importance in his eyes—the best in- 
vestment to be made of the fortune 
left him by the dear old Brigadier. 
For it was almost a fortune, so long 
had the accumulation been and so 
slender the frugal veteran’s draughts 
upon it. Keane was soon put in pos- 
session of its existence and amount— 
soon set reflecting upon the most ad- 
vantageous use that might be made 
of it. On one point Ned was positive. 
He would have no dabbling in the 
railway share-market, which was just 
then, or perhaps, more strictly, had 
been but just before, the Eldorado of 
adventurous financiers. It was not 
the risk he feared, so much as the 
principle he repudiated. Indeed, his 
notions on the matter had a smack of 
primitive intolerance. It was not 
simply that share jobbing was gam- 
bling in his estimation, and therefore 
execrable; but what might be consid- 
ered its most legitimate gains were 
in his eyes little else but fraudulent. 
It was not simply that “rigs,” and 
“plants,” and “dodges,” rose up from 
lower jobbing regions, as foul unusuab 
miasmata to taint the atmosphere ; 
but, in his moral chemistry, the purest 
air of that market was.at best “ma- 
laria.” “Premiums” he looked upon 
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One so free-spoken and occasionally 
so satirical as Lady Mary could not 
be unprovided with many acquaint- 
ances to whom it was a labour of love 
to hear and propagate evil reports of 
her conduct, in which seraglio hand- 
kerchiefs, starving sisters, and plun- 
dered French “ Ruremondes” bore 
their part. Her memory has been 
cleansed from some of these stains, 
and, in the absence of direct proofs of 
guilt, let her be considered innocent. 





SON. 





as “loot” or plunder, not won in open 
war, but treacherous ambuscade; and 
there was no getting him to under- 
stand that “preference shares” were 
not necessarily the product of some 
“scoundrelly piece of favouritism.” 

Lord Royston, indeed, half in fun, 
took up the cudgels against him, for 
some open outrageous declaration of 
the sort made over the city-articles of 
the English newspapers which the 
mail had brought to hand. But 
if confused in argument, Ned was 
strong in instances drawn from other 
columns of those same journals, of 
the demoralizing and ruinous effects 
of this peculiar form of speculation. 

Keane, who had his old command 
of countenance, took no decided part 
in this amicable controversy, nor did 
he betray any personal interest in the 
debated matter. On the whole, he 
leaned rather to Ned’s side than his 
lordship’s ; and, at all events, encour- 
aged the former to speak out his in- 
dignation, and to discover how genu 
ine was its warmth even if its ‘light 
were not so brilliant. 

Another day, however, brought 
“overland ” advices from England, of 
several days’ later date ; and the news- 
papers furnished Ned with occasion 
for a fresh diatribe. The first heavy 
drops of a financial thunderstorm had 
fallen thick. It taxed Keane’s com- 
posure to the utmost, to hear among 
a list of names, involved in the pre- 
liminary catastrophes, that of Walter 
Sherbrooke, junior, who some years 
back had parted partnership with that 
“slow coach, the governor.” Ned 
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read it, without emphasis, among a 
string of others ; but it sounded as a 
knell in Keane’s quick ear. 

That same afternoon he hurried on, 
although with admirable tact and skill, 
the conversation which he had not 
intended, until after gradual and due 
preparation, to hold with his lord- 
ship concerning the Cawsley borough. 
Many a step made off perilous ground 
into Parliament has found footing 
firm enough to secure recovery of an 
endangered balance. But the case was 
hopeless. Lord Royston had but just 
received the letter which told him 
that the Solicitor-General was dead ; 
and that the man named to succeed 
him had not a seat in Parliament. His 
colleagues hoped he saw no objection 
to the self-immolation of the sitting 
member, and the election of the new 
Crown lawyer. This was a thunder- 
stroke for Keane. 

By-and-by his letters came. Some 
blunder at the post-ottice had kept 
them from him in the morning. Do 


what he could, his features, when he 
came down from his room again, 
would tell of some disturbance. Lady 


Royston did not seem to notice it as 
she inquired if all were well at home ; 
but Ned marked something of the 
effort with which he answered in the 
affirmative. 

He was not, therefore, much sur- 
prised at the sorrowful gravity which 
showed through the composure with 
which his cousin bore himself as he 
came, late, for private conversation 
into his own room. 

“What’s up, Keane? Nothing 
wrong at Freshet, unless you took 
Lady Royston in.” 

“No, nothing wrong, at Freshet,” 
he said. 

“Not at Cransdale, then? For 
heaven’s sake, don’t keep me in sus- 
pense, man !” ; 

For Keane did not answer at first, 
but sat down, looking at him wist- 
fully. 

“T am afraid; from what I have 
heard you say, that you, at least, will 
think it wrong.” 

“What on earth do you mean ? 
Are my father and mother well ?” 

“ For all I know, they are. But I 
am in a sad strait to tell you. I fear 
to violate a confidence.” 

Ned folded his arms and looked at 
him with expectation. It was no use 
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uttering a string of questions at a ven- 
ture. 

“Give me your word of honour 
that what I may say passes your lips 
to no man, not even to him whom, 
personally, it most concerns.” 

“ May I do it, honourably ?” 

“Should I have asked you, other- 
wise ?” said Keane, in a quiet tone of 
reproof, which his cousin felt inti- 
mately. 

“T beg your pardon, and pass you 
my word.” 

“Well, then, this railway mania, 
against which you were speaking 
with such vehemence, you must know 
that it has infected all classes of so- 
ciety in England.” 

Ned stared at him in utter amaze- 
ment, not having an inkling of what 
his drift might be. 

* Adventurous speculators, whether 
fraudulent or not, are but a fraction of 
the crowd who elbow their way into 
the share-list. The most staid and 
sober of our men of business may be 
counted in that crowd, with hundreds 
of higher eminence, and of even more 
acknowledged worth. When you were 
planning your schedule of moral pro- 
scription you little knew what names 
must fill it up.” 

“My dear fellow, forgive me,” in- 
terrupted Ned, “but what conceivable 
connexion can there be between all 
this and any thing wrong at Crans- 
dale ?” 

“Tf you must have it in one word,” 
Keane answered, with evident pain, 
“T fear—indeed I know—my uncle 
has had some large transactions.” 

“What, my father?” Ned asked, 
tremulously, shading his eyes with one 
hand, as if to hide their sudden sad- 
ness. 

“ Ves.” 

There followed a short silence, then 
Ned spoke again— 

“Tt seems incredible. Noman was 
ever more generous, none ever less 
grasping, than my father.” 

“You do him no more than jus- 
tice.” 

“What, then, can have induced 
him ?” 

“What you must be the last to 
blame—a wish to leave a larger in- 
heritance to you. Men are often 
tempted on the good side of their 
qualities,’ quoth Keane, with a sad, 
moralising smile, full of compassion. 
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Thesaying carried conviction. Ned’s 
own experience acknowledged its 
closeness to the truth. He was much 
troubled : rose up and went walking 
to and fro. Presently he sat down 
again and asked— 

“Ts that all the bad news, Keane; 
or is there any thing behind ?” 

“T have had warning to-day that 
his transactions have turned out little 
short of disastrous.” 

‘*What, have you heard from him, 
then ?” 

“No; but from a man through 
whose hands all his purchases and 
sales of shares have passed. Here, 
you read out his name yourself this 
morning as among the most involved 
—Walter Sherbrooke, junior, share 
and stock broker.” 

He held the paper across to Ned in 
confirmation, pointing with his finger 
to the name. 

Then he proceeded to give him, in 
language not wholly inteliizible to 


the soldier, what yet appeared to be 
precise, business-like, and legal details 
of the transactions in which his uncle 
had engaged himself in a sort of 
joint responsibility with Walter Sher- 


brooke. 

“Tt is asad business. Your poor, 
dear father will feel it more acutely 
for your mother’s sake and yours than 
for his own.” 

Ned covered his face with both 
hands now. 

“T have not dared to mention it to 
the Roystons,” Keane went on. “I 
am sure it will cut them to the quick ; 
and still more the Cransdales. Of 
course, my uncle’s integrity will come 
out spotless.” 

“T should think so,” burst in poor 
Ned, with a proud indignation. 

“ But an error in judgment of that 
sort shakes confidence in a man of 
business—when he goes out of his 

vay, too, to court the mischief. I 
cannot say how I regret this rashness 
on the part of one so prudent as your 
father.” 

“Do not talk so, Keane. I men 
sooner charge a battery or stand : 
volley at a dozen yards. Can nothing 
be done to mend matters at once ?” 

He was up again once more, and 
pacing to and fro again. 

“ Nothing is a hard word. 
see.” 

He opened a letter and read, with 


Let me 
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knit brow ; then brought out a pencil 
and made calculations on the back of 
it. Ned, passing and re-passing, 
sentry-like, eyed him with growing 
anxiety. 

“Let me see,” muttered Keane ; 
“the French mail leaves to-morrow. 
From Marseilles one could telegraph, 
and let him know the cheque was on 
its way. Large as Sherbrooke’s de- 
ficit is, a much less sum in ready 
money than the total would clear 
them yet, he says, with ease. But, 
in the present state of the money 
market, and known as he is to have 
this unfortunate scrip on hand, he 
cannot find accommodation on any 
terms nor for any security. Tell me, 
Ned—it is a bold question I shall 
put—would you be willing to risk, if 
necessary, the Brigadier’ s whole le- 
gic y 

“In what way 
speculations ?” 

“No; but in a composition such as 
might clear your father’s liability 
forthwith.” 

“Risk it for that! 
it, every farthi ng! ! 

“Well, I said ‘risk,’ because your 
father might retrieve his loss here 
after. I imagine it is a present des 
perate pressure that is on him, ratlv 
than a stroke which will cripple his 
resources once for all.” 

“ And if it were such a stroke he 
would need the money all the more. 
What's mine is his.” 

Then flashed upon him once again 
remembrance of his boyish saying 
under the Cransdale cedars, uttered 
in his own ears but yesterday by the 
dying Uindeo boy—* What a father 
owes a son owes.” Ned’s mind was 
one that meant its words, and would 
redeem their pledge without once 
flinching. 

So, when his cousin Keane had 
again thought out, turned over, and 
partly made him understand his 
scheme, it was agreed that Walter 
Shert srooke s} ould have authority to 
draw upon the firm of Burkitt and 
Goring. But, inasmuch as their large 
balance at the bankers was much of 
it trust-money or deposit-money of 
their numerous and confidential cli- 
ents, Ned gave his cheque on Messrs. 
Cox and Co., in whose hands were his 
whole resources, to his cousin Keane, 
to cover every risk the firm might run. 


risk it—in fresh 


I would sink 
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One or both of them would take pas- 
sage by the Marseilles boat to-morrow, 
to reach as soon as possible the tele- 
graphic wires. But by the morrow 
Ned had taken a new determination. 

With what look should he face his 
father? Were it consciousness of any 
fault or folly of his own which trou- 
bled it, a few frank words, and a few 
moments’ open gaze, would chase, as 
they had always chased of old, the mo- 
mentary mistaway. Butthesadnessof 
the present murky cloud was strange 
and new. It hung about his father's 
deed. How should ason’s brow dare 
to frown, or even sinile, such cloud 
away! Mean souls may think that 
their own stature gains in height as 
that of others dwindles. The nobler 
feel as if themselves grew less at every 
lowering of the standard whereby they 
needs must measure what were kin- 
dred souls. Making compassionate 
allowance, where once they paid full 
reverence, humiliates and pains, and 
sickens generous hearts. Yet they, 
themselves, can bear with pain, with 
sickness, with humiliation. ‘They 
most dread dooming others to the 
bearing. What, if the sight of him 
inflicted either on his father? What, 
if his very silence should seem to utter 
a reproach, or even his suspected pity 
mortify ¢ 

Then there was his mother. What 
if she should feel as he felt? What 
if she should speak as he must, should 
he speak at all? Which were the 
worst, a tacit conspiracy or an open 
agreement in verdict, against one 
whom it were almost impious to ar- 
raign at bar before them? Subjects 
empannelled to try sovereigns were 
surely less disloyal; their procedure 
less incongruous! This unexpected 
coming might betray her into outpour- 
ing of some confidence, which soon 
she might wish recalled; or it might 
weight her burden with the irksome- 
ness of an unnatural constraint. Her 
wife’s heart would find it easy to 
make a husband’s apology to its own 
self ; her mother’s heart might shrink 
from pleading a father’s excuses to a 
son. 

He might be sparing her a keener 
sorrow in keeping from her the un- 
anticipated joy. She knew not, she 
need never know, how much the 
weary distances were once diminished 
between her only son’s embrace and 
her own ever longing arms. 

7 
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Yes. It were betterso. His cousin 
should have full power to act for him. 
He should settle, if it might be, with 
this Sherbrooke, after such sort that 
Robert Locksley, too, should never 
know of his son's costly sacrifice. 
Costly, beyond reckoning of cost. Not 
for the money’s sake. Ten times the 
sum in gold had seemed a trifle to 
him, were it not for the lost hopes of 
which those golden threads of Amy’s 
hair would be to him henceforth the 
sad if sweet reminder. 

There was an end, a second time in 
life, of such a dear illusion. It was 
a plainer issue than the first time be- 
tween love and duty, and he was now 
too well-accustomed servant of the 
one to dally out of season with allure- 
ments of the other. 

It was fantastic torment yesterday 
to think that the few days which had 
so bound his heart to her, must needs 
leave hers unfettered ; to-day the vex- 
ing thought gave consolation, since 
no regret of hers would follow him. 
Such cordials, healthful in their bit- 
terness, will duty mingle in the cup 
of disappointment for brave lips, 
which, at her bidding, do not blench 
to drink. 

Had it been otherwise; had he pre- 
ferred his suit, and had it prospered, 
there might have been a conflict be- 
tween a pledged word and the duties 
of an altered circumstance. Now, 
there was none. He had no right to 
sue that she should link her life to 
that of a poor subaltern, whose only 
portion was his sword ; who yet might 
need, for all he knew, to stint himself 
of that sword’s meagre wage to meet 
a father’s or a mother’s sharp neces- 
sity. His first care, therefore, in the 
morning was to take a pledge of Keane 
that he would not, of his own act, lose 
an hour on the way to England ; his 
next, to execute all necessary legal 
forms to put his cousin in condition 
to use the uttermost of his resources. 
Should these prove inadequate, Keane 
insisted that he might be allowed to 
share in clearing his uncle’s affairs 
from the disasters of Walter Sher- 
brooke’s failure. 

“With such a good heart as that 
speaks, Keane, and your known clear 
head to guide it, the matter is safest 
in your hands alone. And they should 
not befettered. Consulting me could 
only hamper your decision. Any at- 
tempt to clear my ignorance could but 
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waste time in which your enlightened 
judgment might be acting. There is 
no need for me to go with you. I 
shall return to India. I can go out- 
ward with lighter heart than home- 
ward, now.” 

The steamers which went either 
way would leave that night. Keane’s 
departure, though earlier than his 
hosts had reckoned on, called for no 
special explanation beyond the sim- 
ple notice that his letters had deter- 
mined it. He and Lord Royston, as 
good men of business, despatched the 
Rookenham affairs that afternoon. 
Ned meanwhile spoke to Lady Roy- 
ston, openly even in reserve. The man 
hated subterfuge, and would use 
none. Trustful himself, he was bold 
to claim ungrudging trust. It pained 
him to ask of her a promise that she 
and her husband would maintain for 
zood and all the silence they had 
kindly kept upon his presence with 
them hitherto. Little had he thought 
how it should help him when he first 
had asked them to observe it. An 
unexpected crisis in his life had come. 
He must not show upon what hinge 
it turned; that was a secret not his 
own. He was no weathercock, she 
might believe, although he veered 
upon that hinge so suddenly, and 
once more pointed eastward. 

“Your gentle breath turned me 
that way once, dear Lady Royston. 
This time it is another wind.” 

“A chilling one, I fear, dear Ned, 
since it blows you back from home.” 


CHAPTE 


Tue hazardous game that Keane had 
played was won more easily and tho- 
roughly than he had dared to hope. 
His ingenuity had not been taxed for 
details. He had but lessened the pro- 
portions of the true disaster, putting 
his uncle’s name in substitution for 
his own. The story thus seemed 
genuine by many tokens. The risk 
had been, not in the bold suggestion 
that such a man as Ned should ven- 
ture all to save the credit of a father’s 
name, but in endeavouring to get hold 
himself upon the sum adventured. 
Having first put a seal of secrecy upon 
his cousin’s lips, he doubted not, 
though they should go home together, 
that he himself must act for him in 
some early stage of the affair. His 
own craft and quickness could be 
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He could not trust himself to say 
much more, but answered with a 
wistful pleasantry— 

“ At any rate, it blows me back to 
warm work again in India. Will 
you kindly make excuses for me to 
the Grants, and say the suddenness 
of my departure did not allow me to 
present them, as 1 should have done, 
myself.” 

Max Gervinus was inconsolable 
when he, too, learnt how strangely 
soon the cord of so good companion- 
ship must snap. 

* What must be must ; but I dare 
stay no longer here, my friend, with 
this most charming lord and lady. I 
go not without you to England. I 
travel by Marseilles with your cousin, 
and thence through Switzerland to 
Germany once more. Ah, mine heart 
is heavy, Ned! Saw you not what 
cloud darkened the pink Etna-snow 
that first heavenly evening time? 
Now comes such omen true !” 

But when the last good-bye was 
said on either side that night, and 
Lady Royston, with her husband, 
stood upon the farthest rocks of Point 
Dragut,—when she had waved her 
handkerchief the last time seaward, 
watching the steamer’s hulls grow 
less as they diverged still more and 
more,—she noted that the homeward- 
bound went steering into darkness, 
the outward-bound along the glisten- 
ing track of moonlight on the sea. 
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trusted to seize on even a moment’s 
opportunity. Ned’s resolve spared 
him even that critical moment. 

He had no foolish hope of retrieving 
himself at home. The mere conception 
of the new misdeed proved that as he 
had been always utterly selfish, he 
was not now for the first time frau- 
dulent. The Sherbrooke crash not 
only broke his wealth, but, he well 
knew, must also break his character. 
Some things might be glozed over, 
but enough must come to light to ruin 
aman whose whole resources lay in 
the confidence of others. On a com- 
plete review of circumstances, he had 
determined to accept his defeat as 
total on the old position. That must 
be shifted. He would not return to 
Freshet. But go where he might, he 
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was notthe man to endure the thought 
of facing destitution or even a con- 
tented inactivity in straitened means. 
Sophy’s patrimony was secured to her 
own use and disposal. Even should 
she feel inclined to share it with him, 
it was not available as capital, and 
could furnish no basis for future oper- 
ations. But this money of his cousin’s, 
available at once, would be the very 
thing he wanted. How get leave to 
finger it? No pretext of profitable 
speculation would serve the turn. 

ed had no greed of gold, strange as 
it seemed, though, for some reason 
unexpressed, he wished to place his 
money to the best secure advantage. 

Then came the sudden evil inspira- 
tion. Half amused at Ned’s philip- 
pics against the share jobbers, some 
of the sharp indignant words had 
stung him through his moral hide. 
There wasasmack of diabolic humour 
in pricking his censorious cousin with 
the goad of self-reproach for having 
thus condemned his father among the 
men he scorned. 

The jest might be severely prac- 
tical, but it would clear itself in time 
without much hurt to father or to 
son. 

As for the money, Ned could better 
afford to lose than he to want it. It 
was a windfall, come by chance, and 
gone without much serious damage to 
the son of one so well-to-do as Robert 
Locksley. Who knew but what some 
day, if restitution should seem to be 
a luxury, he might himself indulge in 
it, and repay Ned with interest this 
sort of secretly-forced loan ? 

When the dullest man consents to 
hold a devil’s brief against his con- 
science, he soon becomes a clever 
special pleader in the case. But 

eane Burkitt was a man by no 
means dull. 

Meanwhile there was uneasiness 
concerning him at Freshet from the 
first intimation had there of the ca- 
lamities of Walter Sherbrooke. Cau- 
tiously as Keane had veiled that con- 
nexion from public notice, its exist- 
ence had not remained a perfect secret, 
if its extent was unsuspected still. 
When speculations prospered, Keane 
never made an insolent display. His 
ambition aimed higher and was biding 
its time. Yet he had evident success 
enough, on whatever field, to kindle 
jealousy, and so to set Argus eyes a- 
watch. Such began to wink with 
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suggestion, not with sleep, when his 
trip to Malta was seen to coincide so 
nearly with stormy days in Capel- 
court. Winkers soon came to mutter, 
mutterers to chatter. Preliminary 
meetings of creditors in 7e Sherbrooke, 
junior, began to gather in town. In- 
telligence oozed out thence that “the 
name of a principal partner ina highly 
confidential firm of solicitors ina well- 
known watering place, upon the Blank- 
shire coast, was assuming prominence 
intheinsolvent’saffairs.” All Freshet 
read this in the London papers before 
the local journals thought it safe to re- 
produce the paragraph within snap of 
the firm’s formidable teeth. Old Mr. 
Goring went up to town. There was 
not much, perhaps, in that. In his 
absence, however, a significant cir- 
cumstance occurred. <A letter came 
to the office—so a newly-indentured 
clerk was green enough to babble— 
bearing Lord Royston’s signature and 
the Malta postmark. It was evident 
that Mr. Burkitt had left that island 
if ever he had reached it. This first 
frightened Sophy. ‘Till then she had 
made up her mind that Keane’s long 
silence came of some post-office acci- 
dent alone. When comments on the 
matter reached her ear, her heart mis- 
gave her somewhat. But her sister 
Fanny met these misgivings with quick 
indignation. She was not one to set 
a man down all unworthy because of 
his unworthy treatment of herself. 
She had taken down the image from 
its once high stand without having 
had Sophy’s forced occasions to study 
all its disproportions, to trace the 
cracks which seamed its marble, and 
to know the real coarseness of its grain 
throughout. Besides, she was most 
anxious that the weakness of his wife’s 
surmises should not do for his mother 
the work of the world’s injustice. 
Why should her widowed heart be 
troubled with apprehensions which 
must turn out. unfounded or exag- 
gerated? But on Mr. Goring’s return 
from London they proved to be too 
well founded, and even exaggeration 
seemed excusable when the barest 
truth turned out to be so very serious. 
That is, so far as money losses were 
involved. ‘The slippery nature of the 
share dealing tricks was not yet evi- 
dent. Keane’s dishonesty had all 
along been strangely inconsistent. 
Many men, who do as he did, divide 
their lives, and whether from mere 
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happy inconsistency or from calcu- 
lated hypocrisy, areroguesin counting- 
houses or chambers, honest men enough 
in their more private dealings. Now 
he had made a further subdivision of 
his life, not one which can be counted 
likely to have endured under pressure 
of extreme temptation, but of which 
the separating line had not yet been 
transgressed when all his private ven- 
tures shivered in Walter Sherbrooke’s 
ruin. Having grasped, and griped, 
and cheated in the share-market, he 
had yet betrayed no client’s interest 
in his capacity as confidential solicitor. 
At least Mr. Goring could discover 
nothing irregular, nothing suspicious, 
no disorder, no defalcation, in any 
matter touching the business of the 
firm. This to him was, of course, an 
infinite relief. He was surprised to 
find how little it seemed so to his 
partner’s wife. 

But the luxurious ease in which 
she had lived hitherto had thoroughly 
possessed her affections. A stranger 
to insatiable aspirations, she had yet 
never been indifferent to the position 
which her qualities as mistress of a 
wealthy house had secured for her in 
the society of . their little seaport 
town. She was one of those mothers, 
moreover, whose temper is lavish of 
indulgence to the expensive caprices 
of her children. And when it was 
proved to her that house and horses, 
delicate fare, fine dress, and costly 
toys, were swept off in the current of 
her husband’s calamity, she almost 
forgot her personal anxieties about 
him, and seemed to throw up her 
hands as one who will sink with wail- 
ing but without a struggle in the flood. 

“Her weakness is contemptible, 
my dear ;’ would Mr. Goring say to 
his own matter-of-fact old wife ; “she 
sobs and sops lace pocket-handker- 
chiefs with tears, and cries, ‘O cruel, 
cruel, Keane!’ whenever I come to 
definite proposals. I want authority 
from some one to rout out and sort 
up what papers he has left at his own 
house, now that I have almost done 
with those at the office.” 

“Why nottry Mrs. Burkitt,senior ?” 
she would answer; “there’s starch 
in her that no stream of tears will 
ever wash out, I guess.” 

Mrs. Goring, apparently, took a 
severe view of that lady’s character. 
Passages in their former life might 
once have justified it. 
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“Why, Miss Davenant has threat- 
ened me with I don’t know what, if 
I worry his mother abouthim. I am 
sure I don’t know what to do.” 

“Make Miss Davenant herself take 
her silly sister in hand. She has 
common sense enough for both. You 
should know that by this time.” 

** A very good suggestion, my dear,” 
said Mr. Goring, and forthwith acted 
on it. 

Nothing could have been better 
thought of. Sophy, not without 
some foolish and unjust reproaches 
of her sister for needless or hurried 
interference, was at last persuaded to 
let her and her husband’s partner do 
as they thought fit. Still no traces 
of any but heavy pecuniary embar- 
rassments revealed themselves to the 
search of the latter. Fanny was in 
exultation, not only because the more 
malignant rumours against the man 
whom once she had thought not un 
worthy of her heart were likely to 
prove mere slanders, but because a 
light began to dawn upon the hope 
of a deliverance from his difficulties. 

“The only thing which staggers 
me, Miss Davenant, is his protracted 
silence.” 

“T only see in it a proof,” she an- 
swered, “that he is more sensitive 
than some have thought him ;’ and 
this interpretation she urged upon 
her aunt, the quarter whence slic 
looked for his possible rescue. 

She still had no precise knowledy» 
of that old lady’s resources, none 
whatever of her testamentary disposi- 
tions. But she was aware of her 
strong partiality to Keane, and of 
the substantial proofs of it afforded 
by her liberality upon his marriage. 
All might yet be well, and much be 
spared, even of the fantastic humilia- 
tions, which her sister dreaded, if it 
should only prove that Aunt Davenant 
had will and power to make for him 
a large and honourable composition. 

Something smote that little old 
lady at the eagerness of Fanny’s 
pleading. 

“My dear niece, I like openness. 
Why did not Sophy come herself to 
me? She knows, much better than 
you can, my feeling for her husband, 
to say nothing of my treatment of 
herself, which might have given you 
sometimes some excuse for jealousy.” 

“You were always the kindest of 
aunts to me,” said Fanny. 
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Sincerely meant. in one way, the 
answer, in another, was evasive. 
Fanny, in fact, had acted without 
consulting her sister, who might 
have conceived unmeasured hopes, 
and suffered, should the notion prove 
unfruitful,, unmeasured disappoint- 
ment. 

“T am not so sure of that, my dear ; 
but, if so, to her I have been kinder 
than kindest. I suppose she sent you 
to me.” 

To this she made no answer, so 
the old lady put the question more 
explicitly— 

“Did Sophy send you here, my 
dear, or not ?” 

‘No, she did not ; and, I dare say, 
feels that from herself an application 
such as this would look like an en- 
croachment upon one who has been 
so generous.” 

The elder woman felt that only fine 
hearts find apologies of this kind 
readily. She was the more troubled 
as she asked again— 

“Ts it for your sister’s sake, then, 
that you come to me, my dear ?” 

Fanny would not prevaricate, so 
held her peace again. 

Her aunt had more than once seen 
Sophy since the extent of Keane’s 
losses had been, with some certainty, 
surmised. She had been struck and 
pained by his wife’s selfish querulous- 
ness and by her apparent scantiness 
of thought for him. Her rising in- 
dignation quickened apprehension in 
her mind of what significance might 
lie in Fanny’s different concern and 
forethought. Presently she said— 

“ How far do you think, my dear, 
that I have power to help him ?”’ 

That she could not say, save in a 
loose conjecture. But her aunt’s pre- 
vious liberality had shown that her 
resources were far greater than had 
been usually supposed ; she knew the 
kindness of her heart, and so had 
ventured to conceive a hope that even 
at a sacrifice—— 

“ Sacrifice is a fine thing to recom- 
mend,” Miss Davenant interrupted, 
drily ; “ another guess to practise.” 

“True; but the satisfaction must 
be grand and deep.” 

“Tf youmean that, Fanny, prove it.” 

In a few, quiet, business-like sen- 
tences she told her niece what divi- 
sion of her property she had made by 
will, and how she had anticipated, in 
favour of the Burkitts on their mar- 
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riage, by far the greater part of the 
larger provision she had made for 
Sophy. 

“Tf my money can right matters, 
my dear, it can only do so at your 
own expense, you see. I fear I have 
done you injustice enough already. 
Of my own accord I wil) do you no 
more. If the sacrifice is made, you 
make it.” 

Without an instant’s deliberation, 
Fanny rose, crossed over to the arm- 
chair in which her aunt was sitting, 
lifted the Persian cat with becoming 
respect out of her lap, knelt down, 
folded her taper waist with both arms 
most lovingly, kissed her upon either 
withered cheek, and said— 

May I 


“God bless you, auntie. 
tell Mr. Goring, then, to take the ne- 
cessary steps at once with Mr. Sher- 
brooke’s creditors ?” 

Tears glistened in the old lady’s 
bright, little eyes. 

“Fanny, dear, you have a great 
heart ; but a great fear troubles me 
that I have wronged it. God knows 
the thought was far from me. If 
you will answer me one question that 
may pain you, it might give me an 
infinite relief, selfish as it may be to 
say so.” 

“Speak your 
auntie.” 

“Openly, then, my dear good 
niece, and honestly: was there ever 
any thing, any engagement, under- 
standing—you know what I mean— 
between yourself and Keane before 
he married Sophy ?” 

“Nothing more, dear aunt,” she 
said, “than this,—which I found again 
when searching his own private desk 
with Mr. Goring yesterday.” 

It was her own small glove, whose 
fellow had gone eddying upon the 
swirl of Thames at Twickenham. 

“ And this is your revenge! Now, 
God requite you for it, Fanny.” 

It may be that He had already. 
He had spared her, at least, the cruel 
chill by inches which must creep upon 
the warmest heart if laid a life-long 
beside another such as Keane’s. That 
very day, on her return from Laner- 
cost, she found poor Sophy shivering 
over the selfish coldness of a letter 
from New York, in which her hus- 
band wrote that he had thought it 
best to try to push his way there 
without incumbrance either of wife 
or child. 


mind out, dear 




































































































Tre had sufficed during Ned’s short 

absence from India for the gathering 
of new war clouds over a fresh field 
of strife. British soldiers of a younger 
generation were to try conclusions 
with a foe of name and face familiar 
to their elders. Trouble was rife 
again with the Mahrattas ; the rock 
of Gwalior seemed to attract the 
thunderstorm. Locksley’s Horse, as 
they were now called for short, had 
been withdrawn from Scinde to join 
the army assembling under Gough's 
command. Thither, immediately on 
his return, their leader hurried, glad 
of such exciting action as might di- 
vert his thoughts from the sad inter- 
ruption of his homeward voyage. 

His coming caused a jubilee among 
the swarthy troopers. O’Brien, in- 
deed, had shown them at Meeanee in 
what sort he was worthy to lead such 
men as they ; but time had been de- 
nied him to conciliate in any large 
degree the confident and passionate 
attachment which bound them to Ned 
Locksley. 

Great was, especially, the exulta- 
tion of the Bheel. He had predicted 
the sure return of his own sahib be- 
fore swords should be crossed again. 
No arguments of the One-eyed, drawn 
from geographical considerations, had 
moved him from that firm persuasion. 
The Kattiwaree, therefore, and_ his 
equipments were in such condition 
that one might have thought his 
master had given orders but the day 
before to saddle him for the march. 
Bikhu could not resist such reference 
to the fulfilment of his own anticipa- 
tions as caused the worthy jemadar 
to shake his head and mutter against 
the magic sources of misbeliever’s in- 
formation. Nusreddeen and Bikhu 
met, however, upon a common ground 
of congratulation, not only on the 
sahib’s own arrival, but on the fact 
that in his company was come the 
great shikaree, Sergeant-Major Wil- 
mot. Locksle °y had found him in 
Bombay, returned to regimental duty, 
and arrived at the superior non-com- 
missioned rank. 

The gallant Europeans were not for 
service in the threatening campaign ; 
and, irregular as the proceeding was, 
Ned, an absentee of whom his colonel 
and his corps were proud, obtained 
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leave for his Cransdale follower to 
make it with his old friends of the 
Trans-Nerbuddah. 

The camp itself was honoured, not 
to say perplex as readers know, 
who keep in memory the features of 
that short decisive warfare—by the 
presence of no less a personage than 
the Governor-General. His suite and 
staff commingled with the follow- 
ing of the General in command, in- 
creased the usual difficulty of ascer- 
taining, suddenly, on what company 
a new arrival might have chanced. 
Indeed, Ned’s first and second days 
in camp enlightened him but little on 
that head, being engrossed with the 
business of resuming his own small 
command. O’Brien, known to the 
General-in-Chief, his fellow country- 
man, was easily consoled for the trans- 
fer by an appointment upon his per- 
sonal staff. 

It was not till the third evening, 
that Ned, at home again with all the 
details of the condition of his corps, 
and ready, as in old Scindian times, 
for any service at a moment’s notice, 
betook himself for a stroll of social 
exploration through the lines. Here 
and there a friendly hand met his, 
and words of soldierly welcome from 
an old comrade cheered him. But, 
as he neared the Governor-General’s 
quarters, he felt a grasp upon his 
elbe yw from behind. 

‘Locksley, of Locksley’s Horse, if 
I mistake not?” 

The voice brought but a dim re- 
membrance ; and the features, ill dis- 
cerned in the growing dusk, brought 
little else. 

“Just so. But, I beg pardon. In 
fact, I fear you have the advantage 
of me.” 

“Pray, don’t mention but do 
me the favour to step this way with 
me. There is a lady here, whom 
you may recognise, and who is, her- 
self, most anxious to set eyes on 
you.” 

A little bungalow stood some fifty 
paces to the rear of the rearmost line 
of tents: thither Ned’s unknown ac- 
quaintance piloted him. At a table, 
in the room which opened into the 
verandah, sat a lady, writing by the 
light of a lamp, already lit. 

“Here, my lady,” quoth the officer, 
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“T have obeyed your royal behests, 
and cooemet Mr. Locksley.” 

“Miss Florence Barrington!” cried 
Ned, asshe rose to greet him. 

“As was,” answered the officer. 
“Since gazetted, ‘Lady Sangster.’” 

“Then, you had not heard of our 
marriage?” asked Florence, with his 
hand in hers. 

“Certainly not,’ interrupted her 
husband, “or he would have hanged 
himself, which, I suppose, that I must 
do, now that he has turned up again. 
You don’t happen to have a forage 
ropeabout you, Mr. Locksley ? There’s 
a nice tree with a crooked branch 
outside.” 

Ned stared, as well he might. Flo- 
rence only laughed, and shook her fore- 
finger, with menace, at her husband, 
as she used to do at her vivacious 
cousin. 

“Yes, that was the way you shook 
your finger at poor dear honest Rosy, 
when she let your cat out of the bag. 
She told me, Mr. Locksley, not to 
flatter myself too much on Florence’s 
acceptance of my suit, for she only 
took me, because you had neglected to 
take her.” 

“For shame, Willie! How can 
you? You knew his old way, Mr. 
Locksley, and can hear he’s not altered 
for the better.” 

“ Ah, well! ’'m a blighted being. 
Never mind, your ladyship, the cam- 
paign may make a widow.” 

Wherewith he applied a handker- 
chief to his eyes, so comically, that 
spite of the too sad probability with 
which he jested, his wife and visiter 
burst out into laughter. 

“Tt is really too bad of you!” cried 
the former, when they began to re- 
cover breath; but Willie, or rather, 
Sir William, being incorrigible, only 
bowed, and blew a kiss to her. Ned 
now found opportunity to offer his 
double congratulations. Of Sangster’s 

sromotion he had been before aware, 
but had not heard of the marriage, at 


which he could heartily rejoice. 

“T cannot conceive what made me 
hesitate to recognise you, when the 
voice, too,sounded so familiarly. But 
it was very dusky, and you came on 


me from behind, you know. I had 
no notion you were attached to Sir 
Hugh Gough’s army.” 

“Nomore [ aint. I came, promis- 
cuous, with the Governor-General. 


Flo. heard, however, that Lady Gough 
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was with her husband, and nothing 
would induce her to stay behind. Seen 
‘general orders’ to-night, eh ?” 

““No, I haven’t. Any thing parti- 
cular ?” 

“ Only that we, with Gough, march 
upon Maharajpore to-morrow ; Grey’s 
wing on Punniar. Khajee Wallah 
and the Maharanee don’t seem to see 
things Lord Ellenborough’s way.” 

“Will the Mahrattas fight ?” 

“Like mischief. I am told they 
are intrenching themselves across the 
Kohuree River.” 

“T was in hopes,” said Lady Sang- 
ster, “that matters might have gone 
off in negotiation. Many chiefs have 
sent their vakeels into camp, you 
know.” 

“To throw dust in his lordship’s 
eyes,” her husband answered. 

“Well, it don’t take much of a 
scuffle to raise dust in this camp,” said 
Ned. “I wish it would rain before the 
march, for Lady Sangster’s sake. You 
have no notion what a cloud an Indian 
army tramps in.” 

“Too good luck to rain,” replied 
Sir William ; “though I dare say its 
snowing fast at home.” 

“Where at home, dear ?” 

“At home in England, to be sure ; 
have you forgotten it is Christmas 
time ?” 

Into what memories did that one 
word beguile them. Forgetful of the 
weary march before them—forgetful 
of the grim encounter to which the 
march would lead—forgetful almost, 
bride and bridegroom, of their own 
exclusive new-found happiness—for- 
getful almost, solitary disappointed 
heart, of all its troubles, there they 
sat far on into the soft, warm, In- 
dian night, recalling earliest scenes, 
thoughts, feelings, and associations 
from the bright hearths whose blaz- 
ing kindled once more out of remem- 
bered Christmas hours at home. 

And yet Ned’s heart would ache, 
less from regret than sharp anxiety. 

What if his own eyes caught no 
Christmas cheer from camp-fires 
glaring upon dusky heathen forms. 
At least, the brightness of that hearth 
at home by which he might not sit, 
would not be darkened by the fall of 
even shadowy dishonour. For that 
his manly heart was well contented 
to forego even the homeless happi- 
ness, asking no home, which his 
friend Florence and her soldier hus- 
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band found upon the restless march, 
each in the other’s dear companion- 
ship. 

ut on him a sickening impatience 
lay to know that it was truly so; to 
hear from Keane that his dear 
father’s name was clear; thus to be 
certified that his heartwhole sacrifice, 
at least, was timely. A mail reached 
the camp the very night they pitched 
it by the stream which parted the 
hostile forces. 

No sadder token was needed of 
the change in poor Ned’s life than 
just the shiver, wherewith he recog- 
nised his own dear mother’s hand- 
writing upon the solitary letter 
brought him. 

His mother’s hand ; not Keane’s ! 

To think that this should be a 
cruel disappointment. 

Strong soldier as he was, his fin- 
gers trembled almost too much to 
break the seal. Then with one hasty 


notice of the date, the eye went 
glancing down the pages, fearing 
alike to catch or not to catch some 
word significant of shame or sorrow. 
Presently Keane’s name arrests it ; 


Keane’s, and in close contact, Sher- 
brooke’s! What? What is this 
strange version of a story too familiar 
in his thoughts? What is this unex- 
pore combination of these names ? 
Stop! He will re-read the letter 
with forced patience, lest he be mis- 
taken. Not one previous word of 
loss, embarrassment, or risk in any 
of the Locksley’s own affairs? No, 
not an intimation. But it seems that 
Keane—yes, there it is, in black and 
white, in Lucy Locksley’s hand 

Keane was in league or partnership 
with Walter Sherbrooke, junior, had 
thrown the game up, had absconded, 
had been heard of from New York. 

Let him recall what passed between 
them both at Malta. 

Down he sits, his head between 
his hands, as he was wont to puzzle 
out some case made intricate by per- 
juries, and reserved from his cut- 
cherry court, in Trans-Nerbuddah 
times. 

The understanding of a noble heart 
is sensitive to light of good. One 
second’s flash will print on it the 
meaning of a noble deed. But glare 
of evil finds the surface dull. It 
must have time to photograph on 
such the outline of a baser act. 

At last, he saw the truth. 
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Thank God! His father’s mind 
had not belied its nobleness ! 

How could the instinct of his own 
have thus belied its perfect trust in 
him ? 

Meanwhile, his hand, withnimblest, 
gentlest eagerness, had pushed its 
way beneath whatever folds lay on 
his breast, and it had grasped the 
locket hanging there. Delicious 
hope! 

By dawn, on the twenty-ninth of 
December, the British army crossed 
the Kohuree. Valliant’s brigade, with 
Littler in support, was launched on 
Chonda, defended by a triple in- 
trenchment and a powerful artillery. 
By one of those strange oversights, or 
strange deceptions, which occur in 
war, the village of Maharajpore itself 
was not known to be filled, or ready 
for filling, by formidable masses of 
the enemy. But a cannonade, of 
which the first trial shots exposed to 
imminent danger the British general’s 
own wife and other ladies with the 
civilians of the expedition, soon burst 
out of the clumps of trees and houses 
to undeceive the columns in the rear. 
Littler must turn his movement in 
support into a daring onslaught, be- 
ginning thus the day. The fight was 
stern and bloody. But Valliant’s 
troops, changing their front at Sir 
Hugh Gough’s command, bore down 
in reverse on the contested village. 
Their bayonets and Littler’s silenced 
the guns, whose unexpected fire had 
wrought confusion in the British plan 
of battle ; twenty-eight fell there into 
the power of this undaunted infantry. 
Meanwhile, upon the left, Scott, with 
unequal forces, restrained, then broke, 
then swept away the horse of the 
Mahrattas. There rode Ned Locks- 
ley, there the one-eyed Jemadar, there, 
with an equal spirit though with un- 
equal seat, brave Sergeant-Major 
Wilmot, and with him, on a spare 
charger of their leader’s, the old 
tiger-tracking Bheel. Spite of their 
ancient cavalry renown, the Gwalior 
horsemen are tumbled back upon the 
batteries which flank the right of their 
own army, whose desperate gunners 
still serve their guns with unquailing 
hearts. Locksley’s Horse are at an 
easy canter; but the cool practised 
eye of Ned has measured the just in- 
terval at which to make a rush and 
clear the sand-bags right into the 
batteries. 
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** Gallop!” 

The Kattiwaree rises on his hind 
legs wildly, paws the air, and falls 
back, his rider under him. 

The battery is carried.—So that 
they have not far to bear him out of 
reach of the dropping matchlock fire, 
which the brave Mahrattas will not 
even yet entirely give over. There was 
a tope of trees, and a fragment of a 
sed wall; both bore the crashing 
marks of cannon. 

“ Lay me down here, Tommy.” 

“T knowed he were hard hit, sir,” 
would the Earl’s head-keeper say, in 
aftertimes at home, to Robert Locks- 
ley. ‘“ He were a very partickler offi- 
cer, sir, for all he were so kind-hearted, 
were Master Ned, sir. He always 
said ‘ Serjeant-major,’ sir, just soldier- 
like. And so I knowed he were hard 
hit, sir, when he says to me, ‘ Tommy,’ 
he says, like as was of old times, here 
at Cransdale, sir.” 

They leaned him up against the 
little broken wall. Then the Bheel, 
at Nusreddeen’s word, ran to fetch a 
little water and some bearers from a 
neighbouring group of huts. With 
an effort Ned drew from his breast- 
flap his little Greek New Testament; 
but his hand faltered, and his eyes 
swam. He let it fall beside him. His 
breathing was heavy and interrupted. 
Wilmot and the one-eyed Jemadar 
held him, looking at each other in 
blank despair. 

“Tommy! Tommy Wilmot!” 

It was little louder than a whisper. 

“Yes, dear Master Ned, sir,” said 
the sergeant-major, bending his ear 
almost to touch his lips, whilst big 
salt tears went rolling down his long 
flaxen moustachioes. 

“Give my love to—m 
mother, Tommy. Tell— 
forgive—my cousin Keane.” 

Then he was silent, till Wilmot 
heard him say— 

“Lord! now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant” 

But the froth and blood came bub- 
bling up to choke the words upon his 
dying breath. 

They buried him at sun-down. 

“Put this in with him,” said the 
old one-eyed Mussulman. It was the 
little Testament he had picked up. 


father— 
charge— 
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“Allah Kerim ! God is merciful. 
was a servant of the Book!” 

“And put in this!” 

“No, not that,” said the sergeant- 
major. 

It was his grandfather’s sword. 

“ Allah Kebir!” the stern old trooper 
answered gravely, snapping the sword 
intwoagainst his knee; “God is great! 
No bungler shall wield the weapon. 
He was a master of it.” 

Therewith he threw the pieces in 
beside Ned Locksley. 

But Thakali, the Bheel’s wife, sat 
on the ground the night long, by the 
grave, mourning and casting dust 
upon her head. Poor half-savage 
heart, yet wholly grateful! Lucy 
Locksley’s would have clung to it. 
For ever, in the after years, it clung 
to any who kept or brought, in kind- 
liness, remembrance of her soldier son. 

Forthat, when Philip brought home 
as his countess her that had been Rosa 
Barrington, not his own mother’s arms 
embraced her with more loving fer- 
vour. Forthat, did Lucy knit, through 
her, close correspondence with her 
cousin Florence, his early and dis- 
cerning friend on Indian ground. For 
that, when Max Gervinus also brought 
a bride to visit Rookenham, Amy, for 
it was she, felt in her heart’s core 
Lwcy’s tendernegg. 

The Roystons had a second son, to 
whom they craved her leave to give 
the name of Edward Locksley. 

Her fingers, tremulous with ad- 
vancing age, were busy with his brown 
curls, so like her own Ned’s, as once 
again she talked with Lady Royston 
ot him who lay beneath the mangoe 
trees. 

“No, Constance dear, not even 
such a loss need leave a mother's 
heart robbed of all consolation. Look 
on this forehead, where, with your 
kisses, you shower hopeful prayers. 
What if an angel touched your eyes 
to read on its white parchment this 
answer to them :—‘ He shall be tender- 
hearted, yet strong-souled, just in rule, 
brave in war, serving God, in faith of 
Christ.’ What if beads of death-dew 
blurred all else, would not enough be 
written? Wouldyou not say—‘Thank 
God! His holy will be done?” 
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A HAPPY circumstance brought me 
into brief but intimate communication 
with Leigh Hunt shortly before the 
close of those seventy-five years, the 
abundant fruits of which have secured 
for him the reputation of one of the 
most charming writers, whether of 
prose or verse, in our English litera- 
ture. Our intercourse, though nar- 
rowed in point of time by his tranquil 
death, at Putney, on the 28th of 
August, 1859, had already ripened, 
as rie said, into nothing less than 
intimacy. His regard had rapidly 
become, as indeed the ending of every 
letter to me cordially intimated in so 
many words, that of an affectionate 
sees In one of these, penned 
as recently as the first day of the very 
month of which he was fated never to 
see the termination, he wrote in my 
regard thus delightfully—* It is like 
one of the friendships of former days 
come back to me in my old age, as if 
in reward for my fidelity to their me- 
mory.” My identity as the survivor 
is, 1 am perfectly aware, a circum- 
stance in itself utterly valueless, inso- 
much that I care not for one instant 
to indicate it, although writing here 
apparently so egotistically in the first 
person, though, in point of fact, doing 
so for the mere facilitation of my re- 
membrance. 

A communication from the dear old 
poet-essayist, penned on Monday, the 
8th of August—(it was the last scrap 
of our correspondence I was ever to 
receive)—closing strangely, it seemed 
at the time with a solemn benison 
that sounds to me even now almost 
like an unconscious farewell—* All 
blessings attend you, prays your affec- 
tionate friend, Leigh Hunt;’ began 
with a pleasant summons to him on 
the following evening at his house in 
what he had characteristically desig- 
nated in a previous note, “the not 
very attractive suburbanity” of Ham- 
mersmith. “To-morrow (Tuesday), 
by all means,” he now wrote; adding 
whimsically, as will be seen forthwith, 
“and the (that ?) evening will suit me 
better than any other, for a very 
curious extemporaneous reason, as 
you shall hear.” The reason proving 
simply that after that evening, had 
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called, I should have found he had 
then taken his departure, bent upon 
a temporary removal in search of 
health to the opposite bank of the 
Thames, sojourning there as the cher- 
ished guest of the valued friend under 
whose sheltering roof-beams he so 
soon afterwards expired. 

On Tuesday evening, then, the 9th 
of August, 1859, I am with Leigh 
Hunt for the last time in our earthly 
meeting. It is (unknown to himself), 
his own last evening in his last home 
residence, one that having been sub- 
sequently deserted by his family, may 
now, without any breach of delicacy, 
be indicated for the satisfaction of 
those curious as to the last abode of 
the author of “The Town,” as the 
little villa, No.7, Cornwall-road, Ham- 
mersmith. 

As I enter the inner sitting-room, I 
find my host seated in his easy-chair, 
in his accustomed corner, musing sadly 
in solitude. Although to the very 
close of his life he retained undimmed 
the most vivid appreciation alike of 
the beautiful and the whimsical—and 
I know not which, if either, of these 
two seemingly incongruous faculties 
held in his nature any thing like a 
distinct predominance—I could not 
but note especially his eager solicitude 
upon every opportunity to discuss the 
more solemn themes of time and eter- 
nity, above all of the dread and holy 
mysteries of the hereafter. A few 
evenings previously, when left alone 
together, we had talked on thus late 
into the night; and now, again, his 
thoughts reverted evidently with an 
awful joy to the same “high argu- 
ment.” It is manifest enough to me 
now, that these were but the instinc 
tive flutterings of his spirit, as it felt 
the jarring back of the bolts of life, 
towards what Young has nobly termed 
in his “Night Thoughts,” Death, 
that 

“ Dark lattice letting in eternal day.” 


Leigh Hunt, though now nearly 
one lustre beyond the allotted age of 
man, evidenced the same insatiable 
— as of yore for all the sugar- 
plums of life, “lumps of flowers,” and 


snatches of melody. A primrose was 
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yet to him ever something more than a 
primrose, even though it had been the 
one whose delicate stalk was held be- 
tween the lips of the vulgar ruffian, 
Blastus, in Douglas Jerrold’s story-of 
“St. Giles and St. James.” et, 
strange to say, Leigh Hunt—like 
Wordsworth himself, who thus first 
philosophised poetically over the in- 
finite suggestiveness of beauty latent 
in the primrose—Leigh Hunt, like 
William Wordsworth, was neverthe- 
less totally deficient, as he assured 
me, in the sense of smell, detecting 
no perfume whatever, even from pe- 
tals the most odoriferous. He, whose 
verses are actually fragrant with 
flowers! Instance this, his delicious 
apostrophe to the vernal month, that 
month of love and verdure, of cow- 
slip and daffodil, that delectable sea- 
son, of which Shakspeare’s Touchstone 
warbles :— 
“In spring time, 

The only pretty ring pime, 

When the little birds sing 

Hey ding-a-ding-ding, 

Sweet lovers love the spring.” 


Instance this fioral fragrance pecu- 
culiar to Leigh Hunt’s poetic effusions, 
the metrical apostrophe to the young- 
ling month of the twelve, the apos- 
trophe ending with that mellifluous 
couplet, the conclusion of which is 
like a breath wafted from the hedge- 
rows :— 

“ May, thou merry month complete ; 
May, thy very name is sweet!” 

His imaginative sense of perfume, 
however, must have borne some anal- 
ogy to the faintly adumbrated sense 
of colour prevailing among the colour- 
blind, among those who, wandering 
through a garden, recognise only by a 
difference of outline the distinction be- 
tween the roses and the green leaves 
clothing the bush upon which they 
are blooming; who can there discover 
even no diversity of hue, later in the 
season, between the autumnal verdure 
and the scarlet berries. 

It was a distinguishing peculiarity 
with Leigh Hunt, that in regard to 
whatever of the beautiful his fancy 
touched, one might say of it, as he 
himself said of Paganini’s affection 
for his violin, that “ he loved it like 
acheek.” Nay, if ever he had, more- 
over, in his colloquial criticisms, to 
note some fault or blemish in the 
thing he loved, it was always with 
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the gentle apology, with the courtly 
extenuation of Tasso — 
“ Non era pallidezza, ma candore !” 


So, likewise, when he was writing, 
particularly in verse, upon any thing 
whatever possessing the divine grace 
and crowning merits of the Beautiful, 
it was ever with him, as it once upon 
a time actually chanced with Keats, 
while in the act of scrawling a letter 
to one of his familiar correspondents 
(“Life and Letters,” vol. ii., p. 18), 
when he suddenly broke off with, 
“Talking of pleasure, this moment I 
was writing with one hand, and with 
the other holding to my mouth a nec- 
tarine. Good !—how fine! It went 
down soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy, all its 
delicious embonpoint melted down my 
throat like a large beatified straw- 
berry.” Leigh Hunt, when writing, 
always, one might say, held in his 
other hand the nectarine. 

And the fruits this poetic gourmand 
loved the most, were they not the 
choicest glories of what he has daint- 
ily termed the “human orchard?’ 
Where—it is in his charming little 
poem on “Sudden Fine Weather’— 
he cries out deliciously— 

** Your finest fruit to some two months may 
reach : 
I've known a cheek of forty like a peach !” 


As he wrote, likewise so he read, 
with a hand and an eye of tender 
appreciation. Thevolumes, the leaves 
of which he had turned, bore upon 
their pages abundant evidence of this 
in little pencilled ticks of applause or 
objection, and the quaintest marginal 
annotations, penned in his elegant 
Italian caligraphy. These jotted lines 
and notes upon the margin, he him- 
self compared to loving pinches upon 
the cheek, that left each of them an 
impress like a dimple; giving the 
future reader, moreover, the compa- 
nionship of this sympathetic appre- 
ciation. 

One of these well-fingered books, a 
very wall of fruit, with a bee-made 
cicatrice here and there upon the riper 
green-gages and apricots—a volume 
he dearly loved, and had read through 


four times—he has notified it, “with 


increasing admiration” (it is M. Abel 

Yemusat’s translation of the veritable 

Chinese Novel, “Iu-kiao-li; or, the 

Two Fair Cousins”)—Leigh Hunt 

lent me, this last night of our meet- 

ing, shortly before we parted, bidding 
39* 
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me, as he did so, preserve it tenderly 
for him, as one of the many million 
atoms of the apple of my eye. I have 
it still—a posthumous gift from him, 
proffered to me from his death-bed, if 
{ cared to keep it in his remembrance. 
It illustrates, by a two-fold attraction, 
what has here been said about those 
dimpling touches; touches here im- 
parted to the cheek of the Chinese 
Chronicler, by Leigh Hunt’s own 
hand, and by that of his loved and 
honoured friend, Thomas Carlyle. 
Such fantastic touches, some of them! 
As, when a personage in the text 
called “Old Touchi” is spoken of 
incidentally. Whereupon, quoth Leigh 
Hunt in the margin, “ Head of the 
genus irritabile!” Again, where 
mention is made (i., 120), in counec- 
tion with the Imperial College, of 
one “ Examiner Li,” the once editor 
of the journal of that ilk, as the 
Scotch would say, cries out, with 
mingled exultation and surprise, upon 
the margin, “ Myself! by title and 
name!” 

More thickly, however, than the 
margins of his books, the pleasant 
hours of his converse were sown with 
whimsicalities. He could not speak 
of even one of his own infirmities, 
without rendering it the theme of a 
joke and a provocation to laughter. 
The loss of his teeth; casually men- 
tioned by him, caused him to exult at 
having made that additional advance 
towards being etherialized. 

Who does not remember his sudden 
bursts of fun, even at moments when 
he was most thoroughly in earnest! 
Instance this, where, in his discursive 
metrical thoughts “On Reading Pom- 
fret’s Choice,’ while insisting upon 
the exquisite cruelty involved in that 
seemingly all-pleasant pastime of 
angling, a unexpectedly puts the ar- 
yument (an argument he has just 
ies been enforcing, almost with 
tears in his eyes), thus fantastically 
to the more infatuated votaries of 
Izaak Walton’s craft : 


“‘ Fancy a preacher at this sort of work, 
Not with his trout and gudgeon, but his 
clerk. 
The clerk leaps gaping at a tempting bit, 
And, hah ! an ear-ache with a knife in it !” 


Twas the delightfullest, oddest, 
whimsicallest verse, well imaginable 
at times, that of our dear Leigh Hunt; 
and at other times so trembling 
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through and through with the ten- 
derest thrills of sensibility. Now 
warbling, as “A Lover of Music to 
his Pianoforte,’ as he well might, 
he who could sing so sweetly himself 
to a few careless touches upon the 
keys of that instrument: 


* Mirth flies to thee, and Love’s unrest, 
And Memory dear, 

And Sorrow, with his tightened breast, 
Comes for « tear.” 


Now carolling with the boisterous 
elvish glee of a Robin Goodfellow, in 
honour of the ubiquity of that Pro- 
tean glory of the Winter season— 
Christmas :— 

** Now he’s town gone owt of town, 

And now a feast in civic gown, 
And now the pantomime and clown 
With a crack upon the crown, 

And all sorts of tumbles down.” 


The very quintessence of this Puck- 
like naughtiness of the old poet’s 
muse being distilled, by the way, 
into the aromatic ink with which he 
penned his Chorus of Fairies Robbing 
an Orchard—singing, shamefully,with 
an interjected smack of the lips 

“ Stolen sweets are always sweeter, 
Stolen kisses much completer, 
Stolen looks are nice in chapels, 
Stolen, stolen be your apples.” 


And, as if even this were not 
enough, murmuring yet further, sodto 
voce, With an audible ehuckle, and a 
relish that almost makes one long to 
go clambering over the moonlit wall 
after the golden pippins— 

** When to bed the world are bobbing, 

Then’s the time for orchard robbing ; 
Yet the fruit were scarce worth peeling, 
Were it not for stealing, stealing.” 


Ever on the alert for a drollery, 
whether he were sitting, pen in hand, 
at his desk in solitude, or talking in- 
termittently in the familiar inter- 
course of friendship, he was so, none 
the less, upon the occasion of our final 
meeting, of his final tarrying in that 
latest of his many suburban London 
residences—the one already particu- 
larized as thus rendered in a manner 
classic ground, in the Cornwall-road 
at Hammersmith. And I well remem- 
ber, in the very midst of the sadness 
of this his last evening in the dear 
home which he was never to seeagain, 
and of the eternal parting from which 
he seemed to have a mournful pre- 
monitory consciousness, I well re- 
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member the zestful enjoyment with 
which an accidental circumstance 
recalled to recollection his solemn 
recantation in the Hraminer!/ His 
solemn recantation—that is, "shortly 
after his release from his two years’ 
imprisonment in Horsemonger-lane 
Gaol—of everything he had ever pre- 
viously written in that journal against 
His Royal Highness the then Prince 
Regent—a recantation, ending, after 
a long catalogue of similar declara- 
tions, he was this, and he was that, 
and he was the other, and—he was 
thin! 

Throughout the evening, at inter- 
vals, but more heavily and continu- 
ously towards the close of it, the rain 
fell dolefuliy, with a subdued mono- 
tone in the sound that harmonized 
only too well with the evident sad- 
ness filling the old poet’s imagina- 
tion. In one of the momentary pauses 
of the conversation amongst us all, 
pauses that gradually, as the twilight 
darkened over the rooms, became, 
from mere sympathy, not unfrequent 

Leigh Hunt having just remarked 
that he had got a bundle of his books 
together, to take with him as “a bit 
of home”—there came, modulated 
by the distance, through the rain and 
the silence, the sound of an itinerant’s 
organ down the road, playing (of all 
mal-A-propos airs in the wide world!) 
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Sir Henry Bishop’s plaintive national 
melody—as much a national melody 
in its way, as even “Re@e Britannia’- 
the national melody* of the English 
domestic affections, “Home, sweet 
Home.” 

Almost immediately afterwards the 
wheels came and went that bore 
Leigh Hunt from his home to his 
death-place. Like an old soldier 
upon his last march, he had wrapped 
his cloak about him and gone forth, 
with his heart-strings torn and bleed- 
ing, I believe, from that apparently 
trivial separation from those he loved: 
from his dear daughters and his little 
grandchildren. 

Standing by the garden gate, in the 
rain, I hear his cordial voice still 
ringing back to me, as he drives away, 
almost cheerily calling me by name, 
in accents of farewell. 

As I write these last sentences, 
there lies before me, in aid of my re- 
membrance, the only truthful effigy 
of those venerable and thoughtful 
features: the large black eyes, still 
lustrous to the last; the long white 
hair, the reverse of gray, being silver, 
with an occasional thread or two of 
the original black intermingled. As 
I close this memorial of Leigh Hunt’s 
Last Evening at Home, my hand is 
laid upon a'lock of this white hair. 


* Since writing this, I am assured on competent authority that, strictly speaking, 
England has no claim whatever to the world-famous song of ** Home, sweet 


Home,” on the score of nationality. 


‘The poetry, as is well known, was the pro- 


duction of an American—John Howard Payne (born at New York in 1792, and 
who died at Tunis, in 1852), an actor and dramatist, and, latterly, Consul (at his 
death-place) for the United States. ‘The melody itself is Sicilian. And that it 
is so, 1am assured, not alone upon the ipse dixit of many a native of fair Sicily, 
but upon the authority of a gifted and accomplished friend of Sir Henry Bishop's, 
from whose own lips the information was received, upon the authority of one whom 
I am proud to claim also as my friend, Doctor Charles Mackay, the Poet, or as 
Béranger loved rather to be called, the popular song writer. ‘Thus,’ I am 
reminded, “ the claims of England to this song, identified so strongly with English 
feelings and home affections, are but small; but—small as they are—they may be 
sufficient, for the song was born in England. and the melody was unknown out of 
Sicily, till Sir Henry Bishop gave it an English life and an assured immortality.” 
This, by the way, being done through the medium of one of Sir Henry's sparkling 
little ballad operas, given to the world at the period when he was installed as 
Musical Director at Covent-garden Theatre. So that, after all, Sicilian though 
the melody, American though the poetry, of ‘‘ Home, sweet Home ”—England 
may still lay large claim to it, almost upon the score of its nationality, 
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A SUBTERRANEAN SEARCH FOR A SYseRCrED STREAM. 


Ir was such a wild, wet morning, a 
few Mondays since, that I could not 
take my usual weekly walk ; so feel- 
ing rather “ Mondayish,” I went to 
see the friends to whom on such occa- 
sions [ am wont to turn fora long and 
restfultalk. Well knowing, and kindly 
remembering, how much I[ enjoy the 
eastern favour of a cup of coffee, they 
soon had it brought to me. Now, 
while I was sipping it, some unper- 
ceived link in the chain of the asso- 
ciation of ideas led me to think, and 
then to say, “ What would I not have 
given for such a cup of coffee the day 
that I had almost died of thirst in 
the plains of Jericho, near the Dead 
Sea?” 

“Died of thirst!” said one of my 
‘friends. “How dreadful. Do tell me 
all about it.” 

“Most willingly,” I replied. “Ac- 
companying the caravan of pilgrims 
making the usual descent at Kaster 
tide from Jerusalem to Jericho, under 
the escort of the Turkish troops, to 
bathe in the Jordan, I found myself 
at early dawn standing at last upon 
the banks of that river. The sights 
and the superstitions of the crowd 
around were much too painful to 
witness any longer than one could 
help, so applying for and obtaining 
from the commandant an especial 
escort of three Irregular Cavalry, I 
hastened off on a detour to the Dead 
Sea. Following as closely as the na- 
ture of the ground would allow the 
singularly winding course of the Jor- 
dan, we found it to be a considerable, 
swollen river, the bend of the long 
grass on the edge of the banks and 
the branches of the trees showing 
that a vast body of water had been 
rushing on towards the Sea of Lot 
with a velocity of six knots an hour, 
swelling as the snows of Hermon 
melted under the early heat of the 
spring sunshine, and discharging into 
the Dead Sea six millions of tons of 
fresh water daily. 

We halted on the margin of this 
marvellous inland sea, with its de- 
pression of 1,312 feet below the Me- 
diterranean, its glowing mirror-like 
surface, its painful stillness, its utter 
desolation, its intense heat and qui- 
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vering rarified atmosphere, its solemn 
associations. We were tempted to 
bathe, but soon repented, being fairly 
tortured with the saline incrustations 
and smarting sensations consequent 
thereon. Anxious, however, to carry 
away some of its waters for subse- 
quent observation, I hastily quaffed 
off what sweet water was in my 
beaker, and filling it and some bottles 
in the sea, carefully corked them 
up under water. Warmed now by 
the furnace-like heat that was with 
the meridian sun attaining an over- 
whelming power, we remounted our 
horses, and turned our faces towards 
Jericho, distant in a straight line only 
seven miles, but fully equal to nine 
miles’ riding, on account of the devious 
path we had to pursue, now avoid- 
ing dry torrent beds, again winding 
round high though loose sand-hills. 
And now the sun, the sparkling sand, 
the glare, the excitement, the fatigue 
of several hours on horseback, the 
want of our regular morning meal 
all began to tell on our party; horse 
and man showed symptoms that ter- 
rible thirst was setting in. With 
blood-shot eyes, dilated nostrils,flushed 
faces, panting steed and not less pant- 
ing rider, we rode wearily across the 
burning plain. We strained our eyes 
in hopes of seeing the tents ahead; 
we kept up the momentary expecta- 
tion of the delightful vision, but still 
no tents. And now our throats were 
parched up, voice began to fail,vision 
scarcely could be trusted, the powers 
of mind and body began to flicker. 
One of the escort longed to fling him- 
self off his horse, to die quietly on the 
spot. We raised him up again, and 
cheered him on. And now, unequal 
to fast motion, just let our horses 
choose their pace. 

It was dreadful, descending some 
torrent bed, steep, rough, and uncer- 
tain in footing, where each step of the 
weary, thirsty, yet brave good steed 
under one seemed like the rack for 
verytorture. The sun, still more fierce 
in its play, beat hot upon our burning 
head in these hollows. My strength 
at last began to give way, my tongue 
clave to the roof of my mouth, my 
eyes saw nothing. They felt as if a 
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heated veil were pressed against them. 
The brain reeled. My ear fancied it 
heard the whoop of the wild Arab 
sweeping down to our destyuction ; 
and when mechanically I tfrned in 
my saddle to defend myself, I was 
unable to collect my thoughts and 
perceive the illusion, so utterly was 
my whole system unnerved by this 
burning terrible thirst. Two of the 
three Trregulars, however, bore up 
manfully, and supported their ex- 
hausted comrade and my no less help- 
less self. Never seemed the desert 
so drear—never the sun so sultry— 
never distance so extended—never 
relief so far removed. Hope ceased 
to cheer, thought ceased to act, under 
the withering power of that terrific 
hirst. We spoke no more—we rode 
on, simply because our horses still 
moved. Spectre-like, we four slowly 
pass over that hot ground. Ha! 
my horse is roused, his head is up, 
his ears are erect, his frame quivers, 
his nostril sniffs the air, he tosses his 
mane—he has caught the scent of 
water! One more effort, and we are 
saved from this torture. We seize 
our saddle-bows with both hands. 
Nature struggles for life. That white 
speck glaring in the distant sunlight 
must be the camp. “Allah Kerim!” 
exclaims Abdullah; “God is merci- 
ful!’ Our tongues refuse their office, 
but our hearts respond, “ Barak 
Allah!” “The Lord be praised !” 

We thought we were galloping fast 
now—they told us in camp they won- 
dered at our leisurely approach. With 
just strength enough to distinguish 
the commandant’s tent, and almost 
entangling my horse in its ropes, I 
reach at last the tent door, and 
somehow or other roll off. Throwing 
myself upon the tent carpet, I made 
signs for water. A negro attendant 
handed me a full goblet. Just as I 
was placing it to my eager lips, the 
commandant, springing from his place 
on the divan, with one blow dashed 
the goblet out of my hand, and the 
water tothe ground. I turned a gaze 
of bitter disappointment and inquiry 
upon him. With all the solemnity 
of the Turk, he took no notice of 
this, but gravely proceeded to open 
an orange, and to squeeze its delicious 
juice drop by drop into my parched 
mouth. Speech wasgradually restored. 
A long breath or sigh relieved the ex- 
hausted system. Some nectar-like 
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sherbet was now allowed, and after a 
deep draught, a heavy sleep setting 
in, the weary frame fOund rest. Like 
a kindly-hearted nurse did Achmet 
Bey watch over the young Frank as 
he slept in the Moslem’s tent; no 
sound was suffered to disturb, no fly 
to teaze. LTawoke with the delightful 


sense of having rested, and remem- 
bering the commandant’s strange deed 
in dashing the water from my lips, I 
began catechising Achmet Bey about 
it 


“Mashallah,” said he, “had I not 
done so, and let you swallow off the 
cold water in your state of raging 
thirst, your fate would have been like 
that of one of the escort, who, know- 
ing where to find the stream which 
runs through the camp from Ayn-es- 
Sultan, rode straight to it, flung him- 
self upon his face, drank great draughts 
of the water, turned over upon his 
back in convulsions, and expired sud- 
denly, from the effects of the cold 
water in his state of exhaustion. ‘II- 
hamdillah,’ I acted kindly by you, 
‘Effendim !’” 

Some fourteen years ago a chain 
of peculiar but most providential 
circumstances led me to visit Je- 
rusalem for the third time. Very 
glad was I to turn my steps once more 
to its sacred soil, especially endeared 
to me by its having “ the home of 
my childhood, and still the home of 
a much-loved mother and sister. I 
need not describe the journey nor the 
welcome that awaited me at its close, 
nor the joy with which every favour- 
ite haunt was re-visited. Young, 
active, high-spirited, and a stranger to 
the sensation of fear, I occupied my 
leisure time, at the close of my col- 
lege course, in making expeditions 
sometimes on foot and sometimes on 
horseback; at times following the 
beaten track of other travellers, and 
at other times indulging my love of 
enterprise by wandering into places 
and ways unknown to the European 
or his dragoman. Ever on the watch 
for adventure, and enjoying the ad- 
vantage of speaking Tota some 
most delightful excursions opened up 
to me. 

Towards the close of my first sum- 
mer an opportunity presented itself 
for an exploration in the Valley of the 
Kedron. It happened to be a season 
of great drought, so that naturally 
water had a very prominent place in 
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the conversation of its inhabitants. 
The only supply that seemed to be 
adequate to the wants of the city was 
that which was drawn from Job’s 
Well. 

Situated at the junction of the Val- 
leys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat is 
this, the “ En-Rogel” of the Old Tes- 
tament, known by the modern name 
of Nehemiah’s, or Job’s Well—in 
Arabic, Beer-Ayub. It formed a 
boundary point between the division 
of Judah and that of Benjamin. Here 
it was that Jonathan and Ahimaas 
stayed until they were enabled to 
bring tidings to David that Ahito- 

hel’s counsel had been defeated. 

Tere also was it, that on a great stone 
beside the well, Adonijah slew sheep 
and oxen to feast his fellow-conspira- 
tors. It being a place where people 
were wont to assemble on festive oc- 
casions, they could, without exciting 
suspicion, meet to carry out their law- 
less plans. The origin of this well, 
or why and when it was called Job’s 
Well, is a mystery, as we can hardly 
suppose the patriarch of Uz ever 
passed by or drank water out of it. 

Much stress had long been laid on 
the idea of this well being merely an 
opening into running water, indicating 
thereby that the brook Kedron now 
ee its course under ground, not 
yeing visible above ground north of 
Beer-Ayub; while, in the rainy season, 
it is seen flowing south of the well. 
Professor Robinson, in the “ Bib. Re- 
search,” vol. i, p. 492, relates, that 
Mejr-ed-Din describes it as built up 
with very large stones, having in its 
lower part a grotto, or chamber, 
walled up in like manner, from which 
he states the water strictly issues ; 
and that, in a season of drought, the 
Mahomedans had sunk this well to a 
a depth. Itissupposed to have 
een filled up, and consequently un- 
known to the Crusaders; butitis relat- 
ed by Hugo Plagon to have been dis- 
covered and cleared out with great 
advantage in the year 1184. The 
Rev. Mr. Williams, in his “ Holy 
City,” distinctly asserts that “ it most 
be a stream,” founding his assertion 
on the fact of the sparkling which is 
to be observed on the surface water 
when looking down into the well. 
Even Dr. Thomson, in his interesting 
and valuable work, “ The Land and 
the Book,” adopts this popular no- 
tion, stating, “ that a stream seems to 
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run constantly across it and passes 
down the valley wnder the rock.” It 
may be supposed that this oft-dis- 
cussed question was revived at this 
time, and?partly to set it at rest, part- 
ly to gratify my own love for adven- 
ture, I determined to take nothing for 
granted, but to examine it personally, 
and for this purpose to descend to the 
bottom, a feat never performed by 
any European before. 

“En-Rogel” is situated in a most 
picturesque locality south and east 
trom Jerusalem. ‘To the east of it 
rises the sunburnt Hill of Offence, on 
the summit of which, to this day, on 
the rocky plateau, the rude outlines 
of the structure erected by Solomon 
to Chemosh, the abomination of 
Moab, may be traced (1 Kings, xi. 7). 
In the cavernous recesses at the base, 
the inhabitants of Siloam have found 
a ready-made refuge, occupying the 
vacant tombs, or empty cells, of by- 
gone generations, aon giving us a liv- 
ing illustration of what a “ Troglo- . 
dyte” means, and presenting to every 
traveller, by sad experience, a prac- 
tical proof of what it is to be beset 
by beggars, rogues, and rapparees, in 
clamorous eoncert, demanding black- 
mail. Tothesouth-west a terraced hill 
of dark red clay formation arrests the 
eye, high up the side several square 
openings in the rocks invite examina- 
tion. Some ten years ago I had visit- 
ed one of them with a friend, and 
found it to be the entrance to a tomb 
unrifled by any previous visitor. In 
each of the sarcophagi we discovered 
a perfect skeleton, the accompanying 
handful of dust verifying the hum- 
bling truth, “dust thou art ;”’ and the 
subsidence into dust of some of the 
skeletons had a singular effect, pre- 
serving the outline of the body along 
the bottom of the stone coffins, and 
testifying to the fulfilment of the fiat, 
“unto dust shalt thou return.” The 
temptation was irresistible. Unde- 
terred by fear of consequences, we 
possessed ourselves of a skull as a 
specimen from each repository of the 
dead. These were afterwards sub- 
mitted to (I think) Dr. Pritchard, 
without informing him from whence 
they came. The result of hisinvestiga- 
tion went to show that no Jewish 
cranium was amongst them, but that 
they were the representatives of the 
other, the Gentile, division of the 
human race. This is claimed to be a 
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confirmation of the current opinion, 
or tradition, that this was the Acel- 
dama—the “place to bury strangers 
in. 

Upon a later visit the follo*ing in- 
formation was given to me hy Papas 
Yoel, a Greek ecclesiastic in Jerusa- 
lem, converted ‘to the truth at the 
deathbed of Dr. Dalton, the first mis- 
sionary to the Jews at Jerusalem, and 
survivor of the three venerable Greek 
priests who loved him, nursed him, 
and after his death buried him on 
Mount Zion, in 1826. On the 12th 
June, as he informs me, service is 
annually performed in aruined church, 
in a cave at Ferdoos (paradise as they 
call it), dedicated to St. Omphriius 
for departed souls, en masse. The 
Greek convent pays annually five 
piastres (about one shilling) for the 
use of this church to the village of 
Abou Tér, now called Caiaphas’ coun- 
try-house. This was formerly a con- 
vent dedicated to St. Modestus, patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, about the time of 
Heraclius, the Emperor of Rome, 
whose reign is marked by the first out- 
burst of Moslem prowess. St. Modestus 
was famous for curing sick cattle, 
hence the name of the place, Abou 
Tor, is derived, and not, as is gener- 
ally supposed, from some Moslem 
saint. During a plague in 1807, in 
Jerusalem, some Greek monks dy- 
ing of it were buried in the rock- 
hewn tombs around this church. 
The occurrence was witnessed by 
Papas Yoel, and well-remembered by 
him. From this time it appears that 
the tombs had remained unoccupied 
and unvisited until 188s—the oc- 
casion I alluded to above—and thus 
we can account for the absence of 
Jewish crania and the presence of 
Gentile; also for the following Greek 
inscription, rudely carved across an- 
other of the tombs— 


4 
+THC ATIAC ClwN 


which gave rise to Clarke’s most ab- 
surd theory, by which he bodily shift- 
ed Jerusalem to the West, inaking 
Aceldama to be Mount Zion. This 
is most ably refuted in the accurate 
and interesting “‘ Narrative of a Voy- 
age,” by our learned countryman, Dr. 
Wilde. To the north, the steep side 
of Mount Moriah, crowned with the 
El-Aksa, and the Haram Es-Shereef, 
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shuts in the valley. 
nearer to Beer-Ayub, 


Beneath it, and 


“ Siloam’s fountain springs ; 
Silent and soft its water glides.” 


The road to this well from my home 
wound along the base of Mount Zion, 
the sides of which overhanging the 
gorge of Hinnom complete au amphi- 
theatre as rich in interest as it is sin- 
gular in formation. The wonted si- 
lence of this region was now broken 
in upon in an unusual manner. In 
consequence of the drought, I found 
all the water-sellersof the city crowded 
around the well, and as I approached 
it with a gang of Arabs carrying the 
windlass, chain, &e., necessary for the 
descent, all hope of gaining my object 
died away ; the sounds of contending 
voices; the jostling crowd of donkey- 
drivers ; the donkeys gladly availing 
themselves of the opportunity of 
fighting out their unfinished battles 
(the most earnest piece of business, 
hy the way, the said donkeys ever en- 
gaged in); the rush from the well of 
the heavy-laden animals, furiously 
driven by the half-naked savages at 
their heels, yelling at one another and 
screaming out to the hapless pedes- 
trian after the animal has precipitated 
him to the ground, “Ouah wijjack,” 
take care of your face; “ Ouah raje- 
lack,” mind your legs; ‘‘ Deer-Balack,” 
now then; apparently on the prin- 
ciple of “it’s never too late to mend,” 
the accident having already occurred: 
and worse than all, the returning 
troops of donkeys and donkey-boys 
scampering down the dusty, rough, 
rocky track, each striving and strug- 
gling to be first back for a fresh supply 
of water from the well. All these 
circumstances combined to make it 
appear that it would at this time be 
impossible to effect the descent. 

At first I thought of attempting it 
very early the next morning. “Second 
thoughts,” they say, “are best.” It 
soon occurred to me that the very de- 
mand thus shown for the supply of 
water would the sooner empty the 
well, and render it safe, as well as 
possible, to descend it that day. I, 
therefore, with fresh spirits, pushed 
my way against the continuous stream 
of those water-laden donkeys; and, 
finally, reaching the well itself, I sat 
down to survey the amusing scene, and 
decide upon my course of action. The 
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Arabs had rigged up a double set of 
their goat-skin buckets to meet the 
pressing want. I encouraged their 
unusual activity by the promise of a 
bucksheesh whensoever I re-appeared 
from the bottom of the well. They 
shouted with delight, toiled in a mar- 
vellous manner, and at last a bucket 
came up as empty as it had gone 
-down. My opportunity was come. 
We hastily removed the half-rotten 
gear of the natives, the windlass was 
placed across the opening; the chain, 
carefully marked off in lengths of ten 
feet each, was arranged; a narrow 
board made fast to it by four ropes, 
and swung over the dark depth wait- 
ed to receive me. As I gazed down, 
while placing myself upon this oscil- 
lating seat, T almost repented of the 
undertaking. However, it was too 
late to shrink back, so sitting steadily 
across the board, | fastened a lighted 
lantern to one of the ropes by which 
it was suspended ; to another, a com- 
pass ; to a third, a thermometer; and 
securing a match-box in an inside 
vocket, with note-book and pencil in 
r1and, I committed myself to the guid- 
ance of my friend the architect, who 
sat beside the windlass, and was then, 
by the wondering Arabs, slowly low- 
ered into darkness and depths un- 
known. 

The first thing that struck me was 
the solemn hush amongst the Arab 
crew overhead, as they steadily eyed 
the Inglese slowly sinking out of 
sight; the next peculiarity was the 
change of temperature from that of 
95° atmospheric heat in this valley at 
3pm. I felt as if suddenly trans- 
ported on a voyage of discovery into 
the heart of some iceberg. A few 
shakes—a few stops—some slips of the 
chain, and the descent gradually be- 
came quitea simple matter of business. 

The north face was selected for ex- 
amination in the descent ; the south 
was left for the ascent. 

The shaft of the well is oblong in 
form, consisting partly of masonry of 
two distinct periods, and partly of a 
bore passing through the rock. For 
the first forty feet down from the 
mouth the workmanship is evidently 
modern, having been built with small, 
well-laid, square stones. The next 
thirty feet the work is of a very dif- 
ferent character, large, irregular, and 
massive stones, identical with the an- 
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cient masonry seen in the oldest por- 
tion of the walls near the Mosque of 
Omar. This portion of the masonry 
rests upon the live rock, through 
which the shaft continues for sixty 
feet downwards to the bottom of the 
well, exceedingly irregular in bore, 
full of projections, indented, and in 
many places worn smooth by the 
water action. About six feet above 
the spot where I came to a landing 
below, a very prominent ledge forms 
a peculiar narrow funnel, opening into 
a wider space beneath, passing down 
which, after receiving sundry bruises 
from the projecting points of the rocks, 
[ at last left my uncomfortable posi- 
tion and stood shivering with cold, 
and shouted out to my friends above 
the fact that I had reached the bot- 
tom of Beer-Ayub! 

On looking around my novel quar- 
ters, I found to the east a small cave 
or fissure about three feet wide by six 
high, quite beyond the plumb of the 
well. Init there wasasmall heap of 
pebbles, a little pool of water un- 
reached by the buckets, and an emptied 
preserved meat case, which some Eng- 
lishman, true to his nationality, had 
made use of even at such a spot, and 
then flung into the well. I most care- 
fullysearched for any inlet of a stream, 
andfoundnone. I probedevery chink 
that I saw, north, south, east, or west, 
in the rock; all, and they were but 
very small indeed, tended upwards, 
and by the lie of the clay el gravel 
in them, proved to be conveyers of 
water, permeating through the super- 
incumbent soil into the well. None 
could be considered to be outlets for 
any stream. The soil was the same 
heavy red loam which we find on the 
hills to the south and west—the for- 
mation is limestone, the rock unstra- 
tified. Its greatest width below runs 
east and west. The rock has not a 
solitary trace of having been worked 
by any tool whatever. In no part of 
this—the rock portion of the shaft 
has the well been formed by the hand 
of man. It is all naturally fissured, 
and worn by the water action, which 
now findsits vent into the wellthrough 
a line of chinks right across the north 
face at the height of twenty feet from 
the bottom, bursting in after the 
manner of ordinary springs. 

Ascending, the south face of the 
rock is similar to the north; but at 
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the junction of the rock and ancient 
masonry there is the appearance of 
an archway, very much broken and 
filled up with rubbish and large round 
stones or boulders, not unlike those 
which are found in the course of tor- 
rents. This may be the entrance to 
the grotto mentioned by Mejr-ed-Din, 
and must be the outlet through which 
the waters, when they rise over the 
rocky sides of the shaft, flow off and 
break out at the opening lower down 
the valley, called the “Spring of 
Almonds.” An occasion of festive 
gatherings and Turkish pic-nic par- 
ties, the overflow being the precursor 
of an abundant year; the necessary 
supply of the two, the early and 
latter rains having been graciously 
given. 

My ascent had progressed very com- 
fortably, and as I rose towards the 
summit my spirits rose too. I mocked 
the solemn silence by a burst of song. 
The Arabs, too glad of the excuse, 
soon created a Babel of sounds; and 
over busy with unnecessary advice to 
each other—safely to haul me up— 
forgot and forsook each his own post. 
The natural result took place. The 
chain slipped, the lantern tremblingly 
extinguished itself, my heart jumped 
into my mouth, and ropes and-chains 
seemed for the instant to have snapped 
asunder, the giddy seat on which I 
was swinging and singing sunk under 
ine to the depth of—a few inches! 

I now shouted lustily to my archi- 
tect friend to check the windlass, and 
to the Arabs to draw me up as quickly 
but as quietly as possible. No sooner 
did I find my head above the mouth 
of the well, than seizing hold of some 
friendly hand, I sprang forward into 
daylight and on terra jirma, and re- 
joiced to feel that my self-imposed 
task was safely accomplished. ‘lo my 
surprise I found that the news of my 
proposed adventure had attracted 
some of the residents in the Holy 
City to the spot, who bade me wel- 
come to the bright sunlight, and con- 
gratulated me upon having personally 
brought the question to a decided 
issue, as [ hastily showed them that 
no stream ever could or did pass 
underground through Job’s Well. 

Excited, drenched, and chilly, I 
mounted my horse and galloped home 
as fast as he could carry me; and be- 
fore the impressions faded away, I 
reduced to shape the observations 
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taken in the well, and constructed a 
vertical section, which presents to the 
eye somewhat of the appearance of 
an irregularly formed letter J, the 
foot of the letter representing the 
cave, described as running towards 
theeast. From the facts then elicited 
in this examination of Job’s Well, it 
is evident that there is not any run- 
ning stream of water passing under-. 
ground and through the well. The 
sparklings observed upon by Mr. Wil- 
liams arise from the light falling upon 
and reflected off the surface of the 
stream as it bubbles up and rises to 
the mouth of the well. 

The two styles of masonry give a 
striking illustration of the great 
change which has passed over this 
land by reason of the inhabitants ne- 
glecting to continue to preserve the 
terraced cultivation on the surround- 
ing hills. According to Hugo the 
mouth of the well at the date of the 
Crusades would beas much lower than 
it now is as the modern masonry 
rises over the ancient, «.¢., some thirty 
feet, since the modern masonry is evi- 
dently constructed to keep the mouth 
level according as the soil was washed 
down from the surrounding hills. We 
have an approximate measurement of 
deposit created in the course of 800 
years, viz., some thirty feet, pointing 
out to the traveller what great changes 
have taken place in the relative 
heights and depressions around Jeru- 
salem, and warning him against form- 
ing a judgment trom the present 
aspect of its hills and its valleys. 

The total depth of En-Rogel, or 
Job’s Well, is about equal to the ele- 
vation of Nelson’s Pillar, in Dublin, 
viz., 130 feet; the supply of water 
that trickles in during every twenty- 
four hours is suttlicient to give the 
city about 300 donkey loads a-day— 
an amount equal, at twelve gallons 
per load, to about 3,600 gallons daily 
—a precious boon in that now “weary 
land.” 

Years have passed, reader, since 
that subterranean search for a sus- 
pected stream. These years have 
made me a gray-haired man, but m 
heart still beats fast, as in thought 
again journey to the land of Israel. 
Many atime I wander therein dreams. 
And even now, as I lay down my pen 
and close my eyes, its well-known 
scenes rise vividly before me. The 
blue waters of the Sea of Galilee sleep 
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as calmly and unrutiled as they did 
when I stood beside them in years 
gone by. There is the snow-crowned 
Lebanon, that lovely background in 
the beautiful panorama that greets 
the traveller as he journeys towards 
the noble yet lonely-looking clump of 
cedars, which ever seem to be mourn- 
ing the companions they have lost. 


. 
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There, too, is Carmel,a spot of marked 
and marvellousassociations; there also 
are the well-known slopes of the 
MountofOlives. Andhark! methinks 
I hear the Muezzin’s ery, “Allah hu 
Allah! wa Mahommed rasool Allah.” 
I can’t help feeling how I should like 
this very day to be there again—to set 
off at once. 
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A YouNG man sat reading in the deep 
embrasure of a window in B—— Col- 
lege, his head supported on his hands 
as he bent with intense earnestness 
over a large folio which lay before 
him. Evening was closing in—the 
evening of a dull November day, and 
the words were gradually becoming 
indistinct on the pages of his book, 
when suddenly he looked up. It was 
not, however, the waning light which 
attracted his attention, but the sound 
of arapid step ascending the stairs 
leading to his room. He looked 
eagerly towards the door, his’ eyes 
brightening, and his face, which, 
though thin and pale, was glorified by 
the spiritual beauty of intellect, flush- 
ing with sudden excitement. 

In a moment there was a sharp, 
quick knock at the door. An answer 
as rapid—“ Come in,” and the visitor 
entered. 

“T thought I knew your step, Sey- 
mour. Is it possible! How glad I 
am to see you.” 

“How are you, old fellow ?—all 
right, [hope?’ And they shook hands 
warmly. 

The new comer was a tall, fine-look- 
ing man, several years older than his 
friend, and evidently very different 
bothas to morale and to physique—he 
was strong, broad-chested, and mus- 
cular ; his features, which were hand- 
some, though somewhat too large, were 
relieved by his thick brown beard and 
moustache, and he had just the face 
and figure calculated to win admi- 
ration from the generality of persons. 

Those, however, who looked deeper 
into this fine mould of living clay, 
could have told at once that the man 
was governed by the animal nature, 
rather than by the subtle unseen 
spirit. The full lip, the flashing, im- 
patient eye, the haughty expression of 


face—all indicated the existence of 
violent passions. 

Seymour could, however, look very 
pleasant when he smiled, as he did 
now iost cordially on the young man 
before him. 

“Well, Thorold,” he said, “you 
little thought tosee me here to-night.” 

“T should think not, indeed. Why, 
I imagined you held in enchant- 
ment in a certain castle in Yorkshire, 
with neither the will nor the power 
to leave it. Is it not true, then, that 
you are to be married next week?” 

“Quite true. And I only wish it 
were to be to-morrow.” 

“Then you have merely come to 
take leave of your old haunts, and of 
the liberam juventatem.” 

“Just so,” said the other, shortly, 
as if he did not care to have his mo- 
tives inquired into. 

‘‘Well, come and sit down,” said 
Thorold, drawing forward his easy 
chair, “it is inconceivably jolly to 
have you here.” 

Seymour threw himself into the 
chair, and seemed for a moment so 
deeply preoccupied by his own 
thoughts, that he did not hear Tho- 
rold’s next remark. Then starting, 
he said 

“T beg your pardon ; what did you 
say!” 

“Only that I wish you had let me 
know you were coming.” 

“T only decided to come five minutes 
before I got into the train, so [ could 
not; but why do you wish it?” 

“Because then I might have had 
some of our fellows here to meet you. 
There are so many who would be glad 
to see you again.” 

“Spare me that, Thorold!” ex- 
claimed Seymour, hastily. “ Remem- 
ber, while I am here, I wish to see no 
one but yourself.” 
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Thorold looked surprised, but he 
remained silent, quietly scanning the 
countenance of his friend. 

“You look more than two years 
older since we last met. What have 
you been doing to yourself to get such 
a care-worn expression ?” 

“Ts it only two years since I was 
here?” said Seymour, evading his 
friend’s question. 

“Yes, don’t you remember. I was 
keeping my first term as freshman 
when you left college in consequence 
of your brother’s death. It would 
have been your last term anyhow.” 

“Ah,’I remember. And I can see 
how you have been spending your 
time since,” said Seymour, pointing 
to the open books on the window-seat. 
“Reading yourself to death, as I 
always thought you would.” 

“Not I. Ishall do myself no harm. 
Only this is my last term, you know, 
and I am going in for honours.” 

“T understand it all,” said Seymour. 
Then burying his face in his hands, 
he exclaimed, “would to heaven that 
my university career had been such as 
yours Y 

Thorold made no answer. George 
Seymour was his cousin. They had 
been fast friends from childhood, and 
he was much attached to him; but he 
was too sincere to deny that rumours 
hadreached him respecting his friend’s 
college life, which were any thing but 
creditable to him. 

“Come,” he said at last, anxious to 
change the subject, ‘you must tell me 
about this beautiful Ermance of yours. 
Is she really as charming as the world 
says }” 

“Charming! She is the very essence 
of all that is lovely and bewitching. 
I would give half my life that she 
were less so!” 

“Well done, Seymour!” said Tho- 
rold, laughing; “I can easily imagine 
that the prospect of matrimony must 
change a man greatly; but I cer- 
tainly never expected to hear you give 
voice tosucharhapsody as that. Why 
on earth should you wish her to be 
less bewitching ? Since she is cer- 
tuinly yours, the more charming she 
is, the better, I should say.” 

Seymour rose and walked to-and- 
fro lacaah the room in evident agi- 
tation. 

A somewhat awkward silence en- 
sued, till Seymour resumed his chair 
and began to talk of his college days, 
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and to inquire after the men he had 
known and the state of mind of the 
Dons on various matters of interest 
to undergraduates. It was evident, 
however, to Thorold, that he was not 
thinking of what he was saying, and 
that his mind was preoccupied with 
some subject of great moment to him- 
self. A conversation of this nature 
soon dropped, and at last Seymour 
began to occupy himself in stirring 
up the fire with great energy. While 
thus engaged, he said, in a careless 
tone— 

“ By the way, Thorold, what in the 
world is the meaning of the cock-and- 
bull story of a vision—a ghost appear- ’ 
ing near F—— Bridge, which Goldwin, 
of Q——n’s, wrote to me about.” 

“Ah, that is a strange affair, of 
which I can give you no explanation.” 

“But who has seen it—what is it- 
who is it that is said to appear?” 
exclaimed Seymour, pouring out his 
questions with a strange fierceness, 
which startled Thorold. Seymour 
caught his look of astonishment. He 
threw the poker out of his hand im- 
patiently.” 

“Such a story in the nineteenth 
century, is queer enough, you will ad- 
mit ; come, tell me what you know of 
it.” 

“T can only repeat to you what I 
have heard,” said Thorold. “I have 
never gone like the rest to see this 
apparition, whatever it may be; my 
opinion is not yet formed as to the 
possibility of the spirits of the dead 
returning to earth, and I did not like 
to go with a sceptical mind to see 
what might be an awful reality.” 

“ How cold it isto-night,” said Sey- 
mour, shivering ; “ go on, Thorold.” 

“T will tell you, therefore, what 
others say; but, remember, I have 
seen nothing myself. I was told, that 
about a month ago, a labouring man 
was walking home late at night over 
F—— Bridge, when his attention was 
attracted by what appeared to him to 
be a light on the bank of the river 
below. ‘Thinking, as he said himself, 
that some of the gentlemen were out 
larking, he leant on the bridge and 
looked steadily at it ; presently he saw 
that what he took to be a light, was 
really the form of a woman standing 
on the bank opposite the meadow, 
with an infant in her arms. The 
night was dark, and under ordinary 
circumstances, he could not possibly 





have distinguished her at that dis- 
tance ; but he affirmed positively that 
he saw her as well as if it had been 
daylight, by means of a luminous 
atmosphere which appeared to sur- 
round her—he described her minutely 
—he said she seemed very young and 
fragile, and that her dress, which 
was of alight gray colour, clung to 
her as if it were dripping wet, while 
her long hair fell over her shoulders 
streaming with water; he said she 
looked exactly as if she had just 
risen out of the river. Why, how 
cold you are, George! You shiver as 
if you had the ague; let me put some 
more coal on the fire.” 

‘No, no, go on; why do you stop ? 
Tell me, exactly, on what part of the 
bank she was standing.” 

“ A little way below the bridge, just 
opposite the meadow; and the man 
said that she was gazing intently at 
one particular spot on the walk, as if 
she saw some one standing there.” 

“You don’t mean to say he said 
that?’ exclaimed Seymour, starting. 

“Of course he did, or I should not 
tell it to you.” 

“Did he not think it might be a 
girl waiting for some one,—preparing, 
perhaps, for a romantic walk?’ said 
Seymour, laughing noisily. 

* A romantic walk on a cold autumn 
night, with an infant in her arms, was 
not very likely. No; he said, that 
not for one moment did he believe it 
to be any thing of this earth, nor if 
he had, could . have continued in 
this belief, for as he looked, she began 
to move slowly ;—with an almost im- 
perceptible motion, she advanced over 
the water seeming to restupon it. She 
held the child with one hand, but the 
other was raised, and with it she 
seemed to beckon some one to come 
to her, still gazing on the same spot. 
He watched her glide on and on, till 

just in that place where you know 
the river is very deep, below the wil- 
lows, she suddenly sank. He saw her 
hand still beckoning above the water 
after she had disappeared, then it van- 
ished also, and a faint wailing cry, 
in which he thought he could distin- 
guish a name, rose from the waters, 
and sighed away over the trees.” 

“What name, what name did she 
say?” said Seymour, bending forward, 
while his hands seemed to grasp, con- 
vulsively, the arms of the chair on 
which he sat. 
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“He could not hear the name,” 
said Thorold, who was not looking 
towards him; “ only it seemed to be 
a call on some one.” 

“Well, and what followed? how 
slow, your are, Thorold.” 

“Why, Seymour, I never expected 
you to take so much interest in a 
ghost story !” 

“Of course I am interested ; it is 
not every day one hears such a tale 
—come, go on.” 

“There is not much more to tell ; 
the man staggered home almost be- 
side himself with terror, and when 
he told his tale, as he did at the pub- 
lic house that same night, the natural 
inference was, that he had been drunk 
and fancied he saw a ghost. However, 
in a day or two it got wind, that the 
very next night the same appearance 
yas seen by several other persons, 
and since then it is said to have been 
witnessed, from time to time, by hun- 
dreds.” 

“But, Thorold,” said Seymour,grasp- 
ing his cousin’s arm; “ who is it that is 
supposed to appear—who—tell me?” 

“Oh, as for that, those who be- 
lieve it to be really a supernatural 
apparition, have no doubt on the sub- 

ject. It is a fact, that about a year 
since, a young girl was found drowned 
in that very spot with an infant in her 
arms, and there were strong suspi- 
cions that there had been some foul 
play in the matter.” 

“How so—why? There could 
have been no ground for suspicion.” 

“On the contrary, there were very 
sufficient grounds. She was the or- 
phan niece of a respectable farmer in 
the neighbourhood, and a month or 
two previously had become a mother, 
greatly to his consternation. She, 
however, constantly affirmed that she 
was secretly married, and that she 
was soon to leave England with her 
husband. On the day of her death 
she had gone out towards evening, 
taking her child with her, and look 
ing unusually pleased and happy. She 
was last seen walking with a man on 

the meadow-walk, and next morning 
her dead body was found in the river; 
the man was never identified.” 

Seymour started up, and began once 
more to pace the room. 

“Do these appearances continue ?” 
he said. 

“Yes, I heard some of our fellows 
proposing to go there to-night. I 
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believe, however, that the numbers 
who assembled on the bridge at first 
have greatly diminished, because it 
is only occasionally that the vision is 
seen, and the wet weather we have had 
lately has deterred many from risk- 
ing a disappointment.” 

Again Seymour walked up and 
down in silence; then he suddenly 
stopped behind his cousin’s chair, 
where his face could not be seen. 

“Tell me, Thorold,” he said, “truly, 
honestly, what is your opinion of this 
marvellous story ?” 

“Why, to tell the truth, I have 
been too much occupied with my 
classics to give much thought to it; 
but my impression certainly is, that 
some silly fellow has taken advantage 
of the fact of the poor girl’s violent 
death, to perpetrate a most unseemly 
hoax. 

For one moment Seymour’s face 
brightened with an expression of un- 
speakable hope; but the next, the 
gloom which had gathered on it dur- 
ing Thorold’s story, returned with a 
deeper shadow than before. He went 
to the window and stood looking out 

—then he turned and said, in a tone 
of affected carelessness— 

“T say, Thorold, let us go out and 
Yake a walk.” 

“Out, on this dismal evening, my 
dear fellow, what fancy has possessed 
you? Why, you were shivering with 
cold just now.” 

“Yes, and you have made such a 
roasting fire, that I cannot stay in 
the room.” Then, as if ashamed of his 
irritability, he added, “ No; the fact 
is, I have taken a great desire to go 
and see this appearance, whatever it 
is, and you must come with me. The 
evening is lost for your work now, you 
know,” he added, seeing that his cou- 
sin hesitated. 

“Tt was not that which made me 

yause,” said Thorold; “ but after all 
[ do not object to go; the very fact of 
having told you the story has made 
me feel anxious to solve the problem 
for myself.” And in another moment 
the cousins, arm in arm, had crossed 
the quadrangle, and were out into 
the street. 

There had been clouds and gloom 
in the sad autumn sky all day, and 
now as the twilight fell, dark masses 
of vapour swept towards the western 
horizon, like strange weird shapes in 
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trailing funereal garments, and group- 
ed themselves round the death-bed of 
the expiring light—while the deepen- 
ing shadows stole down and crept 
stealthily over the fair green meadows 
and the tranquil river that lie round 
the grand old city of O——, till they 
gathered dark as the grave beneath 
the massive walls and sombre gate- 
ways of its time-worn colleges. 

One last gleam of day there was 
faint and sweet as the smile of a 
dying saint—that flashed from the 
setting sun as he sunk to rest, and lit 
up every tower and spire of the noble 
buildings with a golden transitory 
light. It vanished away, and as it 
faded, a sighing wind rose from the 
river and passed through the shud- 
dering trees with a low wailing sound 
that was strangely mournful. 

Both young men seemed to feel the 
influence of this scene, and they 
walked on in perfect silence. It was 
quite dark by the time they reached 
the bridge, where a few persons were 
assembled, gazing down into the 
river. 

The cousins stopped close to an old 
man in the dress of a fisherman, who 
was leaning on the stone balustrade. 
He touched his hat to Thorold, who 
recognised him at once, as he had 
often used his boat on the river. 

“So, David, you are here too, are 
you! Have you come to see the 
ghost ?” said Thorold, lightly. 

The old man frowned ; then took 
his pipe from his mouth, and said, 
“Sir, I aint come to laugh at it.” 

“Nor I. You mistake me if you 
think I have ; unless, indeed, it be a 
trick of some rascally fellow, which I 
quite believe it is.” 

“So did Ned Cowley,” said the 
fisherman, deliberately ; ‘‘ and he took 
a gun and fired a shot at her—worse 
luck—and it passed through her as if 
she were made of air; but Ned, he fell 
down in a fit, and has never been 
hisself since ;_ he lies in his bed rav- 
ing awful. You may trust me, sir, 
there’s more things in this world and 
in kingdom come, too, than you 
young gentlemen thinks of, with all 
your larning,” added David, unconsci- 
ously quoting Hamlet. 

‘**Then you believe in it, David ?” 

“Seeing’s believing.” 

“What, you’ve seen it, then ?” 

“T’ve seen it, and I’ve spoken to it,” 
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Seymour started violently. He 
turned to the old man, and put a coin 
in his hand. 

“Tell us the whole truth, word for 
word.” 

* Thank ye, kindly, sir,” said David, 
not a little surprised ; “ Pll tell ye and 
welcome. It was one night afore 
ever a word had been said about it, I 
was a coming down the river in the 
boat, pulling as hard as I could to 
get home, for it was late, when what 
should I see on the bank down there 
but a woman standing.on the edge 
of the water, with a babby in her 
arms. The moonshine looked very 
bright all round her, and I seed her 
quite plain. She seemed all wet and 
sorrowful like, and thinks I, its some 
poor creaiure tramping into the town, 
and she dunno how to get across, so 
I lies on my oars, and I says, says i, 
‘Ma’am, was you wanting to get 
across! Tll give ye a lift and wel- 
come ;’ so she never makes no answer, 
but moves forward, slow like and 
soft, so as I never knew a mortal 
woman walk, and afore I knew where 
IT was, she was into the boat and 
sitting down in the starn. I felt 
taken aback like, but I began to pull 
away, and by-and-by I took a look 
at her; but, sir, I would’nt have 
looked again if you had given me a 
hundred pounds. She was wringing 
wet, just as if she had been took out 
of the river, and her hair was drip- 
ping down all round her—and her 
tuce—oh, sir, her face was for all the 
world as white and stark as our 
Biddy’s when she lay in her coffin— 
and her eyes, they was a staring past 
me on to the meadow-walk there, 
and they was the eyes of a dead 
woman, as sure as I am a Christian! 
I was all of a tremble, and I couldn’t 
see what I was doing, so that one of 
the oars got wrong, and when we came 
to the deep water, I had to stop to 
put it right ; and, sir, what I’m tell- 
ing you's nothing but the livin’ truth, 
when I looked up from sorting the 
oar, she was gone! There was only 
my old red handkerchief lying in the 
starn where I saw her sitting a mo- 
ment afore, and neither sign nor 
token of her in the boat or in the 
river either, only a cry from the 
water—may I never hear such a 
sound again—a fearful cry, shrieking 
out a name—the name of ”—— 
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“Thorold, I can stand this fright- 
ful cold no longer,” suddenly gasped 
out Seymour; “come away, come 
quick, I will not stay another mo- 
ment—what are you waiting for?” 
And he tried with all his strength to 
drag his cousin from the spot. Tho- 
rold somewhat angrily resisted. 

* Leave me alone, Seymour ; [ want 
to hear the end of David’s story. 
Don’t interrupt the old man so; it is 
rude.” 

Seymour stamped on the ground 
with impatience, and uttered an ex- 
clamation. He grew more calm, how- 
ever, as the old man said— 

“There aint no more to tell, sir. I 
turned as cold as a stone, and did not 
come to myself like till I was in bed 
with the childer. This is the first 
time ve come anigh the place since.” 

“Well, thank you, David, we are 
much obliged to you; it’s a strange 
business altogether,” said Thorold. 

“Now, Seymour, I will go if you 
like.” And they walked rapidly away. 

Seymour instantly began to talk 
with the utmost volubility, apparently 
quite unconscious that his sentences, 
which bore no reference to the ac- 
count they had just heard, were inco- 
herent and scarcely intelligible. 

Thorold, however, was not  sur- 
prised. He had thoroughly under- 
stood by this time that Seymour was 
in a state of intense mental disquiet, 
and that this condition was somehow 
connected with the mysterious ap- 
pearance on the river. 

Arrived at Thorold’s rooms, Sey- 
mour sat down, and fell into a fit of 
abstraction, from which his cousin 
made no effort to rouse him, and 
which lasted till it was time to go to 
bed. Then he looked up— 

“Thorold, I have rooms at the Star, 
but I wish you would let me stay here 
to-night; I can sleep in this chair by 
the fire quite well.” 

“You shall have my bed.” 

“T shall have nothing of the kind ; 
if you make any such offer F leave 
you at once. Why can you not let me 
be comfortable in my own way.” 

“You shall do just as you please, 
Seymour. I wish most sincerely [ 
could do more for your comfort than 
may be done by simply giving you 
your own way ; but remember if there 
is any thing a true friend can do, you 
will.nct fail to find one in me.” 
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He looked fixedly at his cousin as 
he spoke, and their eyes met. Sey- 
mour held out his hand. , 

“T understand you, Thorold, and I 
thank you.” And with a simple good 
night they parted. 

Thorold lay sleeping—the sleep of 
a pure heart and a good conscience— 
when suddenly a light flashing in his 
face awoke him with a start. He 
looked up and saw Seymour, with a 
candle in his hand, leaning over him. 

“Thorold, forgive me for disturbing 
you, but I must speak to you. I can 
endure this no longer.” 

“T shall be only too thankful if you 
will, my dear fellow ; it pains me to 
see the state you are in. There, sit 
down, and make what use of me you 
can.” 

Seymour put down the light, drew 
a chair close to the bed, and sat down. 

“Thorold, I have come to unbur- 
den myself to you of a horrible secret, 
and, in so doing, to put my life in 
your hands.” 

“Where I will keep it safe at the 
risk of my own.” : 

“T knew you would say that, true 
friend indeed ! but I wish you to un- 
derstand that I bind you to no pro- 
mise of secresy. When you have 
heard the truth you shall be free to 
do what you please.” 

“ Asreed. Now tell me all.” 

“Thorold, you have known me 
from childhood, and you know what 
my one great fault has been— 
a passionate, indomitable self-will, 
which has ever resisted all contradic- 
tion, and been ready to move heaven 
and earth for the attainment of its 
object ; this has been the origin of 
my crime and of my misery—by this 
I sinned and by this I suffer. You 
know, also, that when I was at col- 
lege I was in a very different position 
from that in which I now am. My 
two elder brothers were alive, and [ 
was the penniless younger son of a 
proud family. My parents treated 
me, as I conceived, with great injus- 
tice. They did not choose to diminish 
the family estate by awarding mea 
suitable provision, and, therefore, 
they determined to expatriate me. I 
was to have enough to buy a sheep 
farm *” ‘ralia, and not one penny 
more-: ‘hat I was to be left to 
fight my way to a living as best I 
could, 

“ Just at the time when this deci- 
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sion had filled my whole soul with 
bitterness, I chanced to come across 
Annie Maynard, Farmer Brown’s or- 
phan niece. Poor, pretty, gentle 
Annie! little did she dream that I 
would be her deadliest enemy when 
she first raised her blue eyes to my 


face. Her girlish beauty took my 
fancy. It was no violent passion— 


she had neither mind nor education 
to have inspired such, but I felt for 
her the passing affection which every 
young man feels half a dozen times 
before he has seen that one who alone 
can teach him what it is to love in 
the true sense of the word. As usual, 
I saw no reason why I should not in- 
dulge my fancy. It seemed to me 
that Annie Maynard would be a more 
suitable wife for an Australian sheep- 
farmer than a lady, if even a lady 
could be found to go with me there ; 
and the poor child loved me—she 
loved me with all a woman’s devoted, 
confiding love, the more precious to 
me then, because I was smarting 
under a sense of neglect and injusti¢ée. 
It ended in my being secretly married 
to her at the Registrar’s Office in this 
city, according to the law, but the 
marriage, though legal, had no bless- 
ing from the Church, and, truly, it 
was unblest. 

“T kept it secret, because I doubted 
whether my father would have given 
me even my promised portion had he 
known it, and I really think I was 
partly induced totake the step through 
the wish to revenge myself for my 
compulsory exile by showing my family 
that it had led me to disgrace them 
by an alliance with a peasant girl. 

“But a very short time elapsed, 
however, before I repented my rash 
act. The momentary fancy had 

assed away, and I found myself 
und for life to an uneducated child 
for whom I felt no love. In the 
course of the six months which fol- 
lowed, my two brothers died, and I 
suddenly found myself no longer the 
sheep-farmer, but the heir and hope of 
our ancient family. My mother wrote 
to me to leave college and return 
home immediately ; and in her letter 
she opened out before me a prospect 
of future prosperity to which, prob- 
ably, I should have paid no attention 
at all, had it not been for the irrjtat- 
ing sense of bondage in which I was 
held by my rash marriage. 
“My mother had a cousin who 
40 
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had been left sole heiress of a 
large estate in our own county. 
She had married a French noble 
and had always lived in France, 
though bitterly regretting her fine 
old castle and park, which had re- 
mained desolate ever since. She had 
now one child, a daughter—Ermance 
d’Aboville—to whom, of course, the 
estate would descend, and it was her 
great desire that the heiress should 
marry an Englishman and settle in 
her own home. Her husband was, 
however, equally desirous that Er- 
mance should become the wife of a 
certain ype Duc de Limours, 
who had expressed himself willing 
for the alliance—my mother was the 
confidant and ally of the Marquise 
the more readily that she was bent 
on securing the heiress for my eldest 
brother, Henry ;—finally after the 
fashion of French matrimonial ar- 
rangements, a compromise was ef- 
fected, and it was decided that Er- 
mance should spend a summer with 
my mother, and she might, if she 
pleased, accept my brother during 
that time ; if, however, this marriage 
could not be arranged, she was to re- 
turn to France and become Duchesse 
de Limours. Just before she was ex- 
aon to arrive, my brother died. 
fy mother was too good a diplomat- 
ist to let this interfere with her 
scheme. Ermance and Henry had 
never met, so she simply substituted 
my name for his, and wrote to me to 
come at once and carry out her plans. 

“Had I been free I should have 
utterly scouted a marriage arranged 
by my parents ; tied for life to a 
peasant girl the prospect seemed very 
alluring, even before I knew what an 
ideal of all beauty and fascination 
was offered to me in Ermance ; but 
when I saw her, oh ! Thorold, I could 
have strangled myself for my insane 
folly. 

“T was driving in an open carriage 
from the station on the day of my re- 
turn home, when suddenly, as we 
drew up at the door, a face looked 
out at me from one of the windows. 
T can never describe to you its exqui- 
site loveliness—it was the sweetest, 
sunniest face, full of witchery and 
archness, with fair, floating hair, like 
a golden mist around it. I had seen 
it—néver to forget it— and the next 
instant it was gone. 


“T hastened up to the drawing- 
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room, where I expected to find my 
mother. She was not there, and I 
sat down to wait. The door leadin 
into the next room was ajar, where 
caught a glimpse of Amelia Hartley, 
a young lady who was visiting at the 
house. 

“Presently I heard a light footstep 
pass into the inner room, a burst of . 
musical laughter, and a voice like the 
carol of a wild singing bird— 

“* Amelie, Amelie, je l’ai vu ce 
beau prétendant et je t’en fais cadeau, 
si tu as envie de te marier! Je te le 
cide, ma chére, volontiers. Oh! mais 
bien volontiers, and the sweet, merry 
laugh rang out again. 

“*Ermance ! what a capricious 
child you are,’ Amelia answered. 
‘Why should you give him up ? 

teorge Seymour is very good-look- 

***Good-looking ! he is one great 
brown bear,’ she said, in her pretty 
broken English ; ‘par exemple! le 
gentil epoux qu’on me donne 1a!’ 

“* You may say what you please, 
Ermance, but I expect you to fall in 
love with him.’ 

“*Moi! Pideé! I love that great 
rough bear! Ah! bien ce sera la se- 
maine des deux dimanches.’ 

“ Amelia laughed ; and after talk- 
ing some time in the same strain, I 
heard them go out together. They 
left me half mad with pique and an- 
noyance, and full of a settled deter- 
mination that I would have my re- 
venge by making this contemptuous 
girl love me, and then revealing my 
marriage to her. 

“T devoted myself to this effort, and 
you may guess the result. In a very 
short time I was delivered up to the 
most violent passion for this girl 
which ever man felt for woman. Oh! 
Thorold, who could have helped it! 
You can never guess the charm of 
her marvellous grace, her beautiful 
voice, her fresh, original mind. She 
soon began to show that she liked my 
society, but she was shy and timid as 
a wild fawn. I would coax her out 
to walk with me, and then, suddenly, 
she would fiy away on her fairy feet, 
with steps light as falling snow. I 
would catch the gleam of her glorious 
hair through the trees, and for hours 
I might seek her in vain, only her 
sweet voice would come back at times 
on the wind, singing some mournful 
song which thrilled through my heart ; 
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but I must not talk of her. The time 
came when the decision must be made. 
I must offer myself at once, or she 
would go back to France to marry a 
man she hated ; and I felt thatshe must 
be mine, cost what it would; and, be- 
sides, she also had learned to love me, 
and, can you believe it, Thorold, I 
pees myself that I should now 

e acting dishonourably by her if I 

did not try to break the tie that held 
me bound to Annie. 

“Tt was this vile delusion which 
lured me on toa depth of evil I never 
could have contemplated in my fiercest 
hours of passion. 

“ Our marriage was settled. 

“ Ermance was to return to France 
for a few months, where I was to ac- 
company her on a visit to her parents, 
and we were to be married in the 
course of this present autumn, at her 
own castle.’ These arrangements have 
all been carried out; the wedding is 
fixed for next week. 

“Tt became then, at that time, an 
absolute necessity that I should free 
myself from Annie before I left Eng- 
land with Ermance. I came down 
here the week before our departure, 
determined to effect this. Do not 
shudder at me, Thorold. I had re- 
solved on an evil deed, it is true, but 
it was one of which the crime was 
light compared to that I actually per- 
petrated. 

“T knew that the only evidence of 

my marriage with Annie was the cer- 
tificate which I had left in her own 
possession; and my plan (sufficiently 
iniquitous, you will say) was to per- 
suade her to let me destroy this proof, 
and consider our union null and void, 
on condition that I made her a large 
allowance for her life. I believed 
that money was all-powerful with 
persons of her station, and that the 
_low-born girl would willingly sell her 
good name for an independent in- 
come; but it was not Annie alone 
who was to be sacrificed. She had 
recently become a mother; and my 
own child was to be involved in this 
cruel disgrace. 

“T wrote and appointed Annie to 
meet me on a certain evening in the 
C—— meadow, and bade her brin 
the certificate with her. Thorold, 


wish with my whole soul the railway 
train had crushed me to death that 
day instead of bringing me safely to 
this place. 
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“ Annie was waiting for me on the 
walk by the river, with a moaning 
uny infant in her a She had 
ost all her early comeliness, and was 
now a faded, common-looking woman. 
I thought of Ermance, the beautiful, 
and perfectly loathed her. I lost no 
time in making known my wishes to 
her. To my astonishment and rage, 
she utterly refused. She upbraided 
me in the strong language of her class, 
and declared she would remain a con- 
cealed wife no longer; her child 
should have his rights, happen what 
would; and she would compel me to 
acknowledge him. 

“Thorold, I can never tell you the 
blind fury that filled my whole soul 
as she spoke. Every evil passion of 
my nature seemed to rise up like 
madness within me. This woman— 
this base-born woman—to come be- 
tween me and the darling of m 
heart, the hope, the joy, the very life 
of my life! Ermance, my own Er- 
mance who loved me! It was too 
much. I swore a terrible oath that 
nothing on this earth should keep 
me from my purpose. I grasped the 
girl by the arm, and tried to tear the 
certificate from the breast of her 
dress, where she had it concealed; 
she struggled violently, shrieking 
out— 

“You shall not have it, you shall 
not have it ; I will go to our clergyman 
to-morrow, and give it him to keep— 
he will see me righted fast enough.’ 

“Thorold, at that moment the fierce, 
implacable will that drove me on, 
seemed to rise a very living influence 
within me. I felt myself grow rigid 
as iron. I tightened my hold of her 
arm till she cried out with the pain, 
and told her I would have that certi- 
ficate at any cost. She tried angrily 
to shake off my hold, and said— 

“* Pl die first before you have it ; 
I will see my baby righted.’ 

“*Then die,’ I said. The very 
devil himself got possession of me ; 
with one powerful effort I flung her 
into the river. Far out into the dee 
water she fell, and sank like a stone.’ 

Seymour stopped, buried his face 
in his hands, and shook from head to 
foot. Thorold fell back on his pillow, 
overpowered with horror. ° 

“Seymour, Seymour, could you no 
save her?” 

He lifted up his ghastly face, and 
looked at his cousin, 

40* 
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“T know not if I could—J did not. 
I stood on that spot where they say 
the eyes of the dead woman look, and 
saw her risef her and the child—my 
child—once. She held up her arm, 
and shrieked out my name—‘George ! 
George! George Seymour, save me!’ 
then the head fell back, the hand dis- 
appeared, the voice ceased, the waters 
closed over her, and I fled away from 
the spot a two-fold murderer ! 

“T must hasten to the end. You 
must not breathe the same air with me 
now one moment longer than I can 
help. I have lived since then a life 
half rapture, half agony. When with 
Ermance, I was in a rapture of joy ; 
absent from her, in an agony of re- 
morse. The agony increased as my 
marriage day drew nearer. Annie’s 
last cry has mingled with every sound 
I have heard of late. Yesterday I 
received a letter from Goldwin, de- 
scribing this awful appearance on the 
river. From the moment I read it, 
a conviction fell like molten lead on 
my soul that the spirit of my mur- 
dered wife had come to earth again, 
and come that I might meet her—I 
know not for what purpose. 

“The horror with which I thought 
of meeting her dead eyes—of seeing 
her again upon the very spot where I 
destroyed her—was beyond the ye 
of words to tell; and yet I felt 
a dreadful, mysterious fascination, 
which I had no power to resist, drag- 
sing me to this place. I told Ermance 

must leave her for two days, and, 
impelled by some awful power foreign 
to myself, I came here with my 
utmost speed. 

“And now, Thorold, I will not keep 
you another moment in the presence 
of a murderer, but I ask you to re- 
member your offer of help, and to 
grant me one favour in this my ter- 
rible extremity. Will you?” 

“T will.” 

“Do this thenfor me. To-morrow 
night I go to the meadow-walk to 
meet that apparition—to respond to 
her call—to fulfil the purpose for 
which she has come to seek me, what- 
ever it may be ; but I cannot go alone 
—I am afraid. Yes, it has come to 
this. I shudder with horror and fear 
at the very thought of seeing what 
that old man saw; yet I must go. 
Will you come with me ?” 

“Can you doubtit ?” said Thorold. 

“Then to-morrow evening meet ine 
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at the College gate ; till that hour I 
relieve you of my presence.” And be- 
fore Thorold had time to stop him, he 
had left the room, and had rushed 
down stairs at a pace which rendered 
pursuit impossible. 

+ * 


~ - 

Next evening, in the shadowy twi- 
light, Seymour and Thorold slowly 
paced the walk by the river-side to- 
gether. 

Thorold had passed his arm through 
that of his cousin ; for deep as was his 
horror of the dreadful crime he had 
committed, he could not help now 
feeling the greatest compassion for 
him. 

Is it not, indeed, the most terrible 
of all the agonies which human nature 
can endure, to bear about the con- 
sciousness of a deadly crime, once 
committed, and never, never, in all 
the eternal ages, to be recalled? And 
besides, the appalling presentiment of 
coming evil which seemed to hang 
over Seymour, and the strange fasci- 
nation which had drawn him to wit- 
ness the sight he dreaded above all 
others, affected Thorold very pain- 
fully. Yet he found not a word to 
say, as he walked to-and-fro with his 
cousin, during that time of dread sus- 
pense. What consolation was it pos- 
sible to offer in such a case as this? 

Once only the silence was broken 
by Seymour muttering these words to 
himself, which Thorold overheard 

“No doubt, this man is a murderer, 
whom, though he hath escaped the 
sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to 
live.” 

And then silently again their ter- 
rible walk continued, within the 
limits of the few yards which faced 
the spot where the apparition ap- 
peared. 

As the moments dragged heavily 
on, Thorold began to hope that, after 
all, nothing might be seen; when 
suddenly he was startled by Seymour 
letting his arm fall, and stopping 
short abruptly where he stood tacing 
the river. Thorold’s heart seemed to 
cease beating, as he followed the di- 
rection of his cousin’s eyes, and saw 
on the opposite bank the form of a 
woman, with a child in her arms, 
emitting a strange white light, which, 
while it rendered the figure perfectly 
distinct, seemed yet to veil it in lu- 
minous vapour. Had Thorold never 
heard a word concerning this extra- 
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ordinary appearance, he would have 
felt the conviction in his inmost soul 
that he was gazing on that which was 
not of this world. So entranced was 
he by the awful sight, that he could 
not withdraw his eyes from it, or 
even give a thought for the time to 
Seymour, on whom, nevertheless, he 
saw that the gaze of the apparition 
was fixed ; but as he looked upon her, 
slowly she began to move. Breath- 
lessly he watched her, as she ad- 
vanced over the water, and the cold 
drops stood on his forehead, as he 
saw her raise her wan hand, and 
beckon to Seymour. Then, for the 
first time, he cast a hasty glance on 
his cousin, and a horror unspeakable 
gained possession of him when he saw 
what was taking place. 

In proportion as the figure ad- 
vanced over the river, Seymour pro- 
ceeded with measured steps down the 
bank to meet it. He walked as if 
by a power not his own—stiff, rigid, 
with his arms hanging motionless at 
his side. His countenance was ghast- 
ly beyond description ; his eye staring 
wide open at the apparition; his jaw 
fallen, and a sound like the death- 
rattle in his throat. Already he had 
reached the edge of the river—already 
his feet were dipping into it—when 
Thorold, suddenly seized by an appal- 
ling fear, rushed down the bank, and 
caught him by the arm. 
_ “Seymour! Seymour !—come back, 

come back! What are you doing ?” 
Not a word did he answer; not an 
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instant did his eyes move from the 
corpse-like face of the apparition. 
He shook off Thorold’s grasp as if 
the fascination that drew him on 
had given him supernatural strength. 
The dead woman drew yet nearer, 
and her murderer plunged into the 
water to meet her; at the same mo- 
ment she sank, but her head, and the 
hand, which still beckoned him on, 
remained above the water. A wail- 
ing, unearthly cry rose up, calling 
upon George to come, and with 
strong, powerful strokes, he swain 
towards her. 

Thorold saw him reach the spot ; 
he saw that white, wan arm clasped 
tightly round his neck. One instant 
the manly head, warm and glowing 
with life and youth, “appeared touch- 
ing the livid dead face of the woman, 
and the next both had vanished be- 
neath the water, leaving no trace be- 
hind. 

In a moment Thorold had flung 
himself into the river, and reached 
the spot; he swam round it again 
and again, and dived repeatedly, 
without the smallest success. There 
was nothing below or around, but the 
dark, chill waters. At length his 
strength became exhausted, and he 
was compelled to regain the bank, 
and seek assistance. 

But all was in vain. 

The body of George Seymour was 
never found, nor did the mysterious 
apparition ever again appear on the 
bank of the river. 


THE LATE EARL OF EGLINTON. 


Tue death of Lord Eglinton has de- 
prived Ireland of the services of one 
of the very few public men upon 
whose manly and judicious friendship 
she could, in every emergency, confi- 
dently reckon. All sorts of Irishmen 
of all sorts of politics, seem to have 
formed the same estimate of his noble 
nature and chivalric attachment to 
their country. The sentiment was 
universal, and the lamentation is 
unanimous. The press of Ireland, as 
well as of England, has borne its 
graceful and ample testimony to his 
worth, and recalled beside so much 
of his personal and family history as 
the public could reasonably desire. 


Little more is left to us than to in- 
scribe in these pages the simple record 
of our sorrow and respect. 

Lord Eglinton was in all points 
pre-eminently the man to succeed 
with Irishmen. His princely hospi- 
tality ; his taste for pageantry, at 
once elegant and splendid ; the fame 
of his “ tournament,” with its eecen- 
tric magnificence ; his renown, alto- 
ether spotless, upon the turf; his 
ove of athletic sports ; even his com- 
manding and powerful frame, and 
handsome and kindiy features, were 
sure to gain him, on this side of the 
Channel, a favourable hearing, and 
at least a fair trial. He possessed, 
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beside the undefinable dignity of pure 
blood and ancient lineage—so highly 
ee in Ireland—an ancestry traced 
k to the Conquest, sung in the 
bardic minstrelsy, and famed in the 
feudal history of Scotland. But the 
spell of his power lay not in these. 
is honour was the secret of his suc- 
cess. He was utterly incapable of 
chicane or prevarication. Every word 
he spoke was altogether true, and he 
had hardly occupied the Castle of 
Dublin for a week, when Irishmen 
felt, with a common intuition, that 
their new viceroy was a gentle- 
man of that ideal standard which be- 
longs rather to the exalted regions of 
poetry and the traditions of chivalry 
than to the experience of actual life. 
Thoroughly puré, guileless, and true, 
sagacious and austerely laborious, 
just but kind, intrepid but gentle, the 
Earl of Eglinton presents about as 
fine an image of nobility as human 
nature can well be expected to yield. 
His immense popularity, and the 
success of his administration, finally 
disposed of the unworthy axiom that 
the government of Ireland is properly 
a diplomatic office. It was precisely 
because he had the masculine good 
sense to scout that theory, and cher- 
ished an implacable antipathy to 
every thing resembling duplicity or 
cajolery, that he seized at once upon 
the sympathies and the confidence of 
the country, and retained his hold 
upon them to the last. 

Ireland is not learned in a day. 
The Englishman who fancies that 
he has grasped the social charac- 
teristics and political necessities of 
the country when he has made him- 
self master of “ Harry Lorrequer,” 
“Castle Rack-rent,” and “ O’Keefe’s 
Farces,” and digested the matter of 
fifty “Lenten Pastorals” and “Tenant- 
right Resolutions,” will be surprised 
at the magnitude and the solidity of 
the interests, and at the gravity and 
subtilty of the character, which on 
a closer contemplation, comes forth, 
like the great headlands of our sea- 
coast, into stern and massive relief 
He finds that the caricatures of a dead 
and buried generation are not portraits 
of existing men and manners, and 
that the clamours of the country are 
not its wants. He fails to discover 
anywhere the tipsy and insolent gen- 
try, horse-whipping a rack-rented 
tenantry, and pistolling one another 
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at eight paces from muzzle to muzzle 
—who figured in his dream of Ireland. 
He sees little or nothing of the “squa- 
lid apehood,” the blundering, the 
drunkenness, the fatuous good-nature, 
and indiscriminate battery and as- 
sault, without pretext or purpose, 
which are described as the amiable 
preens of a peasantry who will 

arter their last article of clothing 
for a bottle of whisky to treat you 
with, and then, with a good-humour- 
ed “ hurroo,” break your head with- 
out rhyme or reason, and finally give 
you their heart’s dearest affections in 
exchange for a good joke or an indif- 
ferent pennyworth of tobacco. The 
whole of this monstrous mirage van- 
ishes the moment he sets his foot 
upon the soil of Ireland. He be- 
holds instead, a gentry as intelligent, 
hard-working, enterprizing, thrifty, 
and, in the highest sense, respectable, 
as any in the empire ; and a peasan- 
try as industrious and temperate, re- 
ceiving a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work. He will see a tenantry 
possessed of improving farms, at rea- 
sonable rents, and of sufficient dimen- 
sions ; and above all, a vast and ener- 
getic Protestant population, self-reli- 
ant and prosperous, and altogether 
unlike his ideal of an Orange commu- 
nity. He will find his notions of the 
relations of parties, the social facts of 
the country, and the wants and abuses 
of itsdomestic system, extensively mo- 
dified, and will mare -extensively de- * 
molished. And if he possess (a faculty 
more uncommon than is supposed) 
the power of simple perception and 
energy to think and conclude for him- 
self, he will discard nearly all he has 
previously conceived, and commence, 
ab initio, the study of the grave and 
complicated problem. 

Lord Eglinton entered on his gov- 
ernment in the spirit of a student. 
Coarser and duller politicians might 
have lectured and bullied ; but he was 
neither arrogant nor flippant. He 
had the modesty of high intelligence 
and the caution of sensitive con- 
science. But this kind of diffidence 
is by no means akin to the moral su- 
pineness which delegates to others 
the prerogative of deciding. It was 
soon felt that the chief governor of 
Treland was not himself” to be go- 
verned by a coterie—he had accept- 
ed the labour and the powers of 
his high office, and had no notion 
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of shirking the one or delegating the 
other. 

It was upon the to Ireland specially 
momentous question of the Galway 
line of communication with America 
that Lord Eglinton rendered those 
effectual and disinterested services 
which secured the gratitude of all 
parties in the country. Against the 
scheme were arrayed the influence of 
a powerful English directory backed 
by that of an extensive Scottish pro- 

rietary, both ably represented in 

arliament. Few modern politicians 
will risk the personal hostility of a 
parliamentary section for the sake of 
serving the material interests of Ire- 
land ; still fewer Scotchmen, perhaps, 
would sacrifice to the claims of this 
country the competing interests of 
their own. But with a sensitive and 
cordial recognition of that clientela 
which his high office had established 
between Ireland and himself, he un- 
hesitatingly did both. He saw that 
the measure would confer a benefit 
upon the mercantile public of Eng- 
land, though one still more important 
upon this country, and feeling that a 
great and legitimate service might be 
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Wits the exception of Ireland, the 
Volunteer Force now ranks through 
the length and breadth of the land 
with the effective defences of the 
country. In the first year of its ex- 
istence it had to fight an up-hill bat- 
tle against the prejudice and ridicule 
lavished on it by those who forgot 
that the strongest man must at one 
stage of his career have passed 
through the nursery; in its second 
ear it suffered even more at the 
ands of injudicious friends, who 
thought it incumbent upon them 
everlastingly to sing its praises in a 
superlative mood; but it now enters 
upon its third winter with more set- 
tled prospects, with yet growing num- 
bers, and with a firm conviction in 
the minds of Englishmen of its vital 
importance to the country. 
ver since the inauguration of that 
empire which is (said to be) Peace, it 
has been more and more felt, that 
having a great ally, if we wished to 
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rendered to Ireland, without fear or 
favour he did his duty. 

Had the Earl of Felinton succeeded 
to the leadership of his great party, a 

osition designed for him had Lord 

erby’s state of health obliged him 
to retire, no one who carefully ob- 
served his Irish administration could 
doubt his success. He had all the 
tact which belongs to a quick and 
sensitive delicacy, and that sterling 
good sense which sees at once the es- 
sential in every question. While in 
Treland he was a frequent and facile 
speaker, and on every occasion he im- 
pressed his hearers with that sense of 
adequacy which satisfied them that 
whatever the subject or the emer- 
gency he would have proved himself 
equal to it. 

We are not, however, sketching a 
biography, far less a speculation ; we 
are simply here inscribing the record 
of our admiration and regrets, addin 
one more suffrage to the genera 
voice of the Irish press, and offering 
a very humble tribute to the memory 
of one who has not left another 
exactly like him in the whole muster- 
roll of the proud peerage of England. 
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fit ourselves for keeping his company 
on terms of anything like equality, 
it was our manifest duty to maintain 
a more creditable appearance in a 
military point of view. For us only 
to have some 50,000 or 60,000 armed 
retainers at call, whilst his retinue, 
on home service, amounted to 500,000 
or 600,000, was clearly disproportion- 
ate. 

Lord Overstone showed that the 
immigration to this country of any 
portion of the French surplus fight- 
ing population would be productive 
of the most disastrous results; and 
some events occurred which gave rise 
to a suspicion that although the Em- 
pire itself might be filled—paved, if 
that expression be allowable—with 
the best and most peaceable inten- 
tions, the eagles which that Empire 
nourished had an unpleasant habit, 
and a still more restless desire, of 
“ flying from victory to victory.” 

or the Volunteer Force, which 
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owes its origin to this feeling, no 
apology need now be offered. It is 
the constitutional privilege of every 
Englishman to carry arms for his own 
defence; but the existence of bodies 
of trained marksmen dates back to a 
eriod long anterior to the Bill of 
ights. It is an old story, familiar 
to our boyish recollections, how our 
forefathers adopted strenuous mea- 
sures to maintain the pre-eminence 
of England in the use of the bow. 
Few require to be reminded how at 
one time, by law, boys at seven years 
of age were compelled to practise its 
use, and an adult was not allowed, 
under a penalty, to shoot at a target 
placed at a less distance than 220 
yards. “The cloth-yard shaft” was 
a phrase significant to Continental 
ears ; and so bent were our ancestors 
on maintaining their repute, that a 
restraint was put upon other games 
and sports, lest they should interfere 
with archery. The feeling might 
even be said to have continued be- 
yond the grave, for the trees which 
waved over the resting-places of 
generations of by-gone Englishmen 
were in turn to contribute materials 
for the bows of their descendants. 
Strict enactments rendered it impera- 
tive that every inhabitant of the soil 
should possess a bow and arrows, and 
with these it was customary to exer- 
cise on the afternoons of Sundays and 
holidays, at “butts,” which every 
parish in England was bound to 
maintain. 
The effect of this constant training 
yas visible whenever the English en- 
gaged in battle. It may be that at 
Crecy, the result was, in some degree, 
due to the advantage obtained by the 
English in bringing cannon into the 
field for the first time ; it may be that 
at Agincourt, as at Crecy, the fact 
that the English gendarmerie fought 
on foot, and were furnished with a 
superior armament, was not without 
its weight; but history leaves no 
room for doubt as to how the battle 
of Poictiers was won :—“The Black 
Prince. pressed by an army four times 
the strength of his own—the only al- 
ternative being to conquer or perish— 
selected an elevated position, which 
could only be reached by a defile, 
bordered on each side with hedges 
and gardens, in which he placed his 
archers. Three hundred of the 
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bravest and most powerful knights 
in the French army were chosen to 
clear the defile and charge the English 
line, the infantry being ordered to 
follow closely after them; but such 
was the unerring aim of the English 
marksmen posted to receive tiem, 
that hardly one of this devoted band 
of knights succeeded in passing the 
defile.” 

When the death-blow was given to 
chivalry, by the introduction of fire- 
arms; when Bayard, the illustrious 
chevalier, sans peur et sans reproche, 
lamented “that a brave man should 
be exposed to be killed by a miserable 


Sriquenelle ;” and when Montluc, who 


called them the inventions of the 
devil, exclaimed—‘* Would that it 
had pleased God that that accursed 
instrument had never been invented; 
IT should not bear the marks of it; 
and many braveand valiant men would 
not have been killed by poltroons, who 
shoot froma distance those they would 
not dare to face in open combat” — it 
became evident that, however reluct- 
antly, England’s favourite weapon 
must be abandoned or exchanged. 
Accordingly, an Act was passed to 
encourage the use of hand-guns, as 
they were then called, the enactwent 
reciting that those who used thei 
“and every of them, by the exercise 
thereof, might the better aid anid 
assist to the defence of this realm 
when need shall require.” ‘These 
hand-guns were to be “of the length 
of one whole yard, and not under’— 
possibly from a lingering affection for 
the dimensions of the ancient weapon. 

The enthusiasm with which the na- 
tion flew to arms when the Spanish 
Armada threatened the coast, was a 
gratifying proof that in spite of mis- 
rulethe national! heart was sound; but 
Mr. Motley’s “ History of the Dutch 
Republic” raisessomeawkward doubts 
whether these raw levies would have 
been found efficient to cope with the 
Spanish veterans, could these but have 
gained a footing on English soil. 
Cromwell was wiser in his generation. 
He looked “for recruits of decent sta- 
tion and grave character, fearing God, 
and zealous for public liberty. With 
such men he filled his own regiment, 
and subjected them to a discipline 
more rigid than had ever been known 
in England.” 

Macaulay epitomizes, in a brilliant 
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passage, the result of this system, 
when the whole British force had 
been reconstructed on similar prin- 
ciples :— 


‘*From the time when the army was 
remodelled to the time when it was dis- 
banded, it never found, either in the Brit- 
ish Islands or on the Continent, an ene- 
my who could stand its onset... ... 
Turenne was startled by the shout of 
stern exultation with which his English 
allies advanced to the combat, and ex- 
pressed the delight ofa true soldier when 
he learned that it was ever the fashion of 
Cromwell's pikemen to rejoice greatly 
when they beheld the enemy; and the 
banished cavaliers felt an emotion of na- 
tional pride when they saw a brigade of 
their countrymen, out-numbered by 
foes and abandoned by allies, drive be- 
fore it in headlong rout the finest infan- 
try of Spain, and force a passage into a 
counterscarp which had just been pro- 
nounced impregnable by the ablest of 
the marshals of France.” 


In our own day speeches and writ- 
ings eulogistic of the force are too 
recent and too universal to leave any 
doubt of the prevailing sentiment that 
the Volunteer movement is wise and 
beneficial. The novelty has worn off, 
but still corps not only maintain their 
numbers and efficiency, but like the 
ranges at which the members accus- 
tom themselves to shoot, they have an 
expanding tendency. Reviews are 
held in all parts of the country, and 
at each the interest is as keen, and 
the desire that it shall eclipse its pre- 
decessors as great, as if the first grand 
review in Hyde Park had but just 
taken place. 

These provincial gatherings, too, 
have features of interest outside the 
meg display, which seem to be want- 
ing at kindred assemblies in the me- 
tropolis. Among the teeming popu- 
lations of large cities, with whom to- 
day is the ruling care, the announce- 
ment of a volunteer review is com- 
monly regarded by the spectators as 
an invitation to spend a day agreeably, 
and by those in the ranks as an op- 
portunity of earning distinction with 
a moderate amount of personal exer- 
tion. If the political view of the 
question be at all entertained, it is 
probably with a passing feeling of sa- 
tisfaction that the national defences 
have been strengthened. But in the 
country, where eventsmove with a less 
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rapid step, where ideas are of slower 
growth, and where memoriés conse- 
quently are of more permanent dura- 
tion, the Volunteer movement presents 
itself under a different — Men 
have leisure to compare the aim and 
achievements of the present organiza- 
tion with those of previous levies 
en masse within their own counties, 
of which tradition preserves the re- 
collection. It is easier,in imagination, 
to people the solitude of Stonehenge 
or Wroxeter with their Druid and 
Roman contemporaries, than it is to 
pause in the bustle near Temple Bar, 
and reproduce mentally the pageants 
which may have halted before the 
supposed palace of Henry VIIT. and 
Cardinal Wolsey. Almost any one in 
the long list of county volunteer 
meetings would suftlice, if named, to 
illustrate this assertion. That held at 
Warwick, to which came Volunteers 
from all the midland counties, was 
peculiarly rich in memories such as 
these. Let us select it for but a passing 
observation, both because little com- 
paratively is known of the Volunteer 
movement in the midland counties of 
England, and because Warwick is 
essentially an historic town—in which 
we conceived ourselves especially 
fortunate to be present during the 
Review. 

It may or may not have been the 
ancient Presidium, and have echoed 
to the tramp of Roman legions. It 

yas certainly a place of consequence 
when William the Norman entered 
his census returns in Domesday Book. 
Its castle was garrisoned for King 
Stephen; its representatives sat in the 
rude Parliament of Edward I., helped 
to find means for the. contest with 
Wallace and Bruce, and assented to 
the reforms of the English Justinian; 
it was as strongly in the interest of 
the House of York as Coventry was 
in that of the House of Lancaster; 
it gave historical title to Richard 
Neville, the famous “king-maker,” 
who ruled the services and affections 
of 30,000 retainers of the Bear and 
Ragged Staff; it witnessed the out- 
break of the Civil Wars; saw the quaint 
Puritanical device of a Bible and 
winding-sheet wave from the castle 
walls; beheld the unwilling retreat of 
the Cavaliers on the sixteenth day of 
the siege, and heard from the borders 
of the county echoes and still more 
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startling tidings of the doubtful fight 
of Edgehill, the place where Charles 
for the first time gazed, as he after- 
wards said, on the first body of rebels 
hehadeverbeheld. Once,atacrisisof 
the long struggle, Lord Brook found 
no difficulty in collecting to his stand- 
ard 600 recruits from Warwick, 
Coventry, and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, “all the most forward of the 
county, who came and offered their 
services.” But after this determined 
effort, the tide of war seems to have 
rolled away from the feldons and 
woodlands of Arden, and, happily re- 
moved by its position from later dis- 
turbances, Warwick has passed its 
days in peaceful agricultural pursuits, 
watching thestream which a few miles 
further waters the birthplace of im- 
mortal Shakspeare. 

To this classic ground came on the 
occasion of this review 10,000 Volun- 
teers under arms, and probably 30,000 
to 40,000 spectators. In its details 
the display was of much the same 
character as its predecessors in dif- 
ferent partsof the country. A deter- 
mination to do their best was evinced 
by all the corps, some of which had 
come nearly 150 miles to the gather- 
ing—from Shrewsbury on one side, 
and Bristol on the other. Among the 
spectators there was not a branch of 
the regular service, and but few of 
the English volunteer regiments at 
least, which had not representatives 
present in uniform. The half-mile 
galleries overlooking the ground 
bloomed with bright looks and gay 
dresses ; and if, as florists hold, roses 
“just washed in a shower” are most 
attractive, that superadded charm 
was not wanting. 

As a whole, the review went off 
most successfully. The “ Robin 
Hoods,” whose admirable drill was 
made conspicuous by the peculiar 
sea-green hue of their uniforms, and 
the Duke of Manchester's cavalry, 
whose easy seat and hold of the bri- 
dle spoke more of the hunting-field 
than the riding-school, enhanced the 
golden opinions they had already 
won in Hyde Park. Other corps, 
especially the First Warwickshire, 
won | deserved a cordial recep- 
tion. But to those who looked be- 
yond the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, there was one thing more gra- 
tifying than the presence and discip- 
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line of so large an array—more signi- 
ficant even than the fact that the 
force mustered at Warwick was but 
a twentieth of that organization 
which, like the wisdom that origin- 
ated it, sprang armed to the ground— 
and that was the character of the 
force itself. No longer, as in previous 
periods of our history, purely feudal, 
or purely mercenary bands—no longer 
following rival roses, sprung from 
a parent stem—no longer classed as 
younger sons and yeomen, serving- 
men and tapsters, reckless libertines 
or military enthusiasts : in the Volun- 
teer movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the British people of all classes, 
creeds, and conditions, have united 
for one common, holy object—the 
security and welfare of the kingdom. 

As if to strengthen the feeling of 
association with the past, the Earl of 
Warwick threw open his castle and 
grounds on the morning of the review 
to all Volunteers in uniform. Apart 
from the historical reminiscences, 
clustering thickly as tendrils of ivy 
round the building, the gems of art 
and treasures of antiquity accumu- 
lated by the taste and wealth of 
successive Earls of Warwick, and 
seen on this occasion to greatest advan- 
tage, rendered the invitation one of 
the highest compliments which could 
be paid to the Volunteer force; and 
as the red, and gray, and green uni- 
forms of different regiments of the 
new army of reserve passed through 
the wide baronial hall and stately 
rooms, furnished, even to minutest 
detail, in unison with the period to 
which they belonged, it was impos- 
sible to resist the train of thought 
which glanced from the race of the 
present day to the armed arrays 
which those halls contained at former 
periods. From the walls frowned 
ortraits of many a stern, determined 
Fasten, in near proximity to graceful 
courtiers :—and not nearer than the 
facts*warranted ; for was not Lord 
Brook, the Parliamentary general, a 
descendant from that Fulke Greville, 
“the servant of Queen Elizabeth, 
counsellor to King James, and friend 
to Sir Philip Sydney,” upon whom 
the hereditary castle of the New- 
burghs, Beauchamps, Nevils, Planta- 
genets, and Dudleys, was bestowed 
by royal favour, early in the seven- 
teenth century? Before Henry VII. 

. 
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applied himself to the extinction of 
baronial power, and by lapse or for- 
feiture gained possession of these 
wide estates ; ere the unhappy Duke 
of Clarence, sometime Bart of War- 
wick, expiated his double treachery 
by a too-deep draught of malmsey ; 
before the ilJ-assorted allies had been 
crushed at Barnet by the Fourth 
Edward of the House of York, War- 
wick Castle knew a happier time. 
Ruled by one of the most opulent, 
most ancient, and illustrious of the 
English nobility, of whom it is left 
on record that he “distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry in the field, the 
hospitality of his table, the magnifi- 
cence, and still more, by the genero- 
sity of his expense, and by the spirited 
and bold manner which attended him 
in all his actions,” the most glorious 
era of this noble house is associated 
with the name and fame of “the last 
of the barons.” It is true that au- 
thentic data claim for it yet earlier 
renown—that underneath its walls 
the proud favourite of Edward II. 
aid with his life for the insult 


evelled at one of its lords; and that 
it acquired repute in its early strug- 
gle against the Danes. 


Tradition 
urther claims for the founder of the 
race of Warwick the glorious over- 
throw of the great giant Colebrand, 
and casts a softer memory on the site 
by asserting that the sister of Alfred 
the Great here founded a retreat. 
But the castle is and will be most 
widely remembered in connexion with 
the wars of York and Lancaster. No 
more fitting scene than its immediate 
neighbourhood could, therefore, be 
selected for the appearance of Eng- 
land once more in arms, but with how 
different and how much more blessed 
a purpose, a contrast of past and 
present alone can adequately show. 


Regarding the Volunteer movement 
as interwoven with the stability and 
credit of the country, and as condu- 
cive to the health and well-being of 
the population, it cannot appear 
otherwise than illogical that an inte- 
grail portion of the United Kingdom 
should be excluded from the honour 
and advantages of the system. It is 
a curious anomaly, surely, that a 
meeting for purposes of drill should 
be commendable and patriotic at one 
point of the coast, while at another, 
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removed by a narrow channel, crossed 
now in little more than three hours, 
persons coming together with the 
same object would expose themselves 
to all the consequences of unlawfully 
assembling in arms. That the mate- 
rials exist in Ireland for a Volunteer 
Force not a whit behind the English 
in point of ardour and efficiency, who 
can doubt? Our population are 
fonder of pageants than their colder 
neighbours ; and love of notoriety and 
display, let it be just whispered, has 
something todo, and naturally enough, 
with the zeal of the “ Robin Hoods” 
or “ The Devil’s Own.” Let the hint 
but be given in Ireland, and, rapidly 
as sprang up the English Volunteer 
corps, our word for it, as sudden a 
marshalling of shoulder to shoulder 
would be seen in the Phoenix Park or 
on the skirts of the Curragh. Per- 
sons of ancient lineage and trusted 
character would promptly put them- 
selves at the head of their county re- 
giments, and freely expend consider- 
able sums in equipping their tenantry 
for the field. The fairer portion of 
our aristocracy, who of late have re- 
vived somewhat of the age of chival- 
ry by taking part in archery fetes 
and liberally gracing varied prize 
meetings with their presence, would 
fulfil their function in presenting 
colours to proud and pompous bands 
of incipient heroes, and smiling be- 
nignantly on early efforts to march in 
good order. There is as knightly a 
spirit among our gentry as can be 
found in any portion of her Majesty’s 
dominions, and the aptitude of our 
people for military exercises has be- 
come a proverb. We furnish no small 
number of the recruits to the best re- 
giments of the regular army, and few 
persons can have forgotten our militia 
corps, drawn from the bogs and 
broad fields of a county not the best 
in repute, though now among the 
most quiet in the whole country, 
which was so greatly coveted for per- 
manent service by the wise heads at 
the Horse Guards, that they were 
willing to purchase it at an enormous 
cost in commissions to the officers—a 
bargain only broken off when inte- 
rested third parties raised an outcry, 
the justice of which it does not lie 
with us here to consider. True it is 
that certain other Irish militia regi- 
ments have at times given trouble ; 
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in every case, however, that we can 
call to mind, their quarrel lay among 
themselves, and was not caused by 
erro or religious differences, but 

y a certain subtle spirit, as palatable 
to the orthodox as to errorists, and, 
up to a particular point of generous 
imbibition, rather a moderator than 
otherwise of the odiwm theologicum. 
Volunteer corps would seldom have 
an opportunity of paying court to 
Bacchus en masse, so that danger of 
breaches of the peace among them 
from this cause would be slight. And 
yet responsible persons do not see 
their way to uttering the single word 
which would add to the Volunteer 
Force of England at least, at a small 
computation, fifty thousand picked 
Irishmen. 

It were idle to say that this exclusion 
from the Volunteer ranks is not felt 
in Ireland. Some would describe it 
simply as an unfortunate stigma, that, 
however irritating, had better be 
borne with patience ; others pro- 
nounce it a disgrace ; while a third 
class treat it as a wrong, and impute 
all manner of sinister and preposter- 
ous motives to leading statesmen 
for declining to remove it forthwith. 
To any one who will look at the mat- 
ter calmly, the apathy of our own 
public is a circumstance that has an 
important bearing. Some time ago 
an agitation was set on foot in Dub- 
lin, under respectable auspices, for 
the purpose of pressing upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of immedi- 
ately recognising theright of the Irish 
people to bear arms for the common 
defence ; and although it had the 
support of several influential organs 
of opinion, it made little way. Our 
people themselves do not seem satis- 
fied of the propriety and prudence of 
introducing the Volunteer scheme 
into this country on the English 
basis ; and as long as this is so, it can- 
not be expected that the authorities 
will exhibit any great anxiety to run 
a description of risk, as they may 

robably consider it to be. Even a 
ater attempt to revive the claim for- 
merly preferred by the Irish Rifle 
Corps Society of Dublin has not at- 
tained importance. 

Before going further, it is proper to 
remember that Ireland has never been 
in as defenceless a condition as the 
sister country. We have always had 





more than our share of the military 
force of the kingdom. It would not 
be wise to tell designing foreigners 
how few in number sometimes are 
the regular army stationed in England. 
As for Scotland, we recollect an occa- 
sion on which two regiments of much 
less than eight hundred men each, 
were said to form its entire garrison. 
One corps had the Castle of Edin- 
burgh all to itself, and the other kept 
the Glasgow Irish in order, as it was 
unhandsomely said. England has 
never been in as poor a condition as 
this ; but at the best of times her 
red-coats numbered a very low figure 
as compared with the ever readily- 
disposable domestic force of our Gal- 
lic neighbour. Her gates literally 
lay open before the Volunteers ga- 
thered round them—a loyal, efficient, 
and resolute national guard, animated 
by the spirit so grandly celebrated of 
old by the emperor of dramatists. 
At the feet of a conqueror England 
never can lie whilst her sons use the 
rifle with as much skill, and the same 
invincible determination, as were dis- 
played in her middle ages by her 
practised bowmen. But, even had 
we never been stirred by the possi- 
bility—it would be too much to say 
the ag ea invasion, something 
like the Volunteer scheme would soon 
have become necessary in conse 
quence of the demands of our still 
half-developed Colonies upon us for 
military assistance. We wanted an 
armed force even for domestic reasons, 
as a sort of special constables, if no- 
thing else, to resist the probable out- 
breaks of a democracy whose passions 
reckless men were arousing. If this 
idea exerted an influence upon the 
authorities, however, it could only 
have been as subsidiary and inci- 
dental, the first and main design be- 
ing to furnish the country with an 
army for defence, which should give 
an emphatic answer to those fo- 
reigners who speculated upon our 
helplessness by aflirming—and we 
have read the argument more than 
once from French pens—that as we 
had an inadequate military force, and 
had at the same time not only no 
large idle or half-employed popula- 
tion to draw upon, but could not im- 
pose additional taxes to any extent 
upon an already somewhat discon- 
tented community, there was no help 
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for us, no chance of holding our posi- 
tion, nothing except a certainty of 
retrogression, that must finally leave 
us a prey to the powerful kingdom 
lying beside us, possessed of half a 
million of men in arms, and being 
able to recruit these within a period 
of three years, should even a moiety of 
them be cut off. The Volunteer 
movement is an answer to these not 
foolish, though still short-sighted cal- 
culations. Great Britain has now got 
a magnificent citizen army which 
costs her nothing, and her apparent 
weakness has redounded to a strength 
so replete and imposing that our ene- 
mies may bite the lip of disappoint- 
ment, and date forward indefinitely 
the year of their intended raid upon 
Middlesex. 

It is this consideration of the cheap- 
ness and extent of the Volunteer pro- 
ject which has inspired many mem- 
bers of the regular army with a de- 
gree of jealousy, and caused them to 
apprehend that as soon as the inva- 
sion-panic has subsided, and ques- 
tions of taxation assume importance 
again, the efficiency of the Volunteers, 
and the implicitness of the reliance 
which may be placed upon them, will 
be assigned as a reason for reducing 
the regular army or dealing with it 
less liberally. That, however, would 
be a fatal mistake; and greatly as a 
diminution of the popular burdens is 
to be desired, we would by no means 

urchase the boon at such a price. 

he country cannot do with a regi- 
ment less of regulars, or afford to 
neglect her arm proper in the small- 
est particular. The Volunteers would 
be a wall of sand about our isles if 
they stood alone, or lost confidence 
in the nucleus of discipline and stra- 
tegy which the regular army consti- 
tutes. To impair the latter to the 
extent of a single regiment would be 
to inflict irreparable injury upon the 
former. The two bodies are in some 
important senses interdependent, and 
in none antagonistic. 

But this is a digression from Ire- 
land. It was our intention to con- 
trast the two countries as regards 
their disposable regular forces, the 
number of men usually maintained in 
their barracks and camps, in propor- 
tion to their respective populations 
and risks of invasion. Let due weight 
be given to considerations of this sort, 
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let it be borne in mind how large a 
body of military is always stationed 
in this country, and it will be seen 
that there was far greater necessity 
for the Volunteer movement in Eng- 
land than here. Ifan enemy intended 
assailing our independence or enrich- 
ing himself at our expense by a sud- 
den dash upon our soil, he certainly 
would not land at Killala or Bantry 
Bay. The days forremote and stealthy 
expeditions are gone. The invader 
should come now preceded by a tele- 
gram, and laying his account with 
this inevitable publicity, should rely 
purely upon the ponderous force he 
could bring to make a swift and ma- 
jestic descent and victory. In such 
an attack he must strike directly at 
the heart. He would rather have an 
hour of conquest in the precincts of 
the Bank of England or the wealthy 
quarters of the City than hold for a 
month all Kerry, or all Ireland, per- 
haps, west of the Shannon. For 
these and other reasons we are, then, 
pretty safe here. Although Sack- 
ville-street is not made gay by volun- 
teer uniforms, and galas do not occur 
in the Park, where young riflemen 
bear away for their skill the sweet 
reward of maidens’ approval, we can 
sleep soundly, not perplexed by horrid 
dreams of La Glowres abreast of 
Kingstown harbour or Zouaves estab- 
lishing themselves in College-green. 
If the invader thinks so little or so 
kindly of us as to leave us to be sub- 
dued last, we may patiently await the 
commencement of his operations. 
For all ordinary purposes our mili- 
tary are sufficient, and we possess, be- 
sides, in the Constabulary, a highly 
trustworthy body, whom the Govern- 
ment haverecently been taking greater 
_ to render efficient—and more is 
ikely to be done in this direction. 


We can, therefore, take time to 
think soberly about the when, and 
how, and what extent of the Irish 
Volunteer movement. There is really 


no hurry. The loyalty of the bulk of 
our pores is not necessarily impugned 
by this delay. Nor do foreigners con- 
ceive that the restriction is a general 
imputation of rebellious tendencies. 
They know better than we are in the 
habit of giving them credit for how 
matters exactly stand in Ireland, and 
can appreciate the motives that would 
postpone the organization of a Volun- 
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teer force without referring the hesi- 
tation to an universal distrust. They 
are quite well aware that an immense 
body of faithful Volunteers could be 
had in Ireland at almost a moment’s 
warning, in comparison with whom 
the disaffected would weigh asnothing; 
but they can also understand that a 
certain peril of vexing internal diffi- 
culties would attend the movement 
and discern the wisdom of caution 
without fixing upon the necessity for 
it any exaggerated estimate. The 
Emperor of the French is, probably, 
well-informed upon this subject, and 
would regard an Irish Volunteer 
seheme, unless very carefully, and, 
to a large degree, distinctively man- 
aged, and sheltered from abuse, as 
rather a weakening of our national 
defence than otherwise. Be it never 
forgotten that the principal value of 
this movement is its moral effect upon 
Foreign Powers—upon France, the 
French people as well as the French 
Emperor, especially. Would the 
presentimposing moral effect of the or- 
ganization be enhanced or diminished 
by the calling forth, say, of fifty or sixty 
regiments throughout all the counties 
of Ireland? That is the considera- 
tion of supreme importance. If the 
answer can be confidently given in 
the affirmative, then the exclusion of 
Ireland for a single month more is in- 
defensible. But we must remember 
that it takes a longer time to prove 
to foreign nations than to persons 
nearer home, our English neighbours, 
that a people are rapidly growing in 

sobriety of disposition and in loyalty 
to the Crown whom for more than a 
century they have been taught to re- 

gard as ever on the brink of insurrec- 

tion against the rule of England. 

Whether the transition from old aspi- 

rations and the madness of former 
projects has reached the point where 

it would be compatible with the in- 

ternal peace of the country to arm our 

population without reserve, is a ques- 

tion which must not receive the off- 

hand reply superficial and too zealous 

individuals have thought it sufficient 

to give. But, apart from that consid- 

eration, which is one for ourselves 

alone, there is the other and more im- 

portant one whether such a course 

would impress foreign nations, and 

France in particular—its fiery Celtic 

marshal and its party of Irish sympa- 


thizers included—with a greater awe 
of British prowess, or have rather an 
influence in the way of invitation to 
them to try by intrigues with a cer- 
tain class in Ireland, how they might 
facilitate their ultimate purpose by 
stirring up internal dissensions here. 
And indications in this direction— 
slight, but significant so far as they 
go—have not been wanting durin 
the discussions in extreme Trish a 
French journals, caused by the recent 
mooting again of this eminently deli- 
cate subject. 

In all this we have said nothing 
absolutely against an Irish Volunteer 
movement, for we fancy we can see 
how a certain number of rifle corps 
might be raised in Ireland, whose 
existence would not be open to the 
objections that have been urged. The 
details of a plan by which a single 
regiment might be raised in one class 
of counties, and, say, a couple in others, 
without permitting questionable cha- 
racters to obtain entrance as privates, 
or the control to pass into doubtful 
or imprudent hands, it is not neces- 
sary to define particularly. It cannot 
be difficult to perceive how sufficient 
precautions might be taken ; but then 
these would narrow the character of 
the movement, and deprive it of the 
element of spontaneity, which is the 
chief glory of the English popular arm- 
ing, and jealousiesand misconstruction 
would inevitably result. Counties or 
districts, and classes of persons, whom 
it would be necessary to exclude, for 
cogent reasons of a public nature, 
and in a spirit of strict impartiality, 
would fret under the reproach, and, 
describing it as a grievance, at once 
promote an agitation for relief from 
the disability. Designing persons 
would find in such a state of things 
ground for violent appeals to popular 
passions ; and thus the introduction 
of the scheme might only serve to 
vex society, already raw enough in 
this portion of the kingdom. And 
yet, who could look with complacency 
upon the setting up of rifle targets 
wherever a sufficient sum of money 
was contributed or subscribed by a 
political party to procure them? If 
a discriminating Volunteer movement 
might lead to mischief, from the im- 
possibility of a common agreement 
upon the principles and limits of se- 
lection, and the government of corps, 
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an indiscriminate arming of the peo- 
ple is out of the question. A collision 
of regiments marked by difference of 
religious sentiment would not be so 
much a matter for apprehension as a 
host of undefinable difficulties and 
perils springing from the peculiarities 
of our social tondition. Very natur- 
ally we are unwilling to admit that 
these peculiarities exist ; we would 
rather consider society in Ireland 
fully as mature as in the sister coun- 
try; but facts are facts, unfortu- 
nately, and we cannot ignore them. 
There are districts in Ireland to in- 
troduce rifles into which, for the use 
even of a class somewhat above the 
peasantry, would be simple madness. 
The man who should propose such a 
proceeding would be fit for Bedlam. 
Have we come to an agreement as to 
those places, and the general condi- 
tions upon which alone the institution 
of rifle clubs would besafe? This is 
the question that must be put, first of 
all, to the Irish nobleman who has 
spiritedly set himself forward as the 
apostle of Celtic volunteewing. How 
does he propose dealing with the 
practical difficulties that present 
themselves? It can scarcely be that 
he has not seen them standing largely 
and stubbornly in the foreground. 
This is pre-eminently a subject for 
calm reflection. What, then, is the 
scheme which the Rifle Association 
propose? Are they speaking the 
language of a meritorious but some- 
what wild enthusiasm? Do they 
mean to arm Donegal as well as 
Dublin, and Kerry and the King’s 
County as well as Down and Antrim ? 
However easily popular assemblies 
may slur over these points, the Go- 
vernment are bound to consider them 
with great seriousness and patience; 
and until they are solved by some- 
thing approximating to an unanimous 
consent of parties, it is to be feared 
that the authorities will be slow to 
move. We confess we cannot sym- 
pathize with those who rail at them 
for this. The obstructions to the Irish 
Volunteer movement are not English 
rejudices, but our own differences. 
Whether these will become so modi- 
fied within a short period as to per- 
mit of something like a general arm- 
ing, remains to be seen. We are by 
no means sanguine on the point. 
Butthe Government can, for the pre- 
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sent, otherwise cause us to contribute 
our share to the general defence of the 
kingdom, and make our military 
spirit redound to our own security. 

he authorities can station a still 
larger body of military at our noble 
camp of the Curragh, unrivalled for 
situation, where lately her Majesty 
reviewed eighteen thousand of her 
troops ; they can liberally strengthen 
our most important garrisons, and 
keep permanently embodied a large 
portion of our militia. To whatever 
plans they may have recourse, they 
ought not to let the idea get abroad 
that Ireland lies alongside of armed 
England a defenceless nation, ready 
for the first invader who may in his 
caprice—and nothing but caprice 
could direct such amovement—choose 
to snatch at her. Let a considerable 
portion of the troopsreleased from duty 
in England by the growing efficiency of 
the Volunteer corps, be sent forthwith 
to Ireland, and, if such be required, a 
second great Camp formed beside a 
leading line of railway. The troops can 
be supported here more cheaply than 
in England, and if suddenly needed 
abroad, can be as easily shipped 
from an Irish as an English port. 
Such a step would put an end at once 
to any lingering notion that Ireland 
is an easily commanded gate of en- 
trance to England, which may pos- 
sibly still haunt the mind of French 
bravadoes. Ultimately, on some cau- 
tious and safe principle, the Volunteer 
system might be partially substituted 
even here ; but as that day is still 
more or less distant, the Government 
would act wisely in taking some fresh 
step which might have the effect at 
once of assuring Irishmen that their 
country was not to be left defenceless, 
a bait to foreign invasion, and of dis- 
pelling every French idea of prepar- 
ing the way for a descent upon our 
coast by promoting feuds between 
two armed sections of the people. 
Thus our independence would be bet- 
ter provided for, and we should not 
be under the apprehension that, some 
fine morning, the Pontiff would draw 
off Ais section of our Volunteers, in 
a body, after they had been furnished 
with rifles by the Crown, and in- 
structed carefully in the use of them, 
to fight against Generals Cialdini or 
La Marmora, under the banner of ex- 
King Francis. 
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If we are to have no Volunteer 
movement, even on the much modified 
scale that would be safe and just, let 
us at any rate rejoice that the Irish 

sople are worthily represented in the 

3ritish citizen force. Not only are 
many Celts scattered through the pro- 
vincial English regiments, but there 
is the well-known London Irish Rifle 
Volunteer Corps, which, notwith- 
standing the difficulties encountered 
from the circumstance that its recruits 
are drawn from various and distant 
parts of the metropolis, maintains its 
efficiency most creditably. When 
Colonel M‘Murdo, the able and inde- 
fatigable Inspector-General of Volun- 
teers, reviewed them lately in Hyde 
Park, he said, addressing Lord Done- 
gal—“The appearance of the men 
under arms is highly creditable, and 
nothing could exceed the steadiness 
with which they performed the bat- 
talion movements directed by your 
lordship.” Colonel M‘Murdo added, 
“T have served in Ireland, and I have 
learned to respect the Irish soldier, as 
well as to admire his courage. My 
gratification, therefore, is extreme, at 
seeing before me sons of many whom 
I have known, who have formed 
themselves into a regiment to assist 
in maintaining the security of these 
shores. I congratulate your com- 
manding officer on the excellent ma- 
terial which he possesses in this regi- 
ment; and I wish particularly to ob- 
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serve, that the officers commanding 
companies, the subalterns, the non- 
commissioned officers, and supernu- 
meraries, all seemed to understand 
their positions thoroughly, and did 
their duty in avery efficient manner.” 
In our peculiar circumstances it is 
well to have even this representation 
among the Volunteers of the Empire. 
It is thoroughly well known in high 
quarters that Ireland contains an 
immense body of men, of all ranks 
and parties, who are as fully deter- 
mined that England shall never lie at 
the proud feet of a conqueror as any 
Volunteer Corps which marched ma- 
jestically through Hyde Park, inspired 
and ennobled by the just pride of a 
worthy patriotism. We are ready to 
obey the wishes of the Sovereign, 
whether to form into bands, or to 
assist in the general defence by the 
ordinary process of sending the flower 
of our youth into the regular army. 
But it would be unjust to us to con- 
clude that we indulge any precipitate 
desire to strut about in the panoply 
of the Volungeers, or are insensible to 
the difficulties by which the extension 
of the system to Ireland is surrounded. 
Irish public opinion is at least unani- 
mous on the necessity of extreme 
caution and sensitive preliminary and 
precautionary arrangements, which, in 
short, it has been the design of these 
observations to indicate. 





